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CHAPTER    I. 


80UTKNIBS. 


Lakb  of  the  iM^al  aod  magaey — home  of  Moctezoma  and 
Halinch^  l-^I  caaDot  wring  tby  memories  from  my  heart  I 
Tears  may  roll  oo^  hand  wax  weak»  and  heart  grow  old,  bat 
never  till  both  are  odd  can  I  forget  theel  I  would  not ;  for  thee 
woold  I  remember.  Not  for  all  the  world  would  I  bathe  my 
sonl  in  the  waters  of  Lethe.  Blessed  be  memory  for  thy  sake  1 
Bright  land  of  Anahnac  I  my  spirit  mounts  upon  the  a($ria) 
wings  of  Fancy,  and  once  more  I  stand  npon  thy  shores  I  Over 
thy  broad  savannahs  I  spar  my  noble  steed,  whose  joyous  neigh 
tells  that  he  too  is  inspired  by  the  scene.  I  rest  under  the 
shade  of  the  eorozo  palm,  and  quaff  the  wine  of  the  acrocomia, 
I  climb  thy  mountains  of  amygdaloid  and  porphyry — thy  crags 
f  quartz,  that  yield  the  white  silver  and  the  yellow  gold.  I 
ross  the  fields  of  lava,  rugged  in  outline,  and  yet  more  ragged 
with  ihm  coverture  of  strange  vegetable  forms — the  cycas  and 
cactus,  yuccas  and  zamias.  I  traverse  thy  table-plains  through 
bristling  rows  of  giant  aloes,  whose  sparkling  juice  cheers  ms 
on  my  path.    I  stand  upon  the  limits  of  eternal  snow,  crushing 
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the  Alpine  licbea  nnder  my  heel  ;  while  down  in  the  deep  bar 
ranca,  far  down  below,  I  behold  the  feathery  fronds  of  the  palm. 
the  wax  like  foliage  of  the  orange,  the  broad  shining  leaves  of 
the  pathos,  the  arums,  and  bananas  I  0  that  I  could  look 
with  living  eye  on  these  bright  pictures  I  But  even  palely  out- 
lined upon  the  retina  of  memory,  they  impart  a  soothing  plea- 
luro  to  my  soul 

Land  of  Moctezumal  I  have  other  souvenirs  of  thee,  more 
deeply  graven  on  my  racmery  than  these  pictures  of  peace. 
Tliou  recallest  scenes  of  war.  I  traversed  thy  fields  a  foemaD 
— sword  in  hand — and  now,  after  years  gone  by,  many  a  wild 
scene  of  soldier-life  springs  up  before  me  with  all  the  vividness 
of  reality. 

The  Bivouac  I — I  sit  by  the  night  camp-fire  ;  around  are  war- 
like forms  and  bearded  faces.  The  blazing  log  reflects  the  sheen 
^f  arms  and  accoutrements — saddles,  rifles,  pistols,  ca&teens, 
strewing  the  ground,  or  hanging  from  the  branches  of  adjacent 
trees.  Picketed  steeds  loom  large  in  the  darkness,  their  forms 
dimly  outlined  against  the  sombre  background  of  the  forest.  A 
solitary  palm  stands  near,  its  curving  fronds  looking  hoary 
mder  the  fire-light.  The  same  light  gleams  upon  the  fluted 
;ulumus  of  the  great  organ-cactus,  upon  agaves  and  bromelias, 
a  pan  the  silvery  tillandsia,  that  drapes  the  tall  trees  as  with  a 
toga. 

The  wild  tale  is  told — the  song  is  sung — the  jest  goes  round 
— the  hoarse  peal  echoes  through  the  aisles  of  the  forest,  fright- 
ing the  parrot  on  its  perch,  and  the  wolf  upon  his  prowl.  Little 
reck  they  who  sing,  and  jest,  and  langh — ^little  reck  they  of  the 
morrow. 

♦  »«♦««« 

The  Skirmish! — ^Moming  breaks.  The  fragrant  forest  is 
nilent,  and  the  white  blue  light  is  just  tinging  the  tree-tops.  A 
shot  riDgtf  upon  the  air:  it  is  the  warning-gun  of  the  picket- 
sentiuel,  w>o  comes  galloping  in  upon  the  guard.      The  enemy 
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approaches  I  "  To  horse!"  the  bagle  thrills  in  clear  load  notes 
The  slnmberers  spring  to  their  feet — they  seisse  their  rifles 
pistols,  and  sabres,  and  dash  through  the  smouldering  fires  till 
ashes  cloud  the  air.  The  steeds  snort  and  neigh ;  in  a  trice 
thej  are  saddled,  bridled,  and  mounted  ;  and  away  sweeps  the 
troop  along  the  forest  road. 

The  enemy  is  in  sight — a  band  of  guerillas,  in  all  their  picto- 
resqueness  manga  and  terapi — of  scarlet,  purple,  and  gold. 
Lances,  with  shining  points  and  streaming  pennons,  overtop  the 
trees. 

The  bngle  sounds  the  charge  ;  its  notes  are  drowned  by  the 

charging  cheer.     We  meet  our  swarthy  foemen  face  to  face  ; 

spear-thrusts  are  answered  by  pistol-shots;  our  sabres  cross  and 

clink^  hot  oiur  snorting  steeds  rear  back,  and  will  not  let  us  kill 

each  other.    We  wheel  and  meet  again,  with  deadlier  aim,  and 

more  determined  arm  ;  we  strike  without  remorse — we  strike 

for  freedom  I 

4i  «  «  ♦  «  «  « 

Tke  BaitU-fidd  ! — ^The  serried  columns  and  the  bristling  guns 

— the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  hoarse  roll  of  drums — the  bugle's 

wildest  notes,  the  cheer,  the  charge — the  struggle  hand  to  hand 

— the  falling  foeman  and  his  dying  groan — the  rout,  retreat,  the 

hoarse  huzza  for  victory  I  I  well  remember,  but  I  cannot  paint 

them. 

Land  of  AnahnacI  thou  recallest  other  scenes,  far  different 
from  these — scenes  of  tender  love  or  stormy  passion.  The 
strife  is  o'er — the  war-drum  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  bngle 
to  bray;  the  steed  stands  chafing  in  his  stall,  and  the  conqueror 
dallies  in  the  halls  of  the  conquered.  Love^  is  now  the  victcr, 
and  the  stern  soldier,  himself  subdued,  is  transformed  into  a 
suing  lover.  In  gilded  hall  or  garden  bower,  behold  him  on 
bended  knee,  whispering  his  soft  tale  in  the  ear  of  some  di»rk 
syed  danfdla,  Andalusian,  or  Aztec! 
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LoTely  land  I  bare  sweet  memorieB  of  thee  ;  for  who  conld 
traverse  thj  fields  without  beholding  some  fair  flower,  ever  after 
to  be  borne  upon  his  bosom.  And  yet,  not  all  my  soavenirff 
are  glad.  Pleasant  and  painful,  sweet  and  sad,  they  thrill  my 
lieart  with  alternate  throes.  Bat  the  sad  emotions  have  been 
tempered  by  time,  and  the  glad  ones,  at  each  retnrning  tide, 
geein  tinged  with  brighter  glow.  In  thy  bowers,  as  elsewhere, 
ruRBS  must  be  plucked  from  thorns ;  bat  in  memory's  mellowed 
light  I  see  not  the  thorns — I  behold  only  the  bright  and  beaati* 
ful  roses. 


CHAPTER    II. 

A     MBXIGAN     FRONTIIB     TILLAOB. 

A  Mexican  pueblita  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Nort6 — a  mere  raricheria  or  hamlet.  The  quaint  old  church  of 
Morisco-Italian  style,  with  its  cupola  of  motley  japan,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  cura,  and  the  house  of  the  alcalde  are  the  only 
stone  strnctures  in  the  place.  These  constitute  three  sides  of 
tlie  plaza,  a  somewhat  spacious  square.  The  remaining  side  it 
taken  up  with  shops  or  dwellings  of  the  common  people.  They 
are  built  of  large  unbumt  bricks  {adohis),  some  of  them  washed 
with  lime,  others  gradually  colored  like  the  proscenium  of  a 
theatre,  but  most  of  them  uniform  in  their  muddy  and  forbidding 
brown.  All  have  heavy,  jail-like  doors,  and  windows  without 
^lass  or  sash.  The  reja  of  iron  bars  set  vertically,  opposes  the 
burglar,  not  the  weather. 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  plaza,  narrow,  unpaved,  dusty 
lanes  lead  off  to  the  country,  for  some  distance  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  the  adobd  houses.  Still  further  out,  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Tillage,  and  sparsely  placed,  are  dwellings  of  frailer  baild 
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imt  more  pictaresqne  appearance ;  they  are  ridgtrooffd  strao 
tores,  of  the  split  trunks  of  that  gigantic  lily,  the  arborescent 
yocca.  Its  branches  form  the  rafters,  its  toagh  fibroas  leavee 
the  hatch.  In  these  roncii/of  dwell  the  poor  peons,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  conqaered  race. 

The  stone  dwellings,  and  those  of  mnd  likewise,  are  JUU-rcoftd^ 
tiled  or  cemented,  sometimes  tastefully  japanned,  with  a  parar 
pet  breast-high  running  round  the  edge.  This  flat  roof  is  the 
azoiea,  characteristic  of  Mexican  architecture. 

When  the  sun  is  low  and  the  erening  cool,  the  azotea  is  a 
pleasant  louDging^place,  especially  when  the  proprietor  of  the 
house  has  a  taste  for  flowers  ;  then  it  is  conrerted  into  an  al$rial 
garden,  and  displays  the  rich  flora,  for  which  the  picture-land  of 
Mexico  is  justly  celebrated.  It  is  just  the  place  to  enjoy  a  cigar, 
a  glass  of  pinolCf  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  Catalan.  The  smoke  is 
wafted  away,  and  the  open  air  gives  a  relish  to  the  beverage. 
Besides,  your  eye  is  feasted  ;  you  enjoy  the  privacy  of  a  draw- 
ing-room, while  you  command  what  is  passing  in  the  street.  The 
slight  parapet  gives  security,  while  hindering  a  too  free  view 
firom  below  ;  you  see,  without  being  seen.  The  world  moves 
on,  busied  with  earthly  affairs,  and  does  not  think  of  looking 
up. 

I  stand  upon  such  an  asotea:  it  is  that  over  the  house  of  the 
alcalde;  and  his  being  the  tallest  roof  in  the  village,  I  command 
m  view  of  all  the  others.  I  can  see  beyond  them  all,  and  note 
the  prominent  features  of  the  surrounding  country.  My  eye 
wanders  with  delight  over  the  deep  rich  verdure  of  its  tropic 
vegetation;  I  can  even  distinguish  its  more  characteristic  forms 
—the  cactus,  the  yacca,  and  the  agave.  I  observe  that  the 
Tillage  is  girdled  by  a  belt  of  open  ground — cultivated  fields — 
where  the  maize  waves  its  silken  tassels  in  the  breeze,  contrast- 
ing with  the  darker  leaves  of  the  capsicums  and  bean-planti 
(fryoles).  This  open  ground  is  of  limited  extent.  The  chappo' 
rai,  with  its  thorny  thicket  of  acacias,  mimosse,  ingas,  and  robi 
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DM — a  perfect  maze  ol  l^nminoas  trees — heuis  it,  in;  and  fc 
near  is  the  verge  of  this  jungle,  that  I  can  distingoish  itf 
undergrowth  of  stemless  sabal  pahns  and  bromelias — the  snn- 
Bcorched  and  scarlet  leaves  of  the  pita  plant  shining  in  the  dis 
tance  like  lists  of  fire. 

This  propinquity  of  forest  to  the  little  pneblita  bespeaks  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants  ;  perhaps  not.  It  mnst  be  remem- 
bered that  these  people  are  not  agriculturists,  but  vaqutros 
(herdsmen)  ;  and  that  the  glades  and  openings  of  that  thick 
chapparal  are  speckled  with  herds  of  fierce  Spanish  cattle,  and 
droves  of  small  sharp-eared  Andalusian  horses,  of  the  race  of 
the  Barb.  The  fact  of  so  little  cultivation  does  not  abnegate 
the  existence  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  villagers.  Grazing 
is  their  occupation,  not  farming  ;  only  a  little  of  the  latter  to 
give  them  maize  for  their  tortillas,  chil^  to  season  it  with,  and 
black  beans  to  complete  the  repast.  These  three,  with  the  half> 
t^ild  beef  of  tlicir  wide  pastures,  constitute  the  staple  of  food 
throughout  all  Mexico.  For  drink,  the  denizen  of  the  high 
table-land  finds  his  favorite  beverage — the  rival  of  champagne — 
in  the  core  of  the  gigantic  aloe ;  while  he  of  the  tropic  coast- 
land  refreshes  himself  from  the  stem  of  another  native  endogeu, 
the  acrocomia  palm. 

Favored  landl  Ceres  loves  thee,  and  Bacchus  too.  To  thj 
fields  both  the  god  and  the  goddess  have  be^n  freelj  bounteous. 
Food  and  drink  may  be  had  from  them  oh  easy  terms.  Alas  1 
as  in  all  other  lands — one  only  excepted — Nature's  divine  views 
have  been  thwarted,  her  aim  set  aside,  by  the  naalignity  of  man. 
As  over  the  broad  world,  the  blight  of  the  d^pot  is  upon  thy 
beauty. 

Why  are  these  people  crowded  together — ^hived,  as  it  were, 
In  towns  and  villages?  Herdsmen,  one  would  expect  to  find 
scattered  by  reason  of  their  occupation.  Besides,  a  sky  con 
tinually  bright,  a  genial  clime,  a  pictaresqueness  of  scene — aD 
seem  to  invite  to  rural  life  ;  and  yet  I  Lave  ridden  for  bour&,  a 
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mccessioQ  of  loyelj  landscapes  rising  before  my  eyes,  all  ol 
them  wild,  wantiog  in  that  one  feature  which  makes  the  mrai 
picture  perfect — ^the  house,  the  dwelling  of  man  1  Towns  there 
are,  and  at  long  interyals  the  huge  hacienda  of  the  landed  lord, 
walled  in  like  a  fortress  ;  but  where  are  the  ranches,  the  homef 
of  the  common  people  f  True,  I  have  noticed  the  ruins  of  many, 
and  that  explains  the  puzzle.  I  remember,  now  that  I  am  on 
the  frontier,  that  for  years  past  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Bravo, 
from  its  source  to  the  sea,  have  been  hostile  ground — a  war- 
border  1500  miles  in  length  1  Many  a  red  conflict  has  occurred 
— is  still  occurring — between  those  Arabs  of  the  American 
desert — the  Horse  Indians — and  the  pale-faced  descendants  of 
the  Spaniard.  That  is  why  the  ranchos  exist  only  in  ruins — 
that  is  why  the  haciendas  are  loopholed,  and  the  populace  pent 
up  within  walls.  The  condition  of  feudal  Europe  exists  in  free 
America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Nort6  I 

*  ♦  4(  ♦  *  4(  4( 

Nearly  a  mile  oflf,  looking  westward,  I  perceive  the  sheen  of 
water  :  it  is  a  reach  of  the  great  river  that  glances  under  the 
letting  sun.  The  river  curves  at  that  point ;  and  the  sum< 
mit  of  a  gentle  hill,  half  girdled  hy  the  stream,  is  crowiicd  by 
the  low  white  walls  of  a  hacienda.  Though  only  one  story 
high,  this  hacienda  appears,  from  its  extent,  and  the  style  of  its 
architecture,  to  be  a  noble  mansion.  Like  all  of  its  class,  it  is 
flat-roofed  ;  but  the  parapet  is  crenated,  and  small  ornamental 
turrets  over  the  angles  and  the  great  gateway  relieve  the  mono* 
touy  of  its  outlines.  A  larger  tower,  the  belfry,  appears  in  the 
background,  for  the  Mexican  hacienda  is  usually  provided  with 
its  little  tapUla  for  the  convenient  worship  of  the  peon  retainers. 
The  emblems  of  religion,  such  as  it  is,  are  thick  over  the  land. 
The  glimmer  of  glass  behind  the  iron  rejas  relieves  to  some 
extent  .the  prison-like  aspect,  so  characteristic  of  Mexican 
country-houses.  This  is  farther  modified  by  the  appearance 
•ver  ^be  parapet  of  green  foliage      Forms  of  tropic  vegetatim 
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show  aboTe  the  wall ;  among  others,  the  graceful  cnnring  frondi 
of  a  palm.  This  mast  be  an  exotic,  for  although  the  lower  half 
of  the  Rio  Bravo  is  within  the  zone  of  the  palms,  the  species  tha* 
grow  so  far  north  are  fan-palms  {chanutrops  and  idbal).  Thii 
one  is  of  far  different  form,  with  plame-shaped  pinnate  fronds, 
of  the  character  of  cocoi,  phaniz  or  e^Uerpe,  I  note  the  fact, 
not  from  any  botanical  cariosity  with  which  it  inspires  me^  bat 
rather  because  the  presence  of  this  exotic  palm  has  a  signifi- 
cance. It  illastrates  a  point  in  the  character  of  him — it  may  be 
ker — who  is  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  place.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  fair  garden  upon  the  azotea — perhaps  a  fair  being  among 
its  flowers.  Pleasant  thonghts  spring  ap — anticipations.  I 
ioDg  to  climb  that  sloping  hill,  to  enter  that  splendid  mansion, 

and  longing  still,  I  gaze. 

ti  .         m  m  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

The  ring  of  a  bugle  reminds  me  of  my  duties.  I^s  but  a 
stable-call;  but  it  has  driven  those  sweet  reflections  out  of  my 
mind,  and  my  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  bright  mansion,  and 
rest  upon  the  plaza  of  the  pueblita.  Therei  a  far  different  scene 
greets  their  glance. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE     BANQBBS     ON     PICKET. 

Thi  centre  of  the  plaza  presents  a  salient  point  in  the  pic 
lure.  There  the  well  {dpoto),  with  its  gigantic  wheel,  its  huge 
leathern  belt  and  ijuckets,  its  trough  of  cemented  stone- work, 
offers  an  oriental  asi>ect.  Verily,  it  is  the  Persian  wheel  I  'Tig 
odd  to  a  northern  eye,  particularly,  to  find  such  a  structure  in 
this  western  land;  but  the  explanation  is  ea^.  That  idea  has 
travelled  from  Egypt  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter 
ranean.     With  the  Moors  it  crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
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and  the  Spaniard  has  carried  it  over  the  Atlantic.  The  readef 
of  the  sacred  volame  will  find  many  a  familiar  passage  illnstrated 
in  the  customs  of  Mexico.  The  genins  of  the  Arab  has  shaped 
many  a  thought  for  the  brain  of  the  Aztec. 

My  eye  rests  not  long  npon  the.Persian  wheel,  bat  turns  to 
gaze  on  the  scene  of  active  life  that  is  passing  around  it.  FormSi 
and  varied  ones,  I  trow,  are  moving  there. 

Gliding  with  silent  step  and  dubious  look — his  wide  ealzoneroi 
flapping  around  his  ankles,  his  arms  and  shoulders  shrouded  in 
the  mottled  seraph,  his  black  broad-brimmed  hat  darkening  still 
more  his  swarth  face — goes  the  pobtano,  the  denieen  of  the  adobd 
hut.  He  shuns  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  keeping  around  the 
walls;  but  at  intervals  his  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  well  with 
a  look  of  mingled  fierceness  and  fear.  He  reaches  a  doorway — 
it  is  silently  opened  by  a  hand  within — he  enters  qnickly,  and 
seems  glad  to  get  out  of  sight.  A  little  after,  I  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  sombre  face  dimly  outlined  behind  the  bars  of  the 
reja.  At  distant  corners,  I  descry  small  groups  of  his  class — all 
mmilarly  costumed  in  calzoneros,  striped  blankets,  and  glaze 
hats;  all,  like  him,  wearing  uneasy  looks.  They  gesticulate 
little,  contrary  to  their  nsual  habit,  and  converse  only  in  whis- 
pers or  low  mutterings.     Unusual  circumstances  surround  them. 

Most  of  the  women  are  within  ioors ;  a  few  of  the  poorer 
class — of  pure  Indian  race — are  seated  in  the  plaza.  They  are 
hucksters,  and  their  wares  are  spread  before  them  on  a  thin  palm- 
leaf  mat  (petaU),  while  another  similar  one,  supported  umbrella* 
like  on  a  stem,  screens  them  and  their  merchandise  from  the  sun 
Their  dyed  woollen  garments,  their  bare  heads,  their  coarse 
black  hair,  adorned  with'" twists  of  scarlet  worsted,  give  thero 
somewhat  of  a  gipsy  look.  They  appear  as  free  of  care  as  the 
Bingali  themselves:  they  laugh,  and  chatter,  and  show  their  white 
teeth  all  day  long,  asking  each  new-comer  to  purchase  their  fruits 
and  vegetables,  their  piflolij  atoU,  and  agua  dtUce.  Their  not 
ftnuiusical  voices  ring  pleasantly  upon  the  ear. 
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Now  and  Ui^n  a  jonng  girl,  with  red  flla  poised  apou  ha 
crown,  trips  lightly  across  the  plaza  in  the  direv^tion  of  t  he  well 
Perhaps  she  la  a  poHana,  one  of  the  belles  of  the  Tillage,  ia 
short-skirted,  bright-coloured  petticoat,  embroidered  bet  sloeve- 
[ess  chemisette,  with  small  satin  slippers  apon  her  feet;  bead, 
shoulders,  and  bosom  shrouded  in  the  blue-gray  reboio  ;  arms  and 
ankles  bare.  Sereral  of  these  are  seen  passing  to  and  fh).  They 
appear  less  uneasy  than  the  men;  they  e?en  smile  at  intervals, 
and  reply  to  the  rude  badinage  uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue 
by  the  odd-looking  strangers  around  the  well.  The  Mexican 
women  are  courageous  as  they  are  amiable.  As  a  race,  their 
beauty  is  undeniable. 

fiat  who  are  these  strangers  f  They  do  not  belong  to  the 
place,  that  is  e?ident ;  and  equally  clear  it  is  that  they  are 
objects  of  terror  to  those  who  do.  At  present,  they  are  masters 
here.  Their  numbers,  their  proud  confident  swagger,  and  the 
bold  louil  tone  of  their  conyersation,  attest  that  they  are  mas- 
ters of  the  ground.  Who  ore  they  ?  Odd-looking,  I  have  styled 
them;  and  the  phrase  is  to  be  taken  in  its  full  significance.  A 
more  odd-looking  set  of  fellows  never  mustered  in  a  Mexican 
plaza,  nor  elsewhere. 

There  are  fourscore  of  them;  and  but  that  each  carries  a 
ySger  rifle  in  his  hand,  a  knife  in  his  belt,  and  a  Colt's  pistol  on 
his  thigh,  you  could  not  discover  the  slightest  point  of  resemb* 
lance  between  any  two  of  them.  Their  arms  are  the  only  things 
about  them  denoting  ufdformiUf,  and  some  sort  of  organization; 
for  the  rest,  they  are  as  unlike  one  another  as  the  various  shapes 
and  hues  of  coarse  broadcloth,  woollen  jeans,  cottonades,  colored 
blankets,  and  buckskin,  can  make  them.  They  wear  caps  of 
coon-skin,  and  cat's-skin,  and  squirrel  ;  hats  of  beaver,  and  felt, 
wni  glaze,  of  wool  and  palmetto,  of  every  imaginable  shape  and 
slouch.  Even  of  the  modern  monster— ithe  silken  **  tile"— 
samples  might  be  seen,  hadly  crushtd.  There  are  coats  of  broad- 
cloth, few  in  Dumber,  and  well  worn;  bu^  many  are  the  garmenti 
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of  "  Kentucky  jeaos,"  of  blaish-grej,  of  copper-colored  nigger 
cloth,  and  skj-colored  cottooade.  Some  wear  ooats  mftde  ol 
green  blankets,  others  of  blae  ones,  and  some  of  a  scarlet  red 
There  are  hanting-shirts  of  dressed  deerskin,  with  plaited  skirt, 
and  cape,  fringed  aod  jaantily  adorned  with  beads  and  embroid 
ery — the  favorite  style  of  the  backwoods  honter ;  bnt  others 
there  are  of  true  Indian  cat,  open  only  at  the  throat,  and  hang- 
ing loose,  or  fastened  aroond  the  waist  with  a  belt — the  same 
that  secures  the  knife  and  pistol.  There  are  cloth  jackets,  too, 
finch  as  are  worn  by  sailors,  and  others  of  sky-blue  cottonade— 
the  costume  of  the  Creole  of  Louisiana;  some  of  red-brown 
leather — the  jaqueta  of  the  Spano- American ;  and  still  another 
fashion,  the  close-fitting  embroidered  "  spencer"  of  the  Mexican 
ranchero.  Some  shoulders  are  covered  by  seraph,  and  some  by 
the  more  graceful  and  toga-like  manga.  Look  lower  down: 
examine  the  limbs  of  the  men  of  this  motley  band :  the  coverin^^ 
of  these  is  not  less  varied  than  their  upper  garments.  You  see 
wri^pers  of  coarse  cloth,  of  flannel,  and  of  baize;  they  are  blue, 
and  scarlet,  and  green.  Yon  see  leggings  of  rawhide  and  of 
buckskin;  boots  of  horse-leather  reaching  to  the  thighs;  '*  nig* 
gelr  boots"  of  still  coarser  fabric,  with  the  pantaloons  tucked 
under  brogans  of  unstained  calf-skin,  and  moccasins  of  varied 
cut,  betokening  the  fashion  of  more  than  one  Indian  tribe.  Yon 
may  see  limbs  incased  in  calzoneros,  and  others  in  the  heavy 
stamped  leather  hotat  of  the  Mexican  horseman,  resembling  the 
greaves  of  warriors  of  the  olden  time. 

The  heels  of  all  are  armed,  though  their  armature  is  as 
varied  as  the  costumes.  There  are  spurs  of  silver  and  of  steel, 
9ome  plated,  and  some  with  the  plating  worn  off ;  some  strapped, 
and  ethers  screwed  into  the  heel  of  the  boot;  some  light,  with 
fimali  rowels  and  tiny  teeth,  while  others  are  seen  (the  heavy 
ipur  of  Mexico)  of  several  pounds'  weight,  with  rowels  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  teeth  that  might  be  dashed  through  thi 
ribfi  of  a  horse  I — cruel  weapons  of  the  Mexican  cavallertK 
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Bat  these  spars  in  the  plaza,  these  botas  and  calix)nerOfi| 
these  mangas  and  serapds,  are  not  worn  by  J\lexicans.  Theii 
present  wearers  are  men  of  a  dififerent  race.  Most  of  those  tall 
stalwart  bodies  are  the  prodnct  of  the  maize-plant  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  or  the  backwheat  and  "  hog  meat "  of  the  fertile 
fiats  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  Illinois.  They  are  th«  squatters 
and  hunters  of  the  backwoods,  the  farmers  of  the  great  western 
slopes  of  the  AUeghanies,  the  boatmen  of  the  Missistippi,  the 
p'oueers  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  the  trappers  of  prairie-land, 
the  voyageurs  of  the  lake-country,  the  young  planters  of  the 
lower  states,  the  French  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  the  adventnroas 
settlers  of  Texas,  with  here  and  there  a  gay  city  spark  from  the 
larger  towns  of  the  "  great  West."  Yes,  and  from  other  sources 
are  individuals  of  that  mixed  band.  I  recognize  the  Teutonic 
type — the  fair  hair  and  whitish-yellow  moustache  of  the  German, 
the  florid  Englishman,  the  staid  Scot,  and  his  contrast  the  noisy 
Hibernian;  both  equally  brave.  I  behold  the  adroit  and  nimble 
Frenchman,  full  of  laugh  and  chatter,  the  stancb  soldierly  Swiss, 
and  the  moustached  exile  of  Poland,  dark,  sombre,  and  silent. 
What  a  study  for  an  ethnologist  is  that  band  of  odd-looking 
men  1     Wbo  are  they  ? 

You  have  thrice  asked  the  question.  I  answer  it :  They  are 
a  corps  of  **  Rangers  " — a  gnerilla  of  the  American  army. 

And  wbo  am  I  ?    Their  captain — their  chief. 

Yes,  I  am  the  leader  of  that  queer  crew;  and,  despite  their 
rouj^h  motley  aspect,  I  dare  affirm,  that  not  in  Europe,  not  in 
America  elsewhere,  not  upon  the  great  globe's  surface,  can  be 
found  a  band,  of  like  numbers,  to  equal  them  in  strength,  daring, 
and  warlike  intelligence.  Many  of  them  hare  spent  half  a  life 
in  the  sharpening  practice  of  border  warfare — Indian  or  Mexi- 
can — and  from  these  the  others  ha?e  learnt.  Some  hare  been 
gentlemen  upon  whom  fortune  has  frowned ;  a  few  hare  been 
desperadoes  within  the  pale  of  civilized  life;  and  a  smaller  few. 
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perhaps,  outlaws  beyond  it—bad  materials  wherewith  to  cola^izt 
ftot  80  bad,  if  yoa  go  but  to  conquer. 

Rude  as  is  the  coup  d^csU  of  the  corps,  I  am  proud  to  say  thai 

high  sentiment  of  honor  pervades  it,  higher  than  will  be  found 
b  the  picked  corps  de  garde  of  an  emperor.  True,  they  appear 
rough  and  reckless — terrible,  I  might  say ;  for  most  of  them— 
with  their  long  beards  and  hair,  dust-begrimed  faces,  slouched 
hats,  and  odd  habiliments,  belted  as  they  are  with  knife,  pistol, 
powder-horn,  and  pouch-^present  such  an  aspect,  that  you  would 
wrong  them  to  take  them  as  they  look.  Few  among  them  are 
the  pure  bandits  whose  aun  is  plunder,  ^any  a  noble  heart 
beats  beneath  a  rude  exterior — many  a  one  truly  humane. 
There  are  hearts  in  that  band  that  throb  under  the  influence  of 
patriotism  ;  some  are  guided  by  a  still  more  nobler  impulse,  a 
desire  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom ;  others,  it  is  true,  yearn 
but  for  revenge.  These  last  are  chiefly  Texans,  who  mourn  a 
friend  or  brother  slam  by  Mexican  treachery.  They  have  not 
forgotten  the  cowardly  assassination  of  Qoliad  ;  they  remember 
the  red  butchery  of  the  Alamo. 

Perhaps  I  alone,  of  all  the  band,  have  no  motive  for  being 
here  ;  if  one,  'tis  slight — scarce  so  noble  as  vengeance.  Mere 
chance,  the  love  of  excitement  and  adventure,  perhaps  some 
weak  fondness  for  power  and  fame,  are  all  the  excuses  I  can  urge 
for  taking  a  hand  in  this  afCair.  A  poor  adventurer,  without 
friends,  without  home,  without  country — for  my  native  land  is  no 
more  a  nation — my  heart  is  not  cheered  by  a  single  throb  of 
patriotism.  I  have  no  private  wrong  to  redress,  no  public 
cause,  no  country  for  which  to  combat. 

During  intervals  of  inaction,  these  thoughts  recur  to  me,  and 
give  me  paia. 

The  men  have  picketed  their  horses  in  the  church  endosure; 
some  are  tied  to  trees,  and  others  to  the  reja-bars  of  the  win* 
dows:  like  their  riders,  a  motley  group,  various  in  size,  cMor 
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aiid  raco.  The  strong  bjgb-mettled  steed  of  Kentackj  and  Ten 
nessee,  the  light  "  pace''  of  Louisiana,  the  cob,  the  barb,  bii 
descendant  the  "  mustang,^  that  but  a  few  weeks  ago  was  ran- 
ning  wild  upon  the  prairies,  may  all  be  seen  in  the  troop.  Males, 
also,  of  two  distinct  races — the  large  gaant  mole  of  North 
America,  and  the  smaller  and  more  sprightly  Tarietj,  native  of 
the  soil. 

My  own  black  steed,  with  his  pretty  fem-colored  muzzle, 
stands  near  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza.  My  eye 
wanders  with  a  sort  of  habitaal  delight  o?er  the  o?al  outlines 
of  his  body.  How  proudly  he  carves  bis  swan-like  neck,  and 
with  mock  anger  paws  up  the  dust  t  He  knows  that  my  eyes  are 
npon  him. 

We  have  been  scarcely  an  hoar  in  the  rancberia  ;  we  are  per- 
fect strangers  to  it :  we  are  the  first  American  troop  Its  people 
have  yet  seen,  although  the  war  has  been  going  on  for  some 
mouths  further  down  the  river.  We  have  been  sent  here  apoa 
picket-duty,  with  orders  to  scour  the  surrounding  country  as  far 
as  it  is  safe.  The  object  in  sending  as  hither  is  not  so  much  to 
guard  against  a  surprise  from  our  Mexican  foe,  who  is  not  npon 
this  side,  but  to  guard  tkemj  the  Mexicans,  from  another  enemy 
— an  enemy  of  both  of  tu — the  Comanche!  These  Indian  Ish- 
maelites,  report  says,  are  upon  the  "  Vfar-trail"  and  have  quite 
an  army  in  the  field.  It  is  said  they  are  foraging  farther  up  the 
river,  where  they  have  it  all  to  themselves,  and  have  just  pillaged 
ft  settlement  in  that  direction — butchered  the  men,  as  is  their 
wont,  and  carried  oflF  the  womeu,  children^  and  chattels.  We 
eaooe  hither  to  conquer  the  Mexicans,  but  we  must  proUei  wnite 
tpfffwerin^  them  !     Cosas  de  Mexico  I 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

MAKINO    A    OAPTITB. 

i  wia  imuiDg  apoo  th«  Biogalar  character  of  tiib  tfia$ig^ik» 
war,  when  my  rererie  was  disturbed  bj  the  hoof-«tr<>kee  of  a 
horse.  The  souDds  came  from  a  distance,  ontaide  the  Tillage ; 
the  strokes  were  those  of  a  horse  at  foil  gallop. 

I  stepped  hastily  across  the  azotea,  and  looked  orer  ike  pani^ 
pet^  in  hopes  ol  obtaining  a  Tiew  of  this  rapid  rider.  I  was  not 
disappointed — ^the  road  and  the  ridor  came  ftiU  under  my  eyes. 

In  the  latter,  I  beheld  a  picturesque  object.  He  appeared  to 
be  a  very  yonng  «ian — a  mere  youth,  without  beard  or  mous- 
tache, but  of  singularly  handsome  features.  The  complexioil 
was  dark,  almost  brown;  but  even  at  the  distance  of  two  h«a- 
dred  yards,  I  could  perceive  the  flash  of  a  noble  eye,  and  note  a 
"ilamask  rednesa  upon  hLs  cheeks.  His  shoulders  were  covered 
with  a  scarlet  manga,  that  draped  backward  o?er  the  hips  of  his 
horse;  and  upon  his  bead  be  wore  a  light  sombrero,  laced,  banded, 
and  taaselled  with  Imlliou  of  goid.  The  horse  was  a  small,  bui 
^nely  proportioned  mustang,  spotted  like  a  jaguar  upon  a  ground 
color  of  cream — a  true  Audalusiao. 

The  horseman  was  advancing  at  a  gallop,  without  fear  of  the 
ground  before  him  :  by  chance,  his  eyes  were  raised  to  the  level 
ol  the  asrotea,  on  which  I  stood  ;  my  uniform,  and  the  sparkle 
of  my  accoutrements,  caught  his  glance;  and  C|aick  as  thought, 
as  if  by  an  in?ol«ntary  movement,  he  reined  up  his  mustang, 
Oil  til  its  ample  tail  lay  clustered  upon  the  dust  of  the  road.  It 
was  then  that  )  noted  the  siagukr  appearance  of  both  faorae 
«4d  rider. 
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Jast  at  that  moment,  the  ranger,  who  held  picket  on  that  8id« 
of  the  yillage,  sprang  forth  from  his  hiding-place,  and  challenged 
the  borsemftD  to  halt.  The  challenge  was  unheeded.  Another 
jerk  of  the  rein  span  the  mustang  round,  as  upon  a  pivot,  and 
the  next  instant,  impelled  bj  the  spur,  the  animal  resumed  hit 
gallop.  He  did  not  return  b^  the  road,  but  shot  off  in  a  new 
direction,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  his  former  course.  A  rifle- 
bullet  would  have  followed,  and  most  likelj  hare  stopped  th« 
career  of  either  horse  or  rider,  had  not  I,  just  in  the  nick  of 
time,  shouted  to  the  sentrj  to  hold  his  fire. 

A  reflection  had  occurred  to  me:  the  game  wag  too  noble,  too 
beautiful,  to  be  butchered  bj  a  bullet ;  it  was  worth  a  chase  and 
a  capture. 

Mj  horse  was  by  the  water-trough.  I  had  noticed  that  h€ 
was  not  yet  unsaddled,  and  the  bridle  was  still  on.  He  had 
been  warmed  by  the  morning's  scout ;  and  I  had  ordered  my 
D^gTO  groom  to  walk  him  round  for  an  hour  or  so  before  letting 
him  at  the  water* 

I  did  not  wait  to  descend  by  the  escalera  ;  I  sprang  upon  the 
parapet,  and  from  that  into  the  piazza.  The  groom,  perceiTing 
my  intention,  met  me  half-way  with  the  horse.  I  seized  the 
reins,  and  boanded  into  the  saddle.  Several  of  the  readiest  of 
the  rangers  followed  my  example;  and  as  I  galloped  down  the 
lane  that  led  out  of  the  rancheria,  I  could  tell  by  the  clattering 
of  hoofs  that  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  at  my  heels.  I  cared 
not  mach  for  that,  for  surely  I  was  a  match  for  the  stripling  wa 
meant  to  chase.  I  knew,  moreover,  that  speed  at  the  moment 
was  of  more  importance  than  strength;  and  that  if  the  spotted 
horse  possessed  as  much  *•  bottom**  as  he  evidently  did  "  heels," 
bis  rider  and  I  would  have  it  to  ourselves  in  the  end.  I  knew 
that  all  the  horses  of  my  troop  were  less  swift  than  my  own ; 
and  from  the  half-dozen  springs  I  had  witnessed  on  the  part  of 
the  mustang,  I  felt  satisfied  that  it  remained  onfy  for  me  to  o?er 
haul  him. 
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My  Bprmging  down  from  the  roof  and  np  mtc  the  saddle  bad 
occnpied  scarcely  two  minutes'  time ;  and  in  two  more,  I  had 
cleared  the  houses,  and  was  scouring  across  the  fields  after  toe 
scarlet  horseman.  He  was  evidently  making  to  get  round  the 
%i  Jage,  and  continue  the  journey  our  presence  had  so  suddenly 
iTiterrupted. 

The  chase  led  through  a  field  of  milpas  (maize).  My  horse 
sank  deeply  in  the  loose  earth,  while  the  lighter  mustang  hounded 
over  it  like  a  hare :  he  was  distancing  me.  I  hegan  to  fear  I 
would  lose  him,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  that  his  course  was  Ii: 
tercepted  hy  a  list  of  maguey s,  running  transversely  right  and 
left.  The  plants  were  of  luxuriant  growth,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  and  placed  alternately,  so  that  their  huge  hooked  hlades 
interlocked  with  each  other,  forming  a  natural  chevaux-de-friie. 

This  harrier  at  first  glance  seemed  impassahle  for  either  man 
or  horse.  It  brought  the  Mexican  to  a  halt  He  was  turning 
to  skirt  it,  when  he  perceived  that  I  had  leaned  into  the  diagonal 
line,  and  could  not  fail  to  head  him.  With  a  quick  wrench  upok 
the  rein,  he  once  more  wheeled  round,  set  his  horse  against  tw 
magueys,  plied  the  spur,  and  dashed  right  into  their  midst.  In 
a  moment  more,  both  horse  and  rider  were  out  of  sight ;  but  as 
I  spurred  up  to  the  spot,  I  could  hear  the  thick  blades  crackle 
mider  the  hoo&  of  the  mustang. 

There  was  no  time  for  reflection.  I  m^ist  either  follow,  or 
abandon  the  pursuit.  The  alternative  was  not  thought  of.  I 
was  on  my  honor,  my  steed  upon  his  mettle ;  and  without  halt 
we  went  plunging  through  the  magueys. 

Tom  and  bleeding,  we  came  out  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  I 
perceived,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  I  had  made  better  time  than 
the  red  rider  before  me :  his  halt  had  lessened  the  distance  be- 
tween us.  But  another  field  of  milpas  had  to  be  passed,  and  he 
was  again  gaining  upon  me,  as  we  gaIloi>ed  over  the  heavy 
ground.  When  nearly  through  the  field,  I  perceived  something 
glancing  before  vi :  it  was  water — a  wide  drain  or  ditch,  a  uequki 
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for  Irri^ting  the  field.  Like  the  magoejs,  it  rau  transveFselj 
to  aur  course. 

'*  That  will  stop  him,"  thonght  I ,  "  he  must  take  to  the  right 
cr  left,  and  then •" 

My  thonghts  were  interrupted.  Instead  of  tarniDg  either  to 
right  or  left,  the  Mexican  headed  his  horse  at  the  sequia,  and 
the  noble  creature  rushing  forward,  rose  like  a  bird  upon  the 
wing,  and  cleared  the  canal  I 

I  bad  no  time  to  expend  in  admiring  the  feat ;  I  hastened  to 
imitate  it,  and  galloping  forward,  I  set  myself  for  the  leap.  My 
brave  steed  needed  neither  >^hip  nor  spur;  he  had  seen  the  other 
leap  the  zequia,  and  he  knew  what  was  expected  of  him.  With 
a  bound,  lie  went  over,  clearing  the  drain  by  several  feet ;  and 
then,  as  if  resolved  upou  bringing  the  affair  to  an  end,  he 
laid  his  head  forward,  and  stretched  himself  at  race-course 
speed. 

A  broad  grassy  plain— a  savannah — lay  before  us,  and  the 
hoofs  of  both  horses,  pursuer  and  pursued,  now  rang  opoo  hard 
firm  turf.  Tiio  rest  of  the  chase  would  have  been  a  simple  trial 
of  speed,  and  I  made  sure  of  overhauling  the  mustang  before  he 
could  reach  the  opposite  side,  when  a  new  obstacle  presented 
itself.  A  vast  herd  of  cattle  and  horses  studded  the  Aavannah 
throughout  its  whole  extent ;  these,  startled  by  onr  wild  gallop, 
tossed  their  heads,  and  ran  affrighted  in  every  direction,  but  fre- 
quently as  otherwise,  directly  in  our  way.  More  than  once,  I 
was  forced  to  rein  in,  to  save  my  neck  or  my  horse's  from  being 
broken  over  a  fierce  bull  or  a  long-horned  lumbering  ox  ;  and 
more  than  once  I  was  compelled  to  swerve  from  my  course. 

What  vexed  me  most  was,  that  in  this  zigzag  race,  the  miu* 
R!ig,  from  practice,  perhaps,  had  the  advantage;  and  while  it 
.continued,  he  increased  his  distance.  We  cleared  the  drove  at 
length  ;  but  to  ray  chagrin  I  perceived  that  wo  were  nearly 
across  the  plain.  As  I  glanced  ahead,  I  saw  the  chappara^ 
near,  with  taller  trees  rising  over  it;  beyond,  1  saw  the  swell  of 
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%  kill,  with  white  walls  apan  its  summit.  It  was  the  hactendt 
ilreadj  mentioned :  we  were  riding  directly  for  it. 

I  was  growing  anzions  about  the  resnit.  Should  the  horse* 
man  reach  the  thicket,  I  would  be  almost  certain  to  lose  him.  4 
dared  not  let  him  escape.  What  would  mj  men  say,  if  I  wen( 
back  without  him  ?  I  had  hindered  the  sentry  from  firing,  aiic 
permitted  to  escape,  perhaps  a  spy,  perhaps  some  important  per 
sonage.  His  desperate  efforts  to  get  off  favored  the  supposition 
that  he  was  one  or  the  other.     He  must  be  taken ! 

Under  the  impulse  of  fresh  determination,  I  lanced  the  flanks 
of  my  horse  more  deeply  than  ever;  he  knew  what  was  wanted, 
and  stretched  himself  to  his  utmost.  There  were  no  more  cattle, 
not  an  obstacle,  and  his  superior  speed  soon  lessened  the  distance 
between  himself  and  the  mustang.  Ten  seconds  more  would 
do  it. 

The  ten  seconds  flew  by.  I  felt  myself  within  shooting  dis* 
tance;  I  drew  my  pistol  from  its  holster. 

''AUo  !  o  y  tiro"  (Halt !  or  I  fire),  I  cried  aloud.  There  ww 
no  reply :  the  mustang  kept  on  I  "  Halt  I"  I  cried  again,  unwil 
ling  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature — **  halt !  or  you  are  a 
dead  man !" 

No  reply  again. 

There  were  not  six  yards  between  myself  and  the  Mexican 
Riding  straight  behind  him,  I  could  have  sent  a  bullet  into  hit 
back.  Some  secret  instiact  restrained  me;  it  was  partly,  though 
not  altogether,  a  feeling  of  admiration:  there  was  an  indefinabl€ 
idea  in  my  mind  at  the  moment.  My  finger  rested  on  the  trigger, 
and  I  could  not  draw  it. 

"  He  must  not  escape  I  He  is  nearing  the  trees  I  He  must 
ot  be  allowed  to  enter  the  thicket ;  I  shall  cripple  the  horse." 

I  looked  for  a  place  to  aim  at ;  should  I  hit  him  in  the  hips. 
he  might  still  get  off.     Where  ? 

At  this  moment,  the  animal  wheeled,  as  if  guided  by  his  own 
impnlse-— perhaps  by  the  knees  of  his  rider — and  shot  off  in  t 
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Dew  direction.  The  object  of  this  manoenyre  was  to  pit  space  be 
tween  us.  So  far  it  was  successfal  f.  bat  it  gave  me  just  the  oppor 
tuDity  to  aim  as  I  wanted  ;  and  levelling  my  pistol,  I  sent  a  bnl 
let  into  the  kidnajs  of  the  mustang.  A  single  plunge  forward 
was  lii.s  last,  and  both  horse  and  rider  came  to  the  ground. 

In  an  instant  the  latter  had  disengaged  himself  from  hia 
struggling  steed,  and  stood  upon  his  feet.  Fancying  he  might 
fitill  attempt  to  escape  to  the  thicket,  I  spurred  forward,  pistol 
in  hand,  and  pointed  the  weapon  at  his  head. 

He  had  uo  intention  either  of  farther  flight  or  resistance;  but 
facing  the  leyelled  tabe,  and  looking  me  fall  in  the  face,  he  said 
with  an  air  of  perfect  coolness  : 

"  No  maiaim,  cavaUero  !  Soy  muger  t'  (Do  not  kill  me,  sir  I 
I  am  a  woman  I) 


CHAPTER   V. 
irr  aipnvB. 

"  Do  not  kill  me  rir!    I  am  a  woman  P 

This  declaration  scarcely  astonished  me;  I  was  half  prepared 
lor  it.  During  our  wild  gallop,  I  had  noticed  one  or  two  cir- 
cumstances which  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  spy  I  pursued  was 
a  female.  As  the  mustang  sprang  over  the  zequia,  the  flowing 
skirt  of  the  manga  was  puffed  upward,  and  hung  for  some 
momeuts  spread  out  in  the  air.  A  velTet  bodice  beneath,  a 
tunic-like  skirt,  the  tournure  of  the  form,  all  impressed  me  as 
lingular  for  a  cavallero,  howeyer  rich  and  young.  The  limbs  I 
jould  not  see,  as  the  goat-skin  armas-de-agiui  were  drawn  ovef 
thf:'m  ;  but  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  gold  spur,  and  the  heel  of 
a  tiny  red  boot  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  clubbed  hair 
too.  loosened  by  the  violent  motion,  sprang  backward,  and  ii 
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two  thick  plaits,  slightly  dishevelled^  rested  opon  the  cronp  of 
the  horse.  A  jouog  Indian's  might  have  done  so,  but  kis  tres- 
ses would  have  been  jet-black  and  coarse-grained,  whereas  those 
nnder  my  eyes  were  soft,  silky,  and  nut-brown.  Neither  iht 
style  of  riding — i  la  Duchesse  de  Berri — nor  the  manlike  cos 
tume  of  manga  and  hat,  hindred  me  from  forming  my  conclusiona 
Both  the  style  and  costume  are  common  to  the  rancheras  of 
Mexico.  Moreover,  as  the  mustang  made  his  last  double,  I  had 
caught  a  near  view  of  the  side  face  of  his  rider.  The  features 
of  no  man — not  the  Trojan  shepherd,  not  Adonis  nor  Endymion 
— were  so  exquisitely  chiselled  as  they.  Certainly  a  woman  I 
Her  declaration  at  once  put  an  end  to  my  conjectures,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  did  not  astonish  me. 

I  was  astonished,  however,  by  its  tone  and  manner.  Instead 
of  being  uttered  in  accents  of  alarm,  it  was  pronounced  as 
coolly  as  if  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  jest  I  Sadness,  not  sup- 
ph'cation,  was  the  prevailing  tone,  which  was  further  confirmed 
as  she  knelt  to  the  ground,  pressed  her  lips  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
still  breathing  mustang,  and  exclaimed  : 

**  Af-dt  mi !  pobre  yegua  !  muerte  !  muerte  /"  (Alas  me  I  poor 
mare  1  dead  I  dead!) 

"  A  woman  ?"  said  I,  feigning  astonishment.  My  interroga 
tory  was  unheeded  ;  she  did  not  even  look  up. 

"  Ay^e-mi !  pobre  yegua!  Lola,  LolUa  P  she  repeated,  as 
coolly  as  if  the  dead  mustang  was  the  only  object  of  her 
thoughts,  and  I,  the  armed  assassin,  fifty  miles  from  the  spot  I 

"  You  say  you  are  a  woman  T  I  again  asked — in  my  embar- 
rassment scarcely  knowing  what  to  say. 

"  Siy  seflor;  nada  mas — que  qrUere  V,  T*  (Yes,  sir  ;  nothing 
more — what  do  you  want  ?)  As  she  made  this  reply,  she  ros6 
to  her  feet,  and  stood  confronting  me  without  the  slightest  scm 
blance  of  fear.  So  unexpected  was  the  answer,  both  in  tone 
and  sentiment,  that  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  help  breaking 
bito  a  laugh. 
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**  Yon  are  merrj,  sir.  Yon  hare  made  me  «ad  ;  yoa  havi 
killed  my  fayorite  I" 

I  shall  Dot  easily  forget  the  look  that  accompanied  these 
words — sorrow,  anger,  contempt,  defiance,  were  expressed  in  dne 
and  the  same  glauce.  My  langhter  was  saddenly  checked  ;  I 
felt  humiliated  in  that  proad  presence. 

**  Senorita,"  I  replied,  "  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  I  have 
been  under  :  it  might  hare  been  worse  ?"— 

**  And  howp  pray  ? — how  worse  T"  demanded  she,  interraptiiig 
me. 

"  My  pistol  might  have  been  aimed  at  yourself,  bat  for  a  sos- 
piciou" 

**  Carramho!"  cried  she,  again  interrnpting  me,  "it could  not 
have  been  worse  I  I  loved  that  creature  dearly — dearly  as  I 
do  my  life — as  Ilove  my  father — pohre  yeguita — ita — iiaf* 

And  as  she  thus  wildly  expressed  herself,  she  bent  down, 
passed  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  mustang,  and  once  more 
pressed  her  lips  to  its  velvet  cheek.  Then  gently  closing  its 
eyelids,  she  rose  to  an  erect  attitude,  and  stood  with  folded  arms, 
regarding  the  lifeless  form  with  a  sad  and  bitter  expression  of 
cauutenance. 

1  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  I  was  in  a  dilemma  with  my 
fair  captive.  I  would  have  given  a  month  of  my  "  pay-roll  "  to 
have  restored  the  spotted  mustang  to  life  ;  but  as  that  was  out 
of  the  question,  I  bethought  me  of  some  means  of  making 
restitution  to  its  owner.  An  offer  of  money  would  not  be  deli- 
cate.    What  then  ? 

A  thought  occurred  to  me,  that  promised  to  relieve  me  from 
my  embarrassment.  The  eagerness  of  the  rich  Mexicans  to 
obtain  our  large  American  horses — -frtsomes,  as  they  term  them 
— was  well  known  throughout  the  army.  Fabulous  prices  were 
often  paid  for  them  by  these  ricos^  who  wanted  them  for  display 
upon  the  Paseo.  We  had  many  good  half-bred  bloods  in  the 
troop  ;  oue  of  these,  thought  I,  might  be  acceptable,  eveo  to  t 
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mdj  who  had  lost  her  pet.  I  made  the  offer  as  delicately  aa  1 
oonld.     It  was  rejected  with  scorn  I 

"  What,  sefior  P'  cried  she,  striking  the  ground  with  her  fool 
tiU  the  rowels  rang — "  what?  A  horse  to  me? — MiraT^  she 
ooQtinaed,  pointing  to  the  plain  :  "  look  there,  sir  I  There  art 
a  thousand  horses ;  thej  are  mine.  Now,  know  the  valae  of 
joar  offer.    Do  I  stand  in  need  of  a  horse  7" 

"  But  Sefiorita,''  stammered  I,  apologizinglj  ''  these  are  horse* 
of  native  race.    The  one  I  propose  to '' 

"  Bah  1"  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  me,  and  pointing  to  the 
mustang  ;  "  I  would  not  have  exchanged  ihcU  noHve  for  all  thf 
frisonei  in  your  troop.    Not  one  of  them  was  its  equal  P 

A  personal  slight  would  not  have  called  forth  a  contra- 
iiction ;  yet  this  defiance  had  that  effect.  She  had  touched 
the  chord  of  my  vanity — I  might  almost  say,  of  my  affection. 
With  some  pique  I  replied : 

"  One,  sefiorita  7" 

I  looked  towards  Moro  as  I  spoke.  Her  eyes  followed  mine, 
and  she  stood  for  some  moments  gazing  at  him  in  silence. 
I  watched  the  expression  of  her  eye  ;  I  saw  it  kindle  into  admi- 
ration as  it  swept  over  the  gracefully  curving  outlines  of  my 
noble  steed.  He  looked  at  the  moment  superb ;  the  short 
skurry  had  drawn  the  foam  from  his  lips,  and  flakes  of  it  clung 
against  his  neck  and  counter,  contrasting  finely  with  the  shining 
black  of  his  skin  ;  his  sides  heaved  and  fell  in  regular  undula- 
tions, and  the  smoke  issued  from  his  blood-red  nostrils  ;  his  eye 
was  still  on  fire,  and  his  neck  proudly  arched,  as  though  consci- 
ous of  his  late  triumph,  and  the  interest  he  was  now  exciting. 

For  a  long  while  she  stood  gazing  upon  him,  and  though  she 
t|x>ke  not  a  word,  I  saw  that  she  recognised  his  fine  points. 

^'  Yon  are  right,  cavallero,"  said  she  at  length,  thoughtfully  ; 
"hew.*' 

Just  then,  a  series  of  reflections  were  passing  through  mj 
paind,  that  rendered  me  extrea*<;lT  uncomfortable  *  and  I  felt 
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regret  that  I  had  so  pointedly  drawn  her  attention  to  the  horse 
Woaid  she  demand  him?  That  was  the  thought  that  troubled 
aie.  I  had  not  promised  her  any  horse  ia  my  troop,  and  More 
I  would  not  have  given  for  her  herd  of  a  thousand  ;  but  on  the 
strength  of  the  offer  I  had  made,  what  if  she  should  fancy  him  1 
The  circumstances  were  awkward  for  a  refusal  ;  indeed,  under 
any  circumstances  refu&al  would  have  been  painful.  I  began  to 
feel  that  I  could  deny  nothing.  This  proud,  beautiful  womao 
already  divided  my  interest  with  Moro  ! 

lilLy  position  was  a  delicate  one ;  fortunately,  I  was  relieved 
from  it  by  an  incident  that  carried  our  thoughts  into  a  new  cur- 
rent ;  the  troopers  who  had  followed  um  at  that  moment 
rode  up. 

She  seemed  uneasy  at  their  presence  ;  th^t  could  not  be  won- 
dered at,  considering  their  wild  garb  and  fierce  looks.  I  ordered 
them  back  to  their  quarters.  They  stared  fu-  a  moment  at  the 
fallen  mustang  with  its  rich  blood-stJiined  trappings,  at  its  late 
rider,  and  her  picturesque  garments ;  and  then,  matteri&i;  a  few 
words  to  one  another,  obeyed  the  erd«r.  I  wao  ^^^^  mon 
Alone  with  my  captive 


CHAPTER    VI. 

I80LINA      DK      VAROAS. 

As  soon  as  the  men  were  out  of  hearing,  ihe  sftid  iftii*^'^^s 

tevely  :  "  Ttjanot  ?" 
"  Some  of  them  are  Texans — not  alL'* 
"  You  are  their  chief  ?" 
"  I  am." 
"  Caotain  I  presume?* 


t 
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*'  Tl:at  IS  my  rank." 

'*  And  now,  Sefior  Captain,  am  I  yonr  captive  V* 

The  questioii  took  rae  by  s  irprise,  and,  for  the  moraent,  1  ild 
•ot  know  what  answer  to  make.  The  excitement  of  the  chase, 
Hie  encoanter,  and  it8  carious  devdopmente — perhaps,  above  all 
^.hcr  things,  the  bewitching  beauty  of  my  captive — had  driven 
out  of  my  mind  the  wfao4e  pnrpose  of  the  pursuit ;  and  fot 
tome  minutes  I  had  not  beca  thinking  of  any  result.  Tie  inter- 
rogatory reminded  me  that  I  had  a  delicate  duty  to  perform 
Was  thifl  lady  a  ipy  1 

Such  a  supposition  was  by  no  means  improbable,  as  any  old 
campaigner  can  testify.  "  Pair  ladies — though  never  oae  so 
fair  as  she — have,  ere  now,  served  their  country  in  this  fashfou 
She  may  be  the  bearer  of  some  iHaportant  dispateh  for  the  enemy. 
If  so,  and  I  iHjrmit  her  to  go  free,  the  consequences  may  bo 
eerious — unpleasant  even  to  myself.''    Thus  ran  my  reflections. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  disliked  the  duty  of  taking  her  back  a 
prisoner.  I  feared  to  execute  il ;  I  dreaded  her  displeasure.  1 
mshtd  to  befriends  with  her,  I  felt  the  influence  of  that  myste- 
rious power  which  transcends  all  strength — the  power  of  beautj, 
I  had  been  but  ten  minutes  in  the  company  of  this  brown-skinned 
maiden,  and  already  she  controlled  my  heart  as  though  she  had 
been  its  mistress  for  life  ! 

I  knew  not  how  to  reply.  She  saw  that  I  hesitated,  and 
attain  put  the  question  : 

"  Am  I  your  captive  ?" 

"  I  fear,  sefiorita,  I  am  yownj* 

I  was  prompted  to  this  declaration,  partly  to  escape  from  a 
direct  answer,  and  partly  giving  way  to  the  passion  already  fast 
gathering  in  my  bosom.  It  was  no  coquetry  9n  my  part,  no 
desire  to  make  a  pretty  passage  of  words.  Though  I  spoke  only 
from  impulse,  *  was  serious ;  and  with  no  little  anxie'y  did  1 
watch  the  efl"'  t  of  my  speech. 

Her  large    istrous  eyes  rested  upon  me,  at  first  with  a  puzzled 

2* 
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expressiOD  ;  this  gradaally  changed  to  one  of  more  sigiuficance 
— ODe  that  i^eased  me  better.  She  seemed  for  a  moment  tc 
throw  asido  her  indifference,  and  regarded  me  with  more  atten- 
tioD.  I  fancied,  from  the  glance  she  gave,  that  she  was  con 
tented  with  what  I  had  said.  For  all  that,  the  slight  curl  upoc 
her  pretty  lip  had  a  provoking  air  of  triumph  in  it ;  and  site 
resumed  ber  proad  hauteur  as  she  replied  : 

'*  Oon^e,  cavallero^  this  is  idle  compliment.  Am  I  free 
to  go  r 

I  wavered  betwixt  datj  and  orer-politeness  :  a  compromise 
offered  itselt 

"  Lady/'  said  I,  approaching  her,  and  looking  as  serionslv  as 
I  could  into  her  beaatifnl  eyes,  ''  if  you  give  me  your  word  thai 
you  are  not  a  fpy,  you  are  free  to  go  :  your  woi*d — I  ask  nothing 
more." 

I  prcst;rlbed  these  conditions  rather  in  a  tone  of  entreaty  than 
command.  I  affected  sternness,  but  my  countenance  must  have 
mocked  mc. 

My  captive  broke  into  unrestrained  laughter,  crying  out  al 
intervals  : 

''la  spy  I — a  spy  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Seftor  Capitan,  you  ar« 
^sting  ?" 

"  I  liope,  sefiorita,  you  are  in  earnest.  You  are  no  spy,  then  t 
— you  bear  no  dispatch  for  oar  enemy  P 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  mio  capitan  ;"  and  she  cod  tinned  her 
light  laughter. 

**  Wliy,  then,  did  you  try  to  make  away  from  us  1^ 

**  Ah,  cavallero  I  are  you  not  Tejahos  ?  Do  not  be  offendeo 
when  I  tell  you  that  your  people  bear  but  an  indifferent  repati^ 
lion  among  us  Mexicans." 

"But  your  attempt  to  escape  was,  to  say  the  least,  rash  aad 
imprudent ;  yoif  risked  life  by  it." 

*'  Carrambo,  yes  I  I  perceive  I  did  ;"  and  she  looked  signi. 
ficantly  at  the  moataLg,  while  a  bitter  smile  played  upon  her 
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Kps.  "  I  perceive  it  now ;  I  did  not  then.  I  did  JOt  tliini 
there  was  a  horseman  in  all  joar  troop  could  come  up  with  me. 
Merced !  there  was  (me.  You  have  overtaken  me :  you  altmit 
could  have  done  it " 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  her  large  brown  eyes  were  onci 
aore  turned  upon  me — not  in  a  fixed  gaze,  but  wandering.  Six 
seauned  me  from  the  forage-cap  on  my  crown  to  the  spur  upoc 
my  heel.  I  watched  her  eye  with  eager  interest :  I  fancied  that 
its  scornful  expression  was  giving  way  ;  I  fancied  there  was  n 
ray  of  tenderness  in  the  glance.  I  would  have  given  the  world 
to  have  divined  her  thoughts  at  that  moment. 

Our  eyes  met,  and  parted  in  mutual  embarrassment — at  least 
I  fancied  so  ;  for  on  turning  again,  I  saw  that  her  head  drooped, 
and  her  gaze  was  directed  downward,  as  if  some  new  thought 
occupied  her. 

For  some  moments,  both  were  silent.  We  might  have 
remained  longer  thus,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  acting 
rudely.  The  lady  was  still  my  captive.  1  had  not  yet  given 
her  peruuFsion  to  depart :  I  hastened  to  tender  it 

"  Spy  or  no  spy,  sefiorita,  I  shall  not  detain  yon.  I  shall  bear 
the  ritfk  :  you  are  free  to  go." 

*'  Gradas  !  ravallero  !  And  now,  since  yoa  have  behaved  so 
handsomely,  I  shall  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  the  ri«A;. 
Readr 

She  handed  me  a  folded  paper ;  at  a  glance  I  recognised  the 
^afe-guard  of  the  commander-in  chief,  enjoining  upon  all  to  respect 
its  bearer — the  Dalla  IsoUna  de  Vargas, 

"  You  perceive,  mio  capitan,  I  was  not  your  captive  after  all  f 
ba  I  ha  I  ba  P 

"  Lady,  you  are  too  generous  not  to  pardon  \he  radenesi 
to  which  you  have  been  subjected  1^ 

"  Freely,  capitan — ^freely." 

"  I  shudder  at  thought  of  the  risk  you  have  run.  Why  did 
vou  act  with  such  imprudence  ?     Your  sudden  flight  at  sight  of 
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our  picket  caused  suspicion,  and  of  course  it  was  our  duty  tc 
follow  and  capture  vou.  With  the  safe-guard,  you  had  no  cause 
for  flight." 

**  Ha  I   it  was  that  yerj  safe-guard  that  caused  me  to  fly." 

**  The  safe-guard,  sefiorita  ?     Pray,  explain  T 

'•Can  I  trust  your  prudence,  capitan  V* 

"  I  promise" - 

•'  Know,  then,  that  I  was  not  certain  you  were  Amerieanos, 
for  aught  I  con  id  see,  frm  might  have  been  a  guerilla  of  my 
countrymen.  How  would  it  be  if  this  paper,  and  sundry  others 
I  carry,  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Can  ales  T  You  perceive, 
capitan,  we  fear  our  friends  more  than  our  enemies^ 

1  now  fully  comprehended  the  motive  of  her  wild  flight. 

*'  You  speak  Spanish  too  well,  mio  capitan,"  continued  she. 
•'Had  you  cried  *  Halt  1'  in  your  native  tongue,  I  should  at 
once  have  pulled  np,  and  perhaps  saved  my  pet.  Ah,  me  \ — 
pobre  yegua  /" 

As  she  uttered  the  last  exclamation,  her  feelings  once  more 
overcame  her  ;  and  sinking  down  upon  her  knees,  she  passed  her 
arms  around  the  nepk  of  the  mustang,  now  stiflf  and  cold.  Her 
face  was  buried  in  the  long  thick  mane,  and  I  could  perceive  iht 
tears  sparkling  like  dew-drops  over  the  tossed  hair. 

"  Fohre  Lola,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  good  cause  to  grieve  ; 
I  had  reason  to  love  you  well.  More  than  once  you  saved  me 
from  the  fierce  Lipan  and  the  brutal  Comanche.  What  am  I  to 
do  now  ?  1  dread  the  Indian  foray  ;  1  shall  tremble  at  every 
sign  of  the  savage.  I  dare  no  more  venture  upon  the  pruiri**  , 
I  dare  not  go  abroad  ;  I  mast  tamely  stay  at  home,  illia  giie 
ndai  you  were  my  wings  :  they  are  clipped — I  fly  no  more" 

AH  this  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  extreme  bitterness ;  and  1.  ) 
who  so  loved  my  brave  steed,  could  appreciate  her  feelinjis 
With  the  hope  of  imparting  even  a  little  consolation,  I  repeated 
wnj  offer. 
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**  SeAorita/'  I  said,  "  I  hare  swift  horses  n  my  trocp— fiomi 
of  noble  race" 

"  Yoa  hare  no  horse  in  your  troop  I  value." 

*'  Yoa  have  not  seen  them  all  V 

"  All — every  one  of  thera — to-day,  as  you  filed  out  of  the 
city.^ 

**  Indeed  1" 

'*  Indeed,  yes,  noble  capitan.  I  saw  yoi  as  yoa  carried  your- 
self  80  cavalierly  at  the  head  of  yoar  troop  of  fiUbusteros — ha. 
ha,  ha  1" 

"  Sefiorita,  I  saw  not  you." 

"  Carrambo!  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  using  your  eyes 
There  was  not  a  halcon  or  reja  into  which  you  did  not  glance — 
not  a  smile  in  the  whole  street  you  did  not  seem  anxious  to  reci- 
procate^ — ha,  ha,  ha  1  I  fear,  Sefior  Capitan,  you  are  the  Don 
Juan  de  Tenorio  of  the  North." 

**  Lady,  it  is  not  my  character." 

'^  Nonsense,  you  are  proud  of  it.  I  never  saw  man  who  was 
not  But  come  !  a  truce  to  badinage.  About  the  horse — you 
have  none  in  your  troop  I  value,  save  one." 

I  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

'*  It  is  ^,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  Mora 

I  felt  as  if  ]  should  sink  into  the  earth.  My  embarrassment 
prevented  me  for  some  time  from  replying.  She  noticed  ray 
hesitation,  but  remaiiied  silent,  awaiting  my  answer. 

'*  Sefiorita^"  I  stammered  out  at  length,  "  that  steed  is  a  great 
';'  vorite — an  old  and  tried  friend.  1/  you  desire — to  possess  hioii 
lie  is — ^he  is  at  your  service." 

In  emphasizing  the  ''  if,"  I  was  appealing  to  her  getierosity. 
1 1  was  to  no  purpose. 

**  Tlmnk  you,"  she  replied,  coolly  ;  '*  he  shall  be  well  cared  for 
.N\>  doubt  he  will  serve  my  purpose.     How  ii  his  month  ?" 

I  was  chokmg  with  vexation,  and  could  not  reply.    I  begac 

^imU  h«r. 
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*'  Let  me  try  him,"  continued  she.  "  Ah  !  yon  hare  a  cart 
bit — that  will  do  ;  but  it  is  not  equal  to  ours.  I  use  a  mame 
luke.     Help  me  to  that  lazo." 

She  pointed  to  a  lazo  of  white  horsehair,  beautifully  plaited 
that  was  coiled  upon  the  saddle  of  the^ mustang. 

1  unloosed  the  rope — mechanically  I  did — and  in  the  same  way 
adjusted  it  to  the  horn  of  my  saddle.  I  noticed  that  the  noose- 
ring  was  of  silver  !    I  shortened  the  leathers  to  the  proper  length. 

"Now,  capitau  !*'  cried  she,  gathering  the  reins  in  her  small 
gloved  hand — *'  now  I  shall  see  how  he  performs." 

At  the  word,  she  bounded  into  the  saddle,  her  small  foot 
scarcely  touching  the  stirrup.  She  had  thrown  off  her  manga, 
and  her  woman's  form  was  now  displayed  in  all  its  nndulating 
outlines.  Tlie  silkcu  skirt  draped  down  to  her  ankles,  and  under- 
neath appeared  the  tiny  red  boot,  the  glancing  spur,  and  the 
lace  ruffle  of  her  snow-white  calzancillos,  A  scarlet  sash  bound 
her  waist,  with  its  fringed  ends  drooping  to  the  saddle  ;  and  the 
tight  bodice,  lashed  with  lace,  displayed  the  full  rounding  of  her 
bosom,  as  it  rose  and  fell  in  quiet,  regular  beating — ^for  she 
seemed  in  no  way  excited  or  neryous.  Her  fall  round  eye 
expressed  only  calmness  and  courage. 

I  stood  transfixed  with  admiration.  I  thought  of  the  Ama- 
zons :  were  they  beautiful  like  her?  With  a  troop  of  such  war- 
riors one  might  conqiier  a  world! 

A  fierce-looking  bull,  moved  by  curiosity  or  otherwise,  had 
separated  from  the  herd,  and  was  seen  approaching  the  spot 
where  we  were.  This  was  just  what  the  fair  rider  wanted.  At 
a  touch  of  the  spur,  the  horse  sprang  forward,  and  galloped 
directly  for  the  bull.  The  latter,  cowed  at  the  sudden  onset, 
iurued  and  ran  ;  but  his  swift  pursuer  SDon  came  within  lazo 
distance.  The  noose  circled  in  the  air,  and,  launched  forward, 
was  seen  to  settle  around  the  horns  of  the  animal.  The  horse 
was  now  wheeled  round,  and  headed  in  an  opposite  directioi;. 
The  rope  tightened  with  a  sudden  pluck,  and  the  bull  was  thrown 
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With  Tiolence  on  the  plain,  where  he  lay  stanned  and  apparently 
lifeless.  Before  he  bad  time  to  recover  himself  the  rider  torned 
her  horse,  trotted  up  to  the  prostrate  animal,  bent  over  :n  the 
•addle,  unfastened  the  noose,  and,  after  coiling  it  upon  her  aroij 
came  galloping  back. 

•*  Superb  I — magnificent  I**  she  exclaimed,  leaping  from  the 
•addle,  and  gazing  at  the  steed.  "  Beantifnl ! — most  beautiful  1 
Ah  Lola,  poor  Lola  I  I  fear  I  shall  soon  forget  thee  T'  The 
last  words  were  addressed  to  the  mustang.  Then  turning  to  me, 
she  added  :  '*  And  this  horse  is  mine  7" 

**  Yes,  lady,  if  yon  will  it,"  I  replied,  somewhat  cheerlessly,  for 
I  felt  as  if  my  best  friend  was  about  to  be  taken  from  me. 

**  But  1  do  not  will  it,"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  determination ; 
and  then  breaking  into  a  laugh,  she  cried  out :  *'  Ha  I  capitan, 
I  know  your  thoughts.  Think  you  I  cannot  approciate  the 
sacrifice  you  would  make  ?  Keep  yonr  favorite.  Enough  that 
one  of  us  should  suffer  f  and  she  pointed  to  the  mustang. 
**  Keep  the  brave  black  ;  you  well  know  how  to  ride  him. 
Were  he  mine,  no  mortal  could  influence  me  to  part  with  him." 

**  There  is  but  one  who  could  influence  rne.^ 

As  I  said  this,  I  looked  anxiously  for  the  answer.  It  was  not 
in  words  I  expected  it,  but  in  the  glance.  Assuredly  there  was 
no  frown  ;  I  even  fancied  I  could  detect  a  smile — a  blending  of 
triumph  and  satisfaction.  It  was  short-lived,  and  my  heart  fell 
again  under  her  light  laugh. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  That  one  is  of  course  your  lady-love.  Well, 
Aoble  capitan,  if  you  are  true  to  her,  as  to  your  brave  steed,  she 
will  have  no  cause  to  doubt  yonr  fealty.  I  must  leave  yor 
Adios  I" 

**  Shall  I  not  be  permitted  to  accompany  you  to  your  home  ?' 

'*  Gradas!  no,  sefior.  I  am  at  home.  Mira/  my  father's 
house  1"  She  pointed  to  the  hacienda.  **  Here  is  one  who  will 
look  to  the  remains  of  poor  Lola ;"  and  she  signalled  to  a 
raonero  at  that  moment  coming  fro^u  the  herd.     "lleme'»»*^» 
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capitao,  you  are  an  eoemj  ;  I  must  oot  accept  your  pohteHess 
neitlier  may  I  offer  jou  hospitalitj.     Ah  I   you  know  not  xi&^ 
you  know  not  the  tyrant  Santa  Anna.     Perhaps  even  at  thia 

uioment  his  spies  are" She  glanced  suspiciously  around  af 

she  spoke.     "  0  Hearens  I"  she  exclaimed  with  a  start,  as  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  form  of  a  man  advancing  iown  the  hill 
*  Santisima  Virgm  /  it  is  Ijnrra  l" 

"  Ijurra  V 

"  Ouly  mj  cousin  ;  but" She  hesitated,  and  then  snd 

denly  changing  to  an  expression  of  entreaty,  she  continued : 
**  O  leave  me,  senor  1  *  Por  amor  Dios  I  leave  me  1  Adieu, 
adieu  I" 

Though  I  longed  to  have  a  nearer  view  ot  Ijurra,"  the  hur- 
ried earnestness  of  her  manner  overcame  me;  and  without 
making  other  reply  than  a  simple  "i^dios,"  I  vaulted  into  my 
saddle^  and  rode  off. 

On  reaching  the  border  of  the  woods,  cariosity — a  stronger 
feeling,  perhaps — mastered  my  politeness  ;  and,  under  the  pre- 
^tenee  of  adjusting  my  stirrup,  I  turned  in  the  saddle,  and  glanced 
back.  Ijurra  had  arrived  upon  the  ground.  I  beheld  a  tall, 
dark  man,  dressed  in  the  usual  costume  of  the  ricos  of  Mexico  : 
dark  cloth  polka  jacket,  blue  military  trousers,  with  scarlet  sash 
around  his  waist,  and  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  hat  upon  hif 
head.  He  appeared  about  thirty  years  of  age,  whiskered, 
moustached,  and,  after  a  fashion,  handsome.  It  was  not  his 
age,  nor  his  personal  appearance,  nor  yet  his  costume,  that  had 
my  attention  at  the  moment.  I  watched  only  his  actions.  He 
stood  confronting  his  cousin,  or  rather  he  stood  over  her,  for  she 
•ppeared  to  cower  before  him  in  an  attitude  of  fear  !  He  held 
a  paper  in  one  hand,  and  I  saw  he  was  pointing  to  it  as  he 
{(poke.  There  was  a  fierce,  vnlture-Iike  expression  upon  his 
face ;  and  even  in  the  distance  I  could  tell,  from  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  that  he  was  talking  angrily.  Why  should  she  fear 
i«si?    Why  submit  to  such  rude  rebuke?     He  must  have 
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ft  strange  power  over  that  spirit  who  could  force  t  thus  tamelj 
to  listen  to  reproach? 

These  were  mj  reflections.  My  irapulse  wa^  to  drive  tb« 
spurs  into  the  sides  of  my  horse,  and  gallop  back  upon  thi 
i;round.  I  might  have  done  so  had  the  scene  lasted  raucL  ^onger 
hot  I  saw  the  lady  suddenly  leave  the  spot,  and  walk  rapidly  io 
ihe  direction  of  the  hacienda. 

I  wheeled  round  again,  and  plunging  under  the  shadows  of 
the  forest,  soon  fell  into  a  road  leading  to  the  rancheria.  My 
thoughts  full  of  the  incident  that  had  just  passed,  I  rode  uncon- 
fciously,  leaving  my  horse  to  his  own  guidance.  My  reveri« 
was  interrupted  by  the  challenge  of  one  of  my  own  sentries, 
which  admonished  me  that  I  had  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
▼illage. 
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Mr  adventure  did  not  end  with  the  day  ;  it  was  continued 
into  the  night,  and  repeated  in  my  dreams.  I  rode  the  chase 
over  again  ;  I  dashed  through  the  magueys,  I  leaped  the  ztquia^ 
and  galloped  through  the  affrighted  herd  ;  I  beheld  the  spotted 
mustang  stretched  lifeless  upon  the  plain,  its  rider  bending  and 
weeping  over  it.  That  face  of  rare  beauty,  that  form  of  exqni- 
Uiie  proportion,  that  eye  rotund  and  noble,  that  tongue  so  free, 
and  heart  so  bold — all  were  again  encountered  in  dreamland.  A 
dark  face  wa«  in  the  vision,  and  at  intervals  crossed  the  picture 
like  a  cloud.    It  was  the  face  of  Ijurra. 

]  think  it  was  that  awoke  me,  but  the  riveiiU  of  the  bugh 
was  iu  my  ears  as  I  leaped  from  my  couch. 
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For  8om^  moments  I  was  nnder  the  impression  ihat  the 
adventare  had  been  a  dream  :  an  object  that  hnng  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  came  under  my  eyes,  and  recalled  the  reaPity — it  wm 
my  saddle,  over  the  holsters  of  which  lay  a  coil  of  white  horse 
hair  rope,  with  a  silrer  ring  at  the  end.  I  remembered  tht 
iazo. 

When  fairly  awake,  I  reviewed  my  yesterday's  adventure 
from  first  to  last.  1  tried  to  think  calmly  upon  it ;  I  tried  to  get 
out  of  my  thoughts,  and  return  seriously  to  my  duties.  A  vain 
attempt  1  The  more  I  reflected  upon  the  incident,  the  more  I 
became  couscions  of  the  powerful  interest  its  heroine  had  excited 
within  me.  Interest,  indeed  I  Say  rather  passion — a  passion 
that  in  one  single  hour  had  grown  as  large  as  my  heart  I 

It  was  not  the  first  love  of  my  life.  I  was  nigh  thirty  years 
of  age.  I  had  been  enamored  before — more  than  once,  it  may 
be — and  I  understood  what  the  feeling  was.  I  needed  no  Cupid 
to  tell  me  I  was  in  love  again — to  the  very  ends  of  my  Angers. 

To  paint  the  object  of  my  passion  is  a  task  I  shall  not  attempU 
Beauty  like  hers  must  be  left  to  the  imagination.  Think  of  the 
woman  you  yourself  love  or  have  loved  ;  fancy  her  in  her  fair- 
pat  moments,  in  bower  or  boudoir — ^perchance  a  blushing  bride 

— and  you  may  form  some   idea No,  no,  no  1  you  could 

never  have  looked  upon  woman  so  lovely  as  Isolina  de  Vargas 

Oh  !  that  I  could  fix  that  fleeting  phantom  of  beauty — that 
I  couid  paint  that  Hkeness  for  the  world  to  admire  1  It  cannot 
be.  The  most  puissant  pen  is  powerless,  the  brightest  color  too 
cold.  Though  deeply  graven  upon  the  tablets  of  my  heart,  I 
cannot  multiply  the  impression. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  wavy  hair,  profuse  and  glossed — of 
almond  eyes  with  long  dark  fringes — of  pearl-white  teeth,  and 
cheeks  tinted  with  damascene.  All  these  had  she,  but  they  are 
not  peculiar  characteristics.  Other  women  aro  thus  gifted.  The 
traits  of  her  beauty  lay  in  the  intellectual  as  much  as  the  physi- 
eal — in  a  happy  combination  of  both.     The  sool,  the  spirit,  had 
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it8  Fbare  in  prodacing  this  incomparable  picture.  It  was  tc 
behold  the  play  of  those  noble  featnres,  to  watch  the  changing 
cheek,  the  varying  smile,  the  falling  lash,  the  flashing  eye,  the 
glance  now  tender,  now  sublime — it  was  to  look  on  all  this,  U 
}>e  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  divinest  loveliness. 

«  *  *  ♦  *  «  4t 

•As  I  ate  my  frngal  breakfast,  such  a  vision  was  passing  before 
roe.  I  contemplated  the  future  with  pleasant  hopes,  but  not 
without  feelings  of  uneasiness.  I  had  not  forgotten  the  abrupt 
parting — no  invitation  *;0  renew  the  acquaintance,  no  hope,  no 
prospect  that  I  should  ever  behold  that  beautiful  woman  again, 
unless  blind  chance  should  prove  my  friend. 

I  am  not  a  fatalist,  and  I  therefore  resolved  not  to  rely  upoD 
mere  destiny,  but,  if  possible,  to  help  it  a  little  in  its  evolution. 

Before  I  had  finished  my  coffee,  a  dozen  schemes  had  passed 
through  my  mind,  all  tending  towards  one  object — the  renewal 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Isolina  de  Yargas.  Unless  favored  by 
some  lucky  accident,  or,  what  was  more  desirable,  by  the  lady 
herself f  I  knew  we  might  never  meet  again.  In  such  times,  it 
was  not  likely  she  would  be  much  "  out  of  doors  ;''  and  in  a  few 
days,  hours  perhaps,  /  might  be  ordered  en  route  never  more  to 
return  to  that  interesting  outpost.  As  the  district  was,  of 
course,  under  martial  law,  and  I  was  de  facto  dictator,  you  will 
imagine  tha^  I  might  easily  procure  the  right  of  entry  anywhere. 
Not  so  Whatever  be  the  license  of  the  rude  soldier  as  regards 
the  common  people  of  a  conquered  country,  the  position  of  the 
officer  with  its  higher  class  is  essentially  different.  If  a  gentle- 
man, he  naturally  feels  a  delicacy  in  making  any  advances 
towards  an  acquaintance  ;  and  his  honor  restrains  him  from  th 
freer  forms  of  introduction.  To  take  advantage  of  his  positio 
>f  power  would  be  a  positive  meanness,  of  which  a  true  gentle 
man  cannot  be  guilty.  Besides,  there  may  be  rancour  on  tiie 
part  of  the  conquered — there  usually  is  ;  but  even  when  nc 
feeling  exists,  another  barrier  standi    n  the  way  of  free  asso 
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elation  between  the  officer  and  ''society.''  The  latter  feels  that 
the  position  of  affairs  will  not  be  permanent ;  the  enemy  will  ic 
time  evacuate,  and  then  the  vengeance  of  mcb-patriotism  is  tc 
be  dreaded.  Never  did  the  ricos  of  Mexico  feel  more  secure 
than  while  under  the  protection  of  the  American  army.  Manj 
of  them  were  disposed  to  be  friendly,  but  the  phantom  of  the 
future,  with  its  mob  itneiUeSf  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  under 
this  dread  they  were  forced  to  adopt  a  hypocritical  exclusiveness. 
Epaulettes  must  not  be  seen  glancing  through  the  windows  of 
their  drawing-rooms  I 

Under  such  circumstances,  my  situation  was  difficult  enough. 
I  might  gaze  upon  the  outside  walls  of  that  handsome  hacienda 
till  my  heart  ached,  but  how  was  I  to  effect  an  entrance  7 

To  charge  a  fort,  a  battery,  an  intrenched  camp — to  storm  a 
castle,  or  break  a  solid  square — one  or  all  would  have  been  child's 
play  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  crossing  that  glacial  line  of 
etiquette  that  separated  me  from  my  beautiful  enemy. 

To  effect  this  purpose,  a  dozen  schemes  were  passed  through 
my  mind,  and  rejected,  till  my  eyes  at  length  rested  upon  the 
most  interesting  object  in  the  apartment — the  little  white  rope 
that  hung  upon  my  saddle-bow.  In  the  lazo,  I  recognized  my 
*  forlorn-hope.'  That  pretty  implement  must  be  returned  to  it* 
owner.  I  myself  should  take  it  home!  So  far  destiny  should  be 
guided  by  me  ;  beyond,  I  should  have  to  pat  my  trust  in  destiny. 

I  think  best  under  the  influence  of  a  cigar  ;  and  lighting  ona^ 
I  ascended  to  the  azotea,  to  complete  my  little  scheme. 

I  had  scarcely  made  two  turns  of  the  roof,  when  a  horsemaa 
scalloped  into  the  plaza.  He  was  in  dragoon  uniform,  and  I  saw 
lie  was  an  orderly  from  head-quarters,  and  inquiring  for  the  com- 
mander of  the  outpost.  One  of  the  men  pointed  to  me  ;  and  the 
orderly  trotting  forward,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  alcalde's  house, 
and  announced  to  me  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  dispatch  from 
the  general-inchief,  at  the  same  time  showing  a  folded  paper.  1 
directed  him  to  pass  it  up  on  the  point  of  his  sabre,  which  he  lid} 
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L.  A  then  saluting  me,  he  tarned  his  horse  and  gallo^ied  Dack  aa 
h<*  bad  come. 

I  opened  the  dispatch,  and  read: 

•*  ■■AD-QVARTBBS,  AUCT  OF  OoOVPAnOB 
Juljf  -^  1M6. 

**  Sat — Yon  will  take  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  your  men,  and  pra 
30^  to  the  hacienda  of  Don  Ramon  de  Vargas,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  your  station.  You  will  there  find  5,000  head  ol 
beeves,  which  yon  will  cause  to  be  driven  to  the  camp  of  the 
American  army,  and  delirered  to  the  commissary-general.  You 
will  find  the  necessary  drivers  upon  the  ground,  and  a  portion  of 
you  troop  will  form  the  escort.  The  enclosed  note  will  enable 
you  \o  understand  the  nature  of  your  duty. 


*OAwtAa  WAvnu.**  "A.  A.  Adjutant-general.** 

"  Surely,"  thought  I,  as  I  finished  reading — "  surely  there  is  a 
"  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends."  Just  as  I  was  cudgelling 
my  t)rains  for  some  scheme  of  introduction  to  Don  Ramon  de 
Vai}{as,  here  comes  one  ready  fashioned  to  my  hand." 

I  thought  no  more  about  the  lazo  :  the  rope  was  no  longer  an 
object  of  prime  interest.  Trimmed  and  embellished  with  the 
graceful  excuse  of  "  duty/'  I  should  now  ride  boldly  up  to  the 
hacienda,  and  enter  its  gates  with  the  confident  air  of  a  welcome 
gucct.  Welcome  indeed  1  A  contract  for  5000  beeves,  and  at 
war-prices  I  A  good  stroke  of  business  on  the  part  of  the  old 
Don.  Of  course,  I  shall  see  him — "  embrace  him" — ^hobnob  with 
him  over  a  glass  of  Canario  or  Xeres — get  upon  the  most  inti< 
mate  terms,  and  so  be  '^  asked  back.*'  I  am  usually  popular  with 
old  gentlemen,  and  I  trusted  to  my  bright  star  to  place  me  ^ 
^tpp&rt  with  Don  Ramon  de  Yargas.  The  coralling  of  the  cattle 
would  occupy  some  time— a  brace  of  hours  at  the  least.  That 
would  be  outside  work,  and  I  could  intrust  it  to  my  lieutcrant 
or  a  sergciut.     For  myself,  I  was  determined  to  stay  by  th> 
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walls.  The  Don  mast  go  oat  to  look  after  nis  vaqueros  l\ 
would  be  rade  to  leave  me  alone.  He  would  introdace  me  t4 
his  daughter — he  could  not  do  less  :  a  customer  on  so  large  t 

scale  1     We  should  be  left  to  ourselves,  and  then Ha  I   Ijiir- 

ra  I     I  had  forgotten  him.     Would  he  be  there  ? 

The  recollection  of  tiiis  man  fell  like  a  shadow  over  the  bright 
fancies  I  had  conjured  up. 

A  dispatch  from  head-quarters  calls  for  prompt  attention,  ami 
my  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
order  into  execution.  Without  loss  of  time,  I  issued  orders  foi 
about  fifty  of  the  rangers  to  *'  boot  and  saddle/' 

I  was  about  to  give  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  my  toilet, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  I  might  as  well  first  read  the  "  note*" 
referred  to  in  the  dispatch.  I  opened  the  paper  ;  to  my  surprise, 
the  document  was  in  Spanish.  This  did  not  puzzle  mo  and  1 
read  : 

*'  The  5000  beeves  are  ready  for  you,  according  to  the  contract, 
but  /cannot  take  upon  me  to  deliver  them.  They  must  be  taken 
from  me  with  show  of  force  ;  and  even  a  little  rudeness  on  the  pari 
of  t^ose  you  send  would  not  be  out  of  place.  My  vaqunros  are 
at  your  service,  but  /must  not  command  them.     You  roaypre<j 

tbenL 

"Ramon  db  YiRaAs.'' 

This  note  was  addressed  to  the  commissary-general  of  the  Ameri 
can  army.  Its  meaning,  thoagh  to  the  uninitiated  a  little  ob 
Bcure,  was  to  me  as  clear  as  noonday  ;  and  although  it  gave  me 
a  high  opinion  of  the  administrative  talents  of  Don  Ramon  de 
Vur<^a8,  it  was  by  no  means  a  welcome  document.  It  renderea 
Dull  every  act  of  the  fine  programme  I  had  sketched  out.  By  its 
iireetions,  there  was  to  be  lo  **  embracing,'*  no  hobnobbing  over 
wine,  no  friendly  chat  with  the  Don,  no  tU^.drtete  with  his  beauti- 
ful daughter — no  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  to  ride  up  with 
a  swagger,  bang  the  doors,  threaten  the  trembling  porter,  k*  *k 
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the  peons,  and  demand  from  their  mastej  5000  head  of  beef-cat 
tie— all  in  true  freebooting  style  I 

A  nice  figure  I  shall  cut,  thought  I,  in  the  eyes  of  Isolina  ; 

it  a  little  reflection  convinced  me  that  that  intelligent  creature 
would  be  in  the  secret.  Yes,  she  will  understand  my  motiyes. 
I  can  act  with  as  much  mildness  as  circumstances  will  permit. — 
My  Texan  lieutenant  wilf  do  the  kicking  of  the  peons,  and  thai 
without  much  pressing.  If  she  be  not  cloistered,  I  will  have  a 
glimpse  at  her  ;  so  here  goes.     *'  To  Horse  /'* 

The  bugle  gave  the  signal  ;  fifty  rangers — with  Lieutenants 
llolingsworth  and  Wheatley — leaped  into  their  saddles,  and  next 
moment  were  filing  by  twos  from  the  plaza,  myself  at  their  head. 

A  twenty  minutes^  trot  brought  us  to  the  front  gate  of  the 
hacienda,  where  we  halted.  The  great  door,  massive  and  jail- 
liko,  was  closed,  locked,  and  barred  ;  the  shutters  of  the  windows 
as  well.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  outside,  not  even  the  ap- 
parition of  a  frightened  peon.  I  had  given  my  Texan  lieutenant 
his  cue  ;  he  knew  enough  of  Spanish  for  the  purpose. 

Flinging  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  he  approached  the  gatcj. 
and  commenced  hammering  upon  it  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol. 

"  Ambre  la  puerta  P'    (Open  the  door  I)  cried  he. 

No  answer 

**  La  piicrta — la  pueria  I"  he  repeated  in  a  louder  ton<*.  Stiii 
no  answer. 

"  Ambre  la  puerta  r  once  more  Yociferated  the  lieutenant,  nt 
the  same  time  thundering  on  the  woodwork  with  his  weapon.. 

When  the  noise  ceased,  a  faint  *'  Quien  es  '/^  (Who  is  it  ?)  wai 
heard  from  within. 

"  Yo  r  hawled  Wheatley,  **  ambre  !  ambre  P^ 

**  Si,  sefioTf^^  answered  the  voice,  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  key. 

**  Anda!  anda  '  Somas  kombres  de  bien,^  (Quick  then  I  W« 
are  honest  men.) 

A  rattling  of  chains  and  shooting  of  bolts  now  commenced, 
and  lasted  for  at  least  a  couple  of  minutes,  at  the  end  of  whir^ 
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M'me  the  great  foldiag-doors  opened  inward,  displaying  to  ?iew 
Ibe  swarthy  leather-clad  |>(wter(?,  the  brick-pared  sagitan,  and  a 
port'.on  of  the  patio,  or  courtyard  within. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  fairly  open,  Wheatley  made  a  rush  at 
the  trembling  porter,  caught  liim  by  the  jerkin,  boxed  both  hie 
ears,  and  tbcti  commanded  him,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  summon  the 
duehj  '  Tiiis  conduct,  somewhat  unexpected  on  the  part  of  the 
rangers,  seemed  to  be  just  to  their  taste  ;  and  I  could  hear  be- 
hmii  me  the  whole  troop  chuckling  in  half-suppressed  laughter. 
GueriU^ros  as  they  were,  they  hadn  ver  been  allowed  much 
liceusfj  ill  their  dealings  with  the  inhabitants — the  non-combatants 
— of  the  country,  and  much  less  had  they  witnessed  such  con- 
duct on  the  p  irt  of  their  officers.  Indeed,  it  was  cause  of  com- 
plaint in  tiie  ranks  of  the  American  army,  and  with  many  officers 
to'\  that  even  hostile  Mexicans  were  treated  with  a  lenient 
consideration  denied  to  themselves.  Wheatley's  behaviour, 
thert  fore,  touched  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  our  following,  that 
vilATiited  pleasantly  enough  ;  they  began  to  believe  that  the  cam- 
pa'.gu  was  about  to  become  a  little  more  jolly. 

'SSe^or,"  stammered  the  porter,  "the  du — du — duefio  has  giveu 
or  —orders — he  wi — wi — will  not  s — see  any  one.'' 

'*  WUl  not  I"  echoed  Wheatley  ;   "  go,  tell  him  he  must  P 

"  Yes  amigOj^  I  said  soothingly ;  for  I  began  to  fear  the  mau 
would  bo  too  badly  frightened  to  deliver  his  message.  **  Go,  say 
to  your  master  that  an  American  officer  has  business  with  him. 
and  musl  see  him  immediately." 

The  man  went  off,  after  a  little  more  persuasion  from  the  free 
band  of  Wl^eatley,  of  course  leaving  the  gates  open  behind  him. 

We  did  not  wait  for  his  return.  The  patio  looked  inviting  ; 
and  directing  Holingftworth  to  remain  outside  with  the  men,  and 
the  Texan  lieutenant  to  follow  me,  I  headed  mj  horse  for  the 
gpreat  archway,  and  rode  in. 
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CHAPTER    Tin. 

On  enteriog  the  courtyard,  a  somewhat  novel  scene  presented  ^ 
itself — a  Spanish  picture,  with  some  transatlantic  tonches.  The 
path  of  a  Mexican  house  is  its  proper  firont.  Here  jon  no 
longer  look  npon  jaiMike  doors  and  windows,  but  facades  gaily 
frescoed,  curtained  yerandahs,  and  glazed  sashes  that  reach  to 
the  ground.  The  patio  of  Don  Ramon's  mansion  was  paved 
with  brick.  A  fottntain,  with  its  tank  of  japanned  mnson  work, 
stood  in  the  centTC  ;  orange-trees  stretched  their  fronds  over 
the  water  :  their  golden  globes  and  white  wax-like  flowers  per- 
fumed the  atmosphere,  which,  cooled  by  the  constant  evapora- 
tioa  of  the  jet  tPeau^  felt  fresh  and  fragrant.  Round  three  sides 
of  the  court  extended  a  verandah,  its  floor  of  painted  tiles  ris- 
ing but  a  few^inches  above  the  level  of  the  paved  court.  A  row 
of  fortaUs  supported  the  roof  of  this  verandah,  and  the  whole 
corridor  was  railed  in,  and  curtained.  The  curtains  were  close- 
drawn,  and  except  at  one  point — the  entrance  between  two  of 
the  portales — the  corridor  was  completely  screened  from  our 
view,  and  consequently  all  the  windows  of  the  house,  which 
opened  into  the  verandah.  No  human  face  greeted  our  searching 
glances.  In  looking  to  the  rear,  into  the  great  corrat^  or  cattle- 
jard,  we  could  see  numerous  peons  in  their  brown  leathern 
dresses,  with  naked  legs  and  sandalled  feet ;  vaqueros  in  all  their 
grandeur  of  velveteens,  bell-buttons,  and  gold  or  silver  lace ; 
with  a  number  of  women  and  young  girls  in  colored  naguas  and 
rebosos.  A  busy  scene  was  presented  in  that  quarter.  It  was 
th^  great  cattle  enclosure,  for  the  estate  of  Don  Ramon  i» 

a 
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Vargas  was  a  kadenda  de  ganados,  or  grand  cattle-farm-  •  a  titit 
whicli  in  no  waj  detracts  from  the  presumed  respectabilitf  ct  ita 
owuer,  mauy  of  the  noble  hidalgos  of  Mexico  being  ouXj  gf%zv!!f% 
an  a  large  scale. 

On  entering  the  patio,  I  only  glanced  back  at  the  corral ;  mj 
eyes  were  bosy  with  the  curtained  verandah,  and,  failing  there, 
were  carried  op  to  the  azotea,  in  hopes  of  discovering  the  object 
of  my  thoughts.  The  house,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  was 
bat  a  single  story  in  height,  and  from  the  saddle,  I  could  almost 
look  into  the  azotea.  I  could  see  that  it  was  a  sanctuary  of 
rare  plants,  and  the  broad  leaves  and  bright  corollas  of  some  of 
the  taller  ones  appeared  over  the  edge  of  the  parapet.  Abun- 
dance of  fair  flowers  I  could  perceive,  but  not  that  for  which  1 
was  looking.  No  face  yet  showed,  no  voice  greeted  us  with  a 
welcome.  The  shouts  of  the  vaqueros,  the  music  of  singing-birds 
caged  along  the  corridor,  and  the  murmur  of  the  fountain,  wen 
the  only  sounds.  The  two  former  suddenly  became  hushed,  ab 
the  hoofs  of  our  horses  rang  upon  the  stone  pavement,  and  the 
heedless  water  alone  continued  to  utter  its  soft  monotone.  Once 
more  my  eyes  swept  the  curtain,  gazing  intently  into  the  few 
apertures  left  by  a  careless  draping  ;  once  more  they  sought  the 
azotea,  and  glanced  along  the  parapet :  my  scrutiny  still  re- 
mained unrewarded. 

Without  exchanging  a  word,  Wheatley  and  I  sat  silent  in  our 
saddles,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  portero.  Already  the 
peons,  vaqiieros,  and  wenches  had  poured  in  through  the  back 
gateway,  and  stood  staring  with  astonishment  at  the  unexpected 
guests.  After  a  considerable  pause,  the  tread  of  feet  was  heard 
u}>on  the  corridor,  and  presently  the  messenger  appeared,  and 
announced  that  the  dueflo  was  coming.  In  a  minute  after,  on€ 
of  the  curtains  was  drawn  back,  and  an  old  gentleman  made  hia 
n>pearance  behind  the  railing.  He  was  a  person  of  large  frame, 
Aid  although  slightly  stooping  with  age,  his  step  was  firm,  and 
ois  whole  aspect  bespoke  a  wonderful  energy  and  resolutioo 
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Bis  eyes  were  large  and  brilliant,  shadowed  bj  heavy  brows, 
npon  which  the  hair  still  retained  its  dark  color,  althoagh  that 
of  his  head  was  white  as  snow.  He  was  simply  habited —in  a 
jaclcet  of  nankeen  cloth,  and  wide  trousers  of  like  material.  He 
wore  neither  waistcoat  nor  cravat.  A  full  white  shirt  of  finest 
finen  covered  his  breast,  and  a  sash  of  dull  blue  color  was  twisted 
round  his  waist.  On  his  head  was  a  costly  hat  of  the  "  Guay- 
aquil grass,"  and  in  his  fingers  a  husk  cigarrito,  smoking  at  the 
end. 

Altogether,  the  aspect  of  Don  Ramon — for  it  was  he — dcspitu 
its  assumed  sternness,  was  pleasing  and  intelligent ;  and  I  should 
have  relished  a  friendly  chat  with  him,  even  upon  his  own 
account. 

This,  however,  was  out  of  the  question.  I  must  abide  by  the 
spirit  of  my  orders;  the  farce  must  be  played  out ;  so,  touchiuj^ 
the  flanks  of  my  horse,  I  rode  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  veran- 
dah, and  placed  myself  vis-d-vis  to  the  Don. 

"  Are  you  Don  Ramon  de  Vargas  f " 

"Si,  sefior,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  of  angry  astonish- 
ment. 

"  I  am  an  officer  of  the  American  army" — I  spoke  loud,  and 
in  Spanish,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  the  peons  and  vaqueros. 
"  I  am  sent  to  offer  you  a  contract  to  supply  the  army  with 
beeves.     I  have  here  an  order  from  the  general-in-chief ^' 

**  I  have  no  beeves  for  sale,''  interrupted  Don  Ramon  in  a  loud 
indignant  voice;  "  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  American 
army." 

'*  Then,  sir,"  retorted  I,  "  I  must  take  your  beeves  without 
four  consent.  You  will  be  paid  for  them,  but  take  them  I 
must ;  my  orders  require  that  I  should  do  so.  Moreover,  youf 
vaqueros  must  accompany  us,  and  drive  the  cattle  to  the  Ameri- 
can camp." 

As  I  said  this,  I  sigralled  to  Holingsworth,  who  rode  in  witb 
ok  following  ;  and  then  the  whole  troop,  filing  through  the  back 
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gateway,  began  to  collect  the  frightened  vaquero«,  and  scl  them 
about  their  work. 

"  I  protest  against  thiR  robbery  1"  shouted  Don  Ramon.  "  It 
ts  infamous — contrary  to  the  laws  of  cifilized  warfare.  I  shall 
appeal  to  luy  goyernment — to  yonrs — I  shaH  have  redress." 

'*  You  shall  have  payment,  Don  Ramon,"  said  I,  apparently 
tjying  to  pacify  him. 

"Payment,  carrambo !  —  payment  from  robbers,  fUUms- 
teros  "  

**  Couie,  come,  old  gentleman  V^  cried  Wheatley,  who  waa 
only  half  behind  the  scenes,  and  who  spoke  rather  in  earnest, 
**  keep  a  good  tongue  ha  yo«r  head,  or  yon  may  lose  something 
of  more  value  to  yon  than  your  cattle.  Remember  whom  yon 
ore  talking  to." 

**  Tfjanos !  ladrones  !"  hissed  Don  Ramon,  with  an  earnest  ap- 
plication of  the  latter  phrase  that  wouM  certaii»ly  have  brought 
VVheatley's  revolver  from  his  belt,  had  I  not,  at  the  moment, 
whispered  a  word  in  the  lientenant's  ear. 

"  Hang  the  old  rascal  I"  muttered  he,  in  reply  to  me ;  "I 
thought  he  was  in  earnest.  Look  here,  old  fellow  I"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  himself  to  Don  Ramon,  "don't  yon  be  scared 
about  the  dollars.  Uncle  Sam's  a  liberal  trader  and  a  good 
paymaster.  I  wish  yonr  beef  was  mine,  and  I  had  Aw  promise 
to  pay  for  it.  So  take  things  a  little  easier,  if  yott  please  ;  and 
don't  be  so  free  of  yonr  *  filibusteros*  and  Madrones  ;'  frceborn 
Texans  ain^t  used  to  snch  talk.'' 

Don  Ramon  suddenly  cut  short  the  colloquy  by  angrily  clos- 
ing the  curtains,  and  hidiug  himself  from  onr  sight. 

During  the  whole  scene,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  controllin«; 
my  countenance.  I  could  perceive  that  the  Mexican  labored 
nnd^r  a  simihir  difficulty.  There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  the 
corner  of  his  keen  eye  that  required  restraint  ;  and  I  thought 
once  or  twice  either  he  or  I  shoirM  lose  our  equanimity,  /cer- 
tainly should  have  done  so,  but  that  my  heart  and  eyes  wer> 
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nost  of  the  time  in  other  quartera.  As  for  the  Don,  he  wsa 
playing  an  important  part ;  and  a  suspicion  of  bis  hypocrisy,  on 
the  minds  of  sonw  of  the  leathern-clad  greasers  who  listeued  to 
the  dialogue,  might  have  afterwards  brought  him  to  trouble 
Most  of  them  were  his  own  domestics  and  retainers,  but  not  all 
There  were  free  ranchtros  among  them — some  who  belonged  to 
the  pueblita  itself — some,  perchance,  who  had  figured  in  pronuit 
ciamentos — ^who  voted  at  elections,  and  called  themselves  dthem 
The  Don,  therefore,  had  good  reasons  for  assuming  a  character; 
and  well  did  the  old  gentleman  sustain  it. 

As  he  drew  the  curtain,  his  half-whispered  **  Adios,  capitan  !" 
heard  only  by  myself,  sounded  full  of  sweetness  and  promise, 
and  I  felt  rather  contented  as  I  straightened  myself  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  issued  the  order  for  rieving  bis  cattle. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

"UN    PAPELCrrO.'* 

Whratlby  now  rode  after  the  troop,  which  with  Holingsworth 
had  already  entered  the  corral.  A  band  of  drivers  was  speedily 
pressed  into  service;  and  with  these  the  two  lieutenants  proceeded 
to  the  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  most  of  Don 
Ramon's  cattle  were  at  pasture.  By  this  arrangement  I  was  left 
ulone,  if  I  except  the  company  of  hnlf-a-dozen  slippered  wenches, 
the  deities  of  the  cocina,  who,  clustered  in  the  corner  of  the  patio^ 
eyed  me  with  mingled  looks  of  curiosity  and  fear.  The  verandah 
curtains  remained  hermetically  closed,  and  though  I  glanced  at 
every  aperture  that  offered  a  chance  to  an  observing  eye,  no  one 
appeared  to  bo  stirring  behind  them. 

'•  Too  high-bred — ^perhaps  indifferent  ?''  thought  I.    The  latte? 
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finpposition  was  by  no  meaos  gratifjing  to  my  vanity.  "  Aftel 
flil,  now  that  the  others  are  gone  out  of  the  way,  Don  Ramon 
might  ask  me  to  step  insida  Ah  I  no — these  n^eatizo  womep 
.would  tell  tales  :  I  perceive  it  would  never  do.  I  may  as  weL 
giv^  it  up.     I  shall  ride  out,  and  join  the  troop." 

As  I  turned  my  horse  to  put  this  design  into  execution,  tli«» 
fountain  came  under  my  eyes.  Its  water  reminded  me  that  I 
was  thirsty,  for  it  was  a  July  day,  and  a  hot  one.  A  gonrd  cup 
lay  on  the  edge  of  the  tank.  Without  dismounting,  I  was  able 
to  lay  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  filling  it  with  the  cool  sparkling 
liquid,  I  drained  it  off.  It  was  very  good  water,  but  not  Canario 
or  Xeres. 

Sweeping  the  curtain  once  more,  I  turned  with  a  disappointed 
glance,  and  jagging  my  horse,  rode  doggedly  out  through  the 
back  gateway.  Once  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings,  I  had  a  full 
riew  of  the  great  meadow  already  known  to  me  ;  and  pulling  up, 
I  sat  in  the  saddle,  and  watched  the  animated  scene  that  was 
there  being  enacted.  Bulls,  half  wild,  rushing  to  and  fro  in  mad 
fury  ;  vaqueros  mounted  on  their  light  mustangs,  with  streaming 
sash  and  winding  Inzo  ;  ravigers  upon  their  heavier  steeds,  offer- 
ing but  a  clumsy  aid  to  the  more  adroit  and  practised  hcrdtmen  , 
others  driving  off  largo  groups  that  had  been  already  collected 
aiv»  brought  into  rul)jection  :  and  all  this  amidst  the  fierce  bel- 
',:  wings  of  the  bulls,  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  delighted 
troopers,  the  shriller  cries  of  the  vaqueros  and  peons.  The 
whole  formed  a  picture  that,  under  other  circumstances,  1  should 
have  contemplated  with  interest.  Just  then,  my  spirits  were  not 
attuned  to  its  enjoyment,  and  although  I  remained  for  some 
minutes  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  my  thoughts  wandered  else* 
where. 

I  confess  to  a  strong  faith  in  woman's  curiosity.  That  such  a 
scene  could  be  passing  under  the  windows  of  the  most  aristocratic 
mansion,  without  its  most  aristocratic  inmate  deigning  to  take  a 
peep  at  it,  I  could  not  believe.     Besides,  IsoUna  was  the  very' 
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tt><.uu  **  Ha  1  Despite  that  jealons  curtain,  those  beautlfiil 
eyes  arc  ;;lancing  through  some  aperture — window  or  loophole. 
I  doubt  not ;"  and  with  this  reflectioo,  I  ouee  more  turned  my 
face  to  the  buildings. 

Just  then,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  recoD« 
aeitred  the  front  of  the  dwelling.  As  we  approached  it,  we  had 
observed  that  the  shutters  of  the  windows  were  closed  ;  but 
these  opened  inward,  and  since  that  time  one  or  other  of  them 
might  have  been  set  a  little  ajar.  From  my  knowledge  of  Mexi- 
can interiors,  I  knew  that  these  front  windows  were  those  of  the 
principal  apartments — of  the  sola  and  grand  cuarti),  or  draw* 
ing-room — precisely  those  where  the  inmates  «t  that  hour  should 
be  found. 

"  Fool  V  thought  I,  **  to  faaTe  remained  so  long  in  the  patio. 

Had  I  gone  round  to  the  front  windows  I  might  haF« Tis 

rot  too  late — there's  a  chance  yet.*' 

Under  the  unpulse  of  this  new  hope,  I  rode  back  through  the 
2orraI,  aini  rc-eutered  the  patio.  The  brown-skiuued  mestizaa 
were  still  there,  chatteriiig  and  flurried  as  e?er,  and  the  curtain 
had  not  been  stirred.  A  glance  at  it  was  all  I  gave  ;  and  with- 
out stoppiog,  I  walked  my  horse  across  the  paved  court,  and 
entered  ouder  tiie  arched  mguan.  The  massive  gate  stood  open, 
as  we  had  left  it ;  and  on  looking  into  the  little  box  of  the  portero, 
1  perceived  that  it  was  empty.  The  man  had  hid  himself,  in  dread 
of  a  second  interview  with  the  Texan  lieutenant ! 

In  another  moment,  I  had  emerged  from  the  gateway,  and  was 
about  turning  my  horse  to  inspect  the  windows,  when  I  heard 
tlie  word  "  Capitan,"  pronounced  iu  a  voice  that  sounded  soft  as 
a  silver  bell,  and  ihrilled  to  my  heart  like  a  strain  of  music. 

I  looked  towards  the  wimlows.     It  came  not  thence ;  they 

were  cl  >se  shut  as  ever.     Whence Before  I  had  time  to 

ask  myself  tlie  question,  the  "  Capitan"  wa^  repeated  in  a  some- 
what louder  key,  aad  I  now  perceived  that  the  voice  proceeded 
Vo^a  ikbore— from  the  azotea. 
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I  wrenched  mv  horee  round,  at  the  same  time  turning  roj  ejet 
apward.  I  could  see  no  one  ;  bat  just  at  that  moment  au  arm, 
that  might  have  been  attached  to  the  bust  of  Venus,  was  pro- 
truded through  a  notch  in  the  parapet.  In  the  small  hand, 
A'ickedlj  sparkling  with  jewels,  was  something  white,  whieh  1 
could  not  distiuguish  until  I  saw  it  projected  on  the  grass — at 
the  same  moment  that  the  phrase  ''  Un  papelcito''  reached  my 
ears. 

Without  hesitation  I  dismounted — made  mysdf  master  of  the 
pajpf.kito ;  and  then  leaping  once  more  into  the  saddle,  looked 
upward.  I  had  purposely  drawn  mj  horse  some  distance  from 
the  walls,  so  that  I  might  command  a  better  view.  I  was  not 
disappointed — Isolina  1  The  face,  that  lovely  face,  was  just  dis- 
tiuguishublc  through  the  slender  embrasure,  the  large  brown  eyes 
gazing  upon  me  with  that  half-earuest,  half-mocking  glance  I  had 
already  noticed,  and  which  produced  within  me  both  pleasure 
and  pain  ! 

I  was  about  to  speak  to  her,  when  I  saw  the  expression  sodden 
ly  change  ;  a  hurried  glance  was  thrown  backwards,  as  if  the 
Approach  of  some  one  disturbed  her  ;  a  finger  rested  momentarily 
on  htir  lips,  and  then  her  face  disappeared  behind  the  screening 
wall  of  the  parapet.  I  understood  the  universal  sign,  and  re* 
maiued  silent. 

For  some  moments  I  was  undecided  whether  to  go  or  rtay. — 
She  had  evidently  withdrawn  from  the  front  of  the  building, 
though  she  was  still  upon  the  azotea.  Some  one  had  joined  her  ; 
^nd  I  could  hear  voices  in  conversation  ;  her  own  contrasting  with 
Hie  harsher  tones  of  a  man.  Perhaps  her  father — perhaps — 
♦hat  other  relative — less  agi eeable  supposition  I 

I  was  about  to  ride  off,  when  it  occurred  to  mo  that  I  had  bet- 
ter first  master  the  contents  cf  the  "papelcito."  Perhaps  it 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  ituation,  and  enable  me  to  adopt 
the  more  pleasant  alternative  of  remaining  a  while  longer  upoc 
the  premises.     I  had  thrust  the  hilld  into  the  breast  of  my  frock ; 
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nd  now  looked  aronnd  for  some  place  where  I  might  draw  it 
forth  aud  peruse  it  nnobserred.  The  great  arched  gateway, 
shadowy  aod  tenautiess,  offered  the  desired  accomiuodatioa  ;  and 
heading  my  horse  to  it,  I  once  more  rode  inside  the  sagaan. 
Facing  around  s:  as  to  hide  my  front  from  the  codneras,  I  drew 
forth  the  strip  of  folded  paper,  and  spread  it  open  before  mo 
Though  written  in  pencil,  and  evidently  in  a  hurried  impromptu,  I 
bnd  no  difficulty  in  deciphering  it.  My  heart  throbbed  exultingly 
as  I  read  : 

"  Capilan  I  I  know  you  will  pardon  our  dry  hospitality  1  A 
Mp  of  cold  wAter — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Remember  what  I  told  you 
yesterday  :  we  fear  our  friends  more  than  our  foes^  and  wo  have 
a  guest  in  the  house  my  father  dreads  more  than  you,  aiid  your  terri- 
ble JUihusteros,  I  am  not  angry  with  you  for  my  pet,  bat  you 
have  carried  off  my  lazo  as  well.  Ah,  capitan  I  would  you  rob 
roe  of  everything  1 — Adios  1  Isolina.'' 

Tlirusting  the  paper  back  into  my  bosom,  I  sat  for  some  time 
ooudering  upon  its  contents.  Part  was  clear  enough — the  re- 
maining part  full  of  mystery. 

**  We  fear  our  friends  more  than  oxar  foes  P  I  was  behind  the 
scenes  sufficiently  to  comprehend  what  was  intended  by  that 
cunningly  worded  phrase.  It  simply  meant  that  Don  Ramon  de 
Vargas  was  Ayamkieado — in  other  words,  a  friend  to  the  Ameri- 
\>9kn  causOi  or,  as  some  loud  demagogues  would  have  pronounced 
aim,  a  "  Iraitor  to  his  country."  It  did  not  follow,  however, 
ibat  he  ^ as  anything  of  the  kind.  He  might  have  wished  snc- 
Cd38  to  the  American  arms,  and  still  remained  a  true  friend  to 
his  country — not  one  of  those  blind  bigots  whose  standard  dis- 
plays the  brigand  motto,  **  Our  country  right  or  wrong,"  but  an 
enlightened  patriot,  who  desired  more  to  see  Mexico  enjoy  peace 
and  happiness  under  foreign  domination,  than  that  it  should  con- 
tinue in  aufirchy  under  the  iron  rule  of  native  despots.  What 
U  therein  the  empty  title  oi independence.,  withont peace,  withoai 
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liberty  ?  After  all,  patnotisoi  in  its  ordinary  sense  is  bnt  a 
doubtful  virtue — perhaps  nearer  to  a  crime  !  It  will  one  day 
aj>pear  so  ;  one  day  in  the  far  futuie  it  will  be  supplanted  by  a 
virtue  of  higlier  order — the  patriotism  that  knows  no  boundaries 
of  nations,  but  whose  country  is  the  whole  earth.  That,  however, 
would  Twt  be  *'  patriotism  !'' 

Was  Don  Ramon  de  Vargas  a  patriot  in  this  sense — a  manot 
progress,  who  cared  not  that  the  name  of  "  Mexico"  should  be 
blotted  from  the  map,  so  long  as  peace  and  prosperity  should  be 
given  to  his  country  under  another  name  ?  Was  Don  Ramon 
one  of  these  ?  It  might  be.  There  were  many  such  in  Mexico 
at  that  time,  and  these  principally  of  the  class  to  which  Senor 
de  Vargas  belonged — the  ricos^  or  proprietors.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  explain  why  the  Ayankieados  were  of  the  class  of  ricos. 

PcrLnjis  the  affection  of  Don  Ramon  for  the  American  cause 
had  less  lofty  motives  ;  perhaps  the  5000  beeves  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it  ?  Whether  or  no,  I  could  not  tell ;  nor 
did  1  stay  to  consider.  I  only  reflected  npon  the  matter  at 
all  as  ofl*ering  an  explanation  to  the  ambiguous  phrase  now 
twice  used  by  his  fair  daughter — **We  fear  omt  fiitiids  more 
than  ouv  foesP    On  either  supposition,  the  meaning  was  clear. 

What  followed  was  far  from  equally  perspicuous.  A  giust  in 
the  house  dreaded  by  her  father!  Here  was  mystery  indeed. 
Who  could  that  guest  be  ? — Who  but  Ijurra  ! 

But  Ijurra  was  her  cousin — she  had  said  so.  If  a  cousin,  why 
should  he  be  dreaded  ?  Was  there  still  another  guest  in  the 
house?  That  might  be:  I  had  not  been  inside  to  see.  The 
mansion  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  another — half  a  score 
of  others.  For  all  that,  my  thoughts  constantly  turned  upon 
Ijurra,  and  wliy  I  know  not ;  but  I  could  not  resist  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  person  pointed  at — the  guest  that  wau 
**  dreaded  I" 

The  behavior  which  I  had  noticed  on  the  day  before — the 
first  and  only  time  1  had  ever  seen  the  man — his  angry  speech 
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aad  looks  addressed   to  Isolina — her  apparent  fear  of  liim 
these  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  guided  my  instincts  ;  and  I  at 
lengll  came  to  the  conyiction  that  he  was  the  fiend  dreaded  bj 
Dor  Kamcn.     And  she  too  feared  h?m  !     **  God  grant  that  she 
dc  net  also  ycve  him  1" 

Such  was  mj  mental  ejaculation,  as  I  passed  on  to  consider 
the  closing  sentences  of  the  hastily  written  note.  In  these  1 
also  encountered  ambiguity  of  expression  ;  whether  I  con- 
p trued  it  aright,  time  would  tell.  Perhaps  ny  wish  was  too 
much  parent  to  my  thoughts  ;  but  it  was  with  exulting  heart  I 
red   out  from  the  gateway. 


CHAPTER   X. 


AN   OLD   EMIOTT. 


I  RODS  slowly,  and  but  a  few  paces  before  reining  up  my  horse. 
Although  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  would  be  useless 
remaining,  and  that  an  interview  with  Isolina  was  impossible,  for 
that  day  at  least,  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  desire  to  lin- 
ger a  little  longer  near  the  spot  Perhaps  she  might  appear 
ago  in  upon  the  azotea  ;  if  but  for  a  moment ;  if  but  to  wave  her 
hand,  and  waft  me  an  adieu  ;   if  but 

When  a  short  distance  separated  me  from  the  wallh,  I  drew 
up,  and  turning  in  the  saddle,  glanced  back  to  the  parapet.  A 
face  was  there,  where  hers  had  been  ;  but,  oh,  the  contrast 
between  her  lovely  features  and  those  that  now  met  my  ga'^.e  I 
Hyperion  to  the  Satyr  1  Not  that  the  face  now  before  me  ^os 
jgly  or  ill-featured.  There  are  some,  and  women  too,  who 
would  have  termed  vt  handsome  :  to  my  eyes,  it  was  hideous  1 
liCt  rae  confess  that  its  hideousness,  or  more  properly  its  causfi^ 
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rested  in  tbe  moral,  rather  than  the  physical  expression ;  perhap9 
toOj  a  little  of  it  might  have  Ix^n  foand  in  mj  own  heart.  ITndef 
otiier  circumstances,  I  might  not  have  criticised  that  face  so 
liiirshly.  All  the  world  did  not  think  as  I  abont  the  face  of 
Rafael  Ijurra — for  it  was  he  who  was  gazing  at  me  over  the 
parapet. 

Our  cjes  met ;  and  that  first  glance  stamped  the  relationship 
betwueu  us — hostility  for  life  I  Not  a  word  passed,  and  yet  the 
looks  of  each  told  the  other,  in  the  plainest  language,  ''  /  am 
1/our  foc^^  Ilad  we  sworn  it  in  wild  oaths,  in  all  the  bitter 
hyperbole  of  insult,  neither  of  ns  would  have  felt  it  more  pro- 
found or  keen. 

I  shall  not  stay  to  analyze  this  feeling  of  sndden  and  unex- 
pressed hosiility,  though  the  philosophy  of  it  is  simple  enough. 
You  too  have  experienced  it — perhaps  more  than  once  in  your 
life,  without  being  exactly  able  to  explain  it.  I  am  not  iu  that 
dilemma  :  I  could  explain  it  easily  enough  ;  but  it  scarcely 
merits  au  explanation.  Suffice  to  say,  that  while  gazing  upon 
the  face  of  that  raan,  I  entertained  it  iu  all  its  strength. 

I  have  c&lled  it  an  unexpressed  hostility.  Therein  I  have 
spokcu  without  thought ;  it  was  fully  expressed  by  both  of  as, 
though  not  in  words.  Words  are  but  weak  symbols  of  a 
passiou,  compared  with  the  passion  itself,  exhibited  in  the 
clenched  hand,  the  lip  compressed,  the  flashing  eye,  the  clouded 
cheek,  the  quick  play  of  the  muscles — weak  symbols  are  words 
compared  with  signs  like  these.  No  words  passed  between 
Ijurra  and  myself ;  none  were  needed.  Each  read  in  the  other 
a  rival — a  rival  in  love,  a  competitor  for  the  heart  of  a  lovely 
woman,  the  lovclksi  in  Mexico  I  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  under 
sucb  ail  aspect,  each  hated  the  other  at  sight. 

In  the  face  of  Ijurra  I  read  more.  I  saw  before  me  a  man  of 
bad  heart  and  brutal  nature.  His  large,  and,  to  ppeak  the 
truth,  beautiful  eyes,  had  in  them  an  animal  expression.  They 
were  not  without  mtelligence,  but  so  much  the  worse,  for  thai 
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mU^ligenco  expressed  ferocity  and  bad  faitb.  His  beauty  wna 
tbe  beaatj  of  the  jagoar.  He  had  the  air  of  an  aecomplished 
man,  aceiistomed  to  cooquest  in  the  field  of  love — heartless,  reck* 
iesfi,  fake.  O  mjeterj  of  our  natore,  there  are  those  whe 
love  soeh  men  \ 

in  Ijnrra's  face  I  read  more  ;  he  knew  my  secrei !  The  signifi- 
cant  glanee  of  bis  eye  told  me  so.  He  knew  wliy  I  was  lingering 
there.  The  satiric  smile  upon  his  lip  attested  it.  He  saw 
my  efforts  to  obtain  an  interview,  and,  confident  in  his  cwb 
portion,  held  my  failure  bat  lightly — a  something  only  to  amnse 
him.  I  could  tell  all  this  by  the  sardonic  sneer  that  sat  opon 
his  features. 

As  we  continued  to  gaze,  neither  raonng  his  eyes  from  the 
other,  this  sneer  became  too  oppressive  to  be  silently  borne. 
I  could  no  longer  stand  such  a  satirical  reading  of  my  thoughts. 
The  insult  wag  as  marked  as  words  could  have  made  it ;  and  I 
was  about  to  hare  recotfrse  to  words  to  reply,  when  the  clatter 
of  a  horse^s  hoofs  caused  me  to  turn  my  eyes  in  an  opposite 
direction.  A  horseman  was  coming  up  the  hill,  in  a  direct  Hne 
from  the  pastures.  I  saw  it  was  one  of  the  lieutenants — 
Holingsworth. 

A  few  more  stretches  of  his  horse  brought  the  lieutenant  upon 
the  ground,  where  he  pulled  up  directly  in  front  of  me. 

"  Captain  Warfield  !"  said  be,  speaking  in  an  official  tone, 
**  the  cattle  are  collected  ;  shall  we  proceed" 

He  proceeded  no  further  with  that  sentence  ;  his  eye,  chance 
directed,  was  carried  up  to  the  azotea,  and  rested  upon  the  fiace 
of  Ijorra.  He  started  in  his  saddle,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung 
him  ;  his  hollow  eyes  shot  prominently  out,  glaring  wildly  from 
their  sockets,  while  the  muscles  of  his  throat  and  jaws  twitched 
in  convulsive  action  I  For  a  moment,  the  desperate  passion 
seemed  to  stifle  his  breathing,  and  while  thus  silent  the  expres- 
moD  of  his  eyes  pnzzled  me.  It  was  of  frantic  joy,  and  il! 
became  that  face  where  I  bad  never  observed  a  smile.    But  chf 
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Rtraiigo  look  was  soon  explained — it  was  not  friendship,  but  lh# 
joy  of  anticipated  vengeance  !  Breaking  into  a  wild  laagh  be 
shrieked  out,  "  RafaeKIjurra,  by  the  eternal  God  1" 

This  awful  and  emphatic  recognition  produced  its  effect.  I 
saw  that  Ijurra  knew  the  man  who  addressed  him.  His  dark 
countenance  turned  suddenly  pale,  and  then  became  mottldd  wit^ 
livid  spots,  while  his  eyes  scintillated  and  rolled  about  in  the 
unsteady  glances  of  terror.  He  made  no  reply  beyond  the 
ejaculation  '*  Demonio  1"  which  seemed  involnntarily  to  escape 
him.  He  appeared  unable  to  reply  ;  surprise  and  fright  held 
him  spell-bound  and  speechless  t 

•'  Traitor  I  villain  1  murderer  1"  shrieked  Holingsworth, 
"  we've  met  at  last ;  now  for  a  squaring  of  our  accounts  I"  and 
in  the  next  instant  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  was  pointing  to  the 
notch  in  the  parapet — pointing  to  the  face  of  Ijurra  I 

"  Hold  I  Holingsworth  ! — hold  I"  cried  T,  pressing  my  heel 
deeply  into  my  horse's  flanks,  and  dashing  forward. 

Though  my  steed  sprang  instantly  to  the  spur,  and  as  quickly 
(  caught  the  lieutenant's  arm,  I  was  too  late  to  arrest  the  shot. 
I  spoiled  his  aim,  however  ;  and  the  bullet,  instead  of  passing 
through  the  brain  of  Rafael  Ijurra,  as  it  would  certainly  have 
done,  glanced  upon  the  mortar  of  the  parapet,  sending  a  cloud 
of  lime-dust  into  his  face. 

Up  to  that  moment  the  Mexican  had  made  no  attempt  to 
escape  beyond  the  aim  of  his  antagonist.  Terror  must  have 
glued  him  to  the  spot  It  was  only  when  the  report  of  the 
rifle,  and  the  blinding  mortar  broke  the  spell,  that  he  was  able  to 
turn  and  fly.  When  the  dust  cleared  away,  his  head  was  no 
longer  above  the  wall 

I  turned  to  my  companion,  and  addressed  him  in  some 
warmth. 

"  Lieutenant  Holingsworth  1   I  command" 

"  Captain  Warfield,"  interrupted  he,  in  a  tone  of  cold  deter 

mination.  "  yon  may  command  me  in  all  matters  of  duty,  and  ] 
were  not  ifc 
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ahfili  obey  yon.    This  is  a  private  affair  ;  and,  by  the  Eternal. 

the  general  himself Bah  !   I  lose  time  ;   the  yillain  will 

escape  1"  and  before  I  could  seize  either  himself  or  his  bridle^ 
rein,  he  shot  his  horse  past  me  and  entered  the  gateway  ai 
8  galbp. 

I  followed  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  reached  the  patic 
almost  as  soon  as  he;  but  too  late  to  hinder  him  from  his 
pnrpose.  I  grasped  him  by  the  arm,  but  with  determined 
strength  he  wrenched  himself  free — at  the  same  instant  gliding 
out  of  his  saddle.  Pistol  in  hand,  he  rushed  up  the  escaUra,  his 
trailing  scabbard  clanking  upon  the  stone  steps  as  he  went.  He 
was  soon  out  of  my  sight,  behind  the  parapet  of  the  azotoa. 

Flinging  myself  from  the  saddle,  I  followed  as  fast  as  my  legs 
would  carry  me.  While  on  the  stairway,  I  heard  loud  words 
and  oaths  above,  the  crash  of  falling  objects,  and  then  two  shots 
following  quick  and  fast  upon  each  other.  I  heard  screaming  in 
a  woman's  voice,  and  a  groan — the  last  uttered  by  a  man.  One 
of  them  is  dead  or  dying,  thought  I. 

On  reaching  the  azotea — which  I  did  in  a  few  seoonds  of  time 
— I  found  perfect  silence  there.  1  saw  no  one,  male  or  female, 
living  or  dead  I  True,  the  place  was  like  a  garden,  with  plants, 
shrubs,  and  even  trees,  growing  in  gigantic  pots.  I  could  not 
view  it  all  at  once.  They  might  still  be  there  behind  the  screen 
of  leaves  ? 

I  ran  to  and  fro  over  the  whole  roof ;  I  saw  flower-pots 
freshly  broken.  It  was  the  crash  of  them  I  had  heard  coming  up. 
I  saw  no  men,  neither  Holings worth  nor  Ijurra  I  They  could 
not  be  standing  up,  or  I  should  have  seen  them.  **  Perhaps 
they  are  down  among  the  pots — both.  There  were  two  shots. 
Perhaps  both  are  down — dead  !" 

But  where  was  she  who  screamed  ?     Was  it  Isolina  ? 

Half  distracted,  I  rushed  to  another  part  of  the  roof.  I  saw 
^  small  escalera — a  private  stair — that  led  into  the  interior  of 
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the  hoQse.  Ha  t  they  mast  have  gone  down  b/  it  f  she  wq' 
wreamed  mnat  hare  gone  that  way  ? 

For  a  moment,  I  hesitated  to  follow  ;  bat  it  wai  no  tirae  tc 
stand  npon  etiquette,  and  I  was  preparing  to  plange  dowa  the 
stairway,  when  I  heard  shouting  outside  the  walb,  and  then 
another  shot  from  a  pistol. 

I  turned,  and  stepped  hastily  across  the  azotea  in  the  directioc 
of  the  sonnds.  I  looked  over  the  parapet.  Down  the  slope  of 
the  hill  two  men  were  running  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  one  after 
the  other.  The  hindmost  held  in  his  hand  a  drawn  sabre.  It 
was  Hoi ings worth  still  in  pursuit  of  Ijnrra  I 

The  latter  appeared  to  be  gaining  upon  his  vengeful  pursuer, 
who,  burdened  with  his  accoutrements,  ran  heavily.  The  Mexi- 
can was  evidently  making  for  the  woods  that  began  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  he  had  entered 
the  timber,  and  passed  out  of  sight.  Like  a  hound  upon  the 
trail,  HolingHworth  followed,  and  disappeared  from  my  view  at 
the  same  spot. 

Hojnng  I  might  still  be  able  to  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood,  I  descended  hastily  from  the  azotea,  mounted  my  horse, 
and  galloped  down  the  hill.  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods 
where  they  had  gone  in,  and  followed  some  distance  upon  their 
trail  ;  but  I  lost  it  at  length,  and  came  to  a  halt.  I  remaimed 
for  some  minutes  listening  for  voices,  or,  what  I  more  expected 
to  hear,  the  report  of  a  pistol.  Neither  sound  reached  me.  I 
heard  only  ttie  shouts  of  the  vaqueros  on  the  other  side  of  tiro 
hill ;  aud  this  reminding  me  of  my  duty,  I  turned  my  horse,  aiid 
rode  back  to  the  hacienda. 

Tiicre,  everything  was  silent :  not  a  face  was  to  be  seen.  TliC 
nmates  of  the  house  had  hidden  themselves  in  rooms,  barred  up 
and  dark  ;  even  the  damsels  of  the  kitchen  bad  disappeared, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  pre 
mises,  and  that  spoliation  and  plunder  were  intended 

I  was  puzzled  how  to  act.     Holings worth's  strange  condnci 
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hmA  disarranged  iny  ideas.  I  should  have  denatided  adtoicHioQ. 
•'jod  explained  the  occurrenee  to  Don  Ramoo  ;  baC  I  had  nc 
i  xvlanation  to  give  ;  I  rather  needed  one  for  msroelf ;  and 
.  ler  a  painful  feeling  of  suspense  as  to  the  resiUt,  I  rode  off 
i    m  the  place. 

ilaif-a-dozen  rangers  were  left  upon  the  groond,  with  ord^^ni 
'  o  avrait  the  return  of  Holingsworth,  md  then  gallop  after  as  ] 
whDc  the  remainder  of  the  tro<^,  with  Wheatley  and  myself  in 
aitvaoce  of  the  vast  drove,  took  the  route  for  tha  Araeiieac 
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Ik  ni-hiimcr  I  jonrneyed  along.  The  hot  sun  and  the  dusty 
road  did  cot  improve  my  temper,  ruffled  as  it  was  by  the  unplea- 
sant incident.  I  was  far  from  satisfied  with  my  ^rst-lieatenant, 
whose  conduct  was  stiSl  a  mystery.  Wheatley  eouH  not  explain 
it.  Some  old  enmity,  no  doubt,  both  of  na  believed  •  -some  story 
of  wrong  and  revenge. 

No  everyday  man  was  Hoiingsworth,  but  one  altogether  of 
peculiar  character  and  temperament — as  unlike  him  who  rode  by 
my  side  a*  acid  to  alkali.  The  latter  was  a  dashing,  cheerful 
fellow,  dressed  in  half-Mexican  costume,  who  could  ride  a  wild 
horse  and  throw  the  lazo  with  any  vaquero  in  the  crowd.  He 
was  a  true  Texan,  almost  by  birth  ;  had  shared  the  forto  les  of 
the  young  republic  since  the  days  of  Austin  ;  and  was  never 
more  happy  than  while  engaged  in  the  border  warfare,  tbac,  with 
slight  intervals,  had  been  carried  on  against  either  Mericau 
«r  Indian  foeman,  ever  since  the  lone-star  had  sprond  fts  ba  \v«i 
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to  the  breeze.  No  raw  recrait  was  Wheatley  ;  thowgh  joonpr 
be  was  what  Tezaoft  term  an  "old  Indian  fighter" — a  rea 
"  Texas  rauger." 

HoHngswOTth  was  not  a  Texan,  bat  a  Tennessean,  tbrr.g:, 
Texas  had  been  for  some  years  bis  adopted  home.  It  was  no 
the  first  time  be  bad  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  lie  bad  been  cc  • 
oi  the  nnfcH-tunate  Mier  expedition — a  surrivor  of  that  dcdmate^I 
band — afterwards  carried  in  chains  to  Mexico,  as  J  there  com- 
pelkd  to  work  breast-deep  in  the  mnd  of  the  great  zaneas  that 
traverse  the  streets.  Such  experience  might  accou'.it  for  t\ie 
serious,  somewhat  stem  expression  that  habituallj  rested  npon 
his  couutenanee,  and  gave  him  the  cbaracter  of  a  *^dark,  satar- 
nine  maa.''  I  have  said  incidentally  that  I  never  saw  him  smil« 
— never.  He  spoke  seldom,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  only  upon 
matters  of  duty  ;  but  at  times,  when  be  fancied  himself  alone,  1 
have  heard  bim  matter  threats,  while  a  convulsive  twrtebing  of 
the  muscles,  and  a  mechanical  clenching  of  the  fingers  accoo^ 
panied  his  words,  as  though  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  some 
deadly  foe  I  I  had  more  than  once  observed  these  freniied  out- 
b-rsts,  without  knowing  anght  o(  their  cause.  Harding  Ho- 
lingsworth — such  was  his  fall  name — was  a  man  with  whom  no 
one  would  have  desired  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking  an  explana- 
tion of  his  eondoct.  His  coorage  and  war-prowess  were  wel* 
known  among  the  Texans  ;  bat  it  is  idle  to  add  this,  since  othe« 
wise  be  could  not  have  stood  amoog  them  in  the  capacity  oi  • 
leader.  Men  like  tbem,  who  have  the  election  of  their  own  oftt 
cers,  do  not  trast  their  lives  to  the  guidance  of  either  stripling  or 
coward. 

Wheatley  and  I  were  talking  the  matter  over  as  we  rodt 
along,  and  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  strange  behavior  of 
Holingsworth.  We  had  both  concluded  that  the  affair  had 
arisen  from  some  old  enmity — perhaps  connected  witb  the  Miei 
ixpedition— when  accidentally  I  mentioned  the  Mexican's  nama 
Up  to  this  moment  the  Texan  lieatenant  Iiad  not  seen  IjmTa-^ 
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*i2  7ir.g  been  bnsy  with  the  cattle  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
hill — nor  had  the  name  been  pronounced  in  his  hearing. 

'  Jjurra  1^'  he  exclaioied,  with  a  start,  reining  up  and  turning 
ic  me  wiih  an  inquiring  look. 

'Ijurra/' 

'*  Rafad  Ijnrra,  do  you  think  V- 

"  Yes,  Rafael — that  is  the  name." 

"A  tall,  dark  fellow,  moustached  and  whiskered  f — not  ill 
looking  ?" 

*'  Yco  ;  he  might  answer  that  description,"  I  replied, 

"  If  i^  be  the  same  Rafael  Ijurra  that  used  to  live  at  San 
Antonio,  there's  more  than  one  Texan  would  like  to  raise  fu$ 
hair.  The  same — it  must  be — there's  no  two  of  the  name  ; 
'taint  likely — no." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?" 

*'  Know  ? — that  he's  about  the  most  precious  scoundrel  in  all 
Vexas  or  Mexico  either,  and  that's  saying  a  good  deal.  Rafael 
Ijurra  ?    'Tis  he,  by  thunder  1    It  can  be  nobody  else  ;  and 

Holiugsworth Ha  I  now  I  think  of  it,  it's  just  the  man  ; 

and  Ilardiiig  Holiugsworth,  of  all  men  living,  has  good  reasons 
to  remember  Aim." 

"How?    Explain!" 

The  Texan  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  collect  his  scattered 
memories,  and  then  proceeded  to  detail  what  he  knew  of  Rafael 
Ijurra.  His  account,  without  the  expletives  and  emphatic 
ejaculations  which  adorned  it,  was  substantially  as  follows  : 

Rafael  Ijurra  was  by  birth  a  Texan  of  Mexican  race.  He  had 
formerly  possessed  a  hacienda  near  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  with 
other  considerable  property,  all  of  which  he  had  spent  at  play 
or  otherwise  dissipated,  so  that  he  had  sunk  to  the  status  of 
professional  gambler.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  Mier  expeditioc 
he  had  passed  off  as  a  citizen  of  Texas,  under  the  new  regime, 
and  preteuded  much  patriotic  attachment  to  the  young  republic 
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When  the  Mier  adventure  was  about  being  organized,  Ijur  a  ha^* 
influence  enough  to  have  himself  elected  one  of  its  officers.  Nc 
one  suspected  his  fidelity  to  the  cause.  He  was  one  cf  those  whc 
at  the  halt  by  Laredo,  urged  the  impudent  advance  upon  Mier  ; 
and  his  presumed  knowledge  of  the  country — of  which  he  was  a 
native — gave  weight  to  his  counsel.  It  afterwards  proved  that 
his  free  advice  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy,  with 
whom  he  was  in  secret  correspondence. 

On  the  night  before  the  battle,  tjurra  was  missing.  The  Texan 
array  was  eaptured  after  a  brave  defence,  in  which  they  slew 
more  than  their  own  number  of  the  enemy,  and,  under  guard, 
the  remnant  was  marched  off  for  the  capital  of  Mexico.  On  the 
second  or  third  day  of  their  march,  what  was  the  astonishment 
of  the  Texan  prisoners  to  see  Rafael  Ijurra  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Madam  officer^  and  forming  part  of  their  escort  !  But  that  their 
hands  were  bound,  they  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  "C 
enraged  were  they  at  this  piece  of  black  treason. 

"  1  was  not  in  that  ugly  scrape,"  continued  the  lieutenant. 
•*  As  luck  would  have  it,  I  was  down  with  a  fever  in  Brazoe 
bottom,  or  J  guess  I  should  have  had  to  draw  my  bean  with  the 
rest  of  'em,  poor  fellows  !" 

Wheatley's  allusion  to  '*  drawing  his  bean"  I  understood  well 
enough  All  who  have  ever  read  the  account  of  this  ill-starred 
adventure  will  remember,  that  the  Texans,  goaded  by  ill  treat- 
ment, rose  upon  their  guard,  disarmed,  and  conquered  thcii)  1 
but  in  their  subsequent  attempt  to  escape,  ill  managed  ana  ill 
guided,  nearly  all  of  them  were  recaptured,  and  decimated — eael 
tenth  man  having  been  shot  like  a  dog  1  The  mode  of  choosi:!^ 
the  victims  was  by  lot,  and  the  black  and  white  beans  of  Mexic* 
(frijoles)  were  made  use  of  as  the  expositors  of  the  fatal  decrees 
of  deslioy.  A  number  of  the  beans,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  captives,  was  placed  within  an  earthern  alia — there  beinjz 
a  black  bean  for  every  mne  white  ones.     He  who  drew  the 
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black  bean  most  die  I  During  the  drawing  of  this  fearfal  lottery^ 
there  occurred  incidents  exhibiting  character  as  heroic  as  has 
ever  been  recorded,  in  storj. 

Read  from  an  eye-witness  : 

**  They  all  drew  their  beans  with  manly  dignity  and  firmness. 
Some  of  lighter  temper  jested  over  the  bloody  tragedy.  One 
woald  say  :  *  Bops  !  this  beats  raffling  all  to  pieces  P  Another  • 
*  Well,  this  is  the  tallest  gamhling'Scrape  I  ever  was  tn.'  Robert 
Beard,  who  lay  upon  the  ground  exceedingly  ill,  called  his  bro- 
ther William,  and  said :  '  Brother,  if  yon  draw  a  black  bean, 
I'll  take  your  place — I  want  to  die  !'  The  brother,  with  over- 
whelming anguish,  replied  :  '  No,  I  will  keep  my  own  place  ;  J 
cm  stronger^  and  letter  able  to  die  than  youJ  Major  Cocke,  when 
he  drew  the  fatal  bean,  held  it  up  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
and,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  said  :  '  Boys  1  I  told  you  so  :  I 
n<>.ver  failed  in  my  life  to  draw  a  prize  !'  He  then  coolly  added  : 
'Thoy  ^nly  rob  me  of  forty  years/  Henry  Whaling,  one  of 
CaiLeron's  best  fighters,  as  be  drew  his  black  bean,  said,  in  a 
joyous  tone  :  *  Well,  they  don't  make  much  out  of  me  anyhow  ; 
I  know  I've  killed  twenty-Ove  of  them.'  Then  demanding  his 
dinner  iu  a  firm  voice,  he  added  :  '  They  shall  not  cheat  me  out 
of  it.'  Saying  this,  he  ate  heartily,  smoked  a  cigar,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  after,  he  had  ceased  to  live  !  The  Mexicans  fired 
fifteen  shots  at  Whaling  before  he  expired!  Young  Toi^ey, 
quite  a  yonth,  but  in  spirit  a  giant,  said  that  he  '  was  perfectly 
willing  to  meet  his  fate — for  the  glory  of  his  countiy  he  had 
fought,  and  for  her  glory  he  was  willing  to  die.'  Edward  Este 
;{ioke  of  hia  death  with  the  coolest  indifierence.  Gash  said  : 
'  Well,  they  murdered  my  brother  with  Colonel  Tannin,  and 
hey  are  about  to  murder  me.'  J.  L.  Jones  said  to  the  inter 
preter  :  *  Tell  the  oflScer  to  look  upon  men  who  are  not  afraid 
lo  die  for  their  country.'  Captain  Eastland  behaved  with  the 
most  patriotic  dignity  ;  he  desired  that  his  country  should  not 
particularly  avenge  his  death.     Major  Dunham  said  ho  was  pro 
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pared  to  die  for  his  country.  James  Ogden,  ^ith  his  usua 
eqaanimity  of  temper,  smiled  at  his  fate  and  said  :  '  [  am  pre 
pared  to  meet  it'  Young  Robert  W.  Harris  behaved  in  the 
most  unflinching  manner,  and  called  upon  his  companions  tc 
avenge  their  murder.     *     *     *     * 

**  They  were  bound  together — their  eyes  being  bandaged — And 
ket  upon  a  log  near  the  wall,  with  their  backs  towards  their 
executioners.  They  all  begged  the  officer  to  shoot  them  in  front, 
and  at  a  short  distance,  saying,  they  *  were  not  afraid  io  Ir^. 
death  in  the  face.^  This  request  the  Mexican  refused  ;  and  to 
make  his  cruelty  as  refined  as  possible,  caused  the  fire  to  be 
delivered  from  a  distance,  and  to  be  continued  for  ten  or  tw.?!vc 
minutes,  lacerating  and  mangling  those  heroes  iu  a  manner  too 
horrible  for  description." 

When  you  talk  of  Thermopylae,  think  also  of  Texas  ! 

"  But  what  of  Holingsworth  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Ah  I  Holingsworth  I"  replied  the  lieutenant ;  "  he  has  ^od 
cause  to  remember  Ijurra,  now  I  think  of  it.  I  shall  give  the 
story  to  you  as  I  heard  it  f  and  my  companion  proceeded  with 
a  relation,  which  caused  the  blood  to  curdle  in  my  veins,  as  I 
listened.  It  fully  explained,  if  it  did  not  palliate,  the  fierce 
hatred  of  the  Tenncssean  towards  Rafael  Ijurra. 

In  the  Mier  expedition,  Holingsworth  had  a  brother,  who, 
like  himself,  was  made  priKoner.  He  was  a  delicate  youth,  and 
could  ill  endure  the  hardships,  much  less  the  baibarous  treat- 
ment to  which  the  prisoners  were  exposed  during  that  memor- 
able march.  He  became  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  worse  than 
that,  footsore,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  pain  of  his 
feet  and  ankles,  worn  skinless,  and  charged  with  the  spines  of 
acacias,  cactus,  and  the  numerous  thorny  plants  in  which  the 
dry  soil  of  Mexico  is  so  prolific.  In  agony,  he  fell  down  upou 
the  road. 

Ijurra  was  in  command  of  the  guard  ;  from  him  Holings- 
worth's  brother  begged  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  mule      The 
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fonth  had  koown  Ijarra  at  Sao  Antonio,  and  had  ereo  'eut  bin 
money,  which  was  never  returned. 

"  To  yonr  feet,  and  forward  1"  was  Ijurra's  answer. 

**  I  cannot  move  a  step,"  said  the  youth,  despairingly 

"  Cannot !   Carrai !  we  shall  see  whether  you  can     ilere^ 
Pablo,''  continued  he,  addressing  himself  to  one  of  the  soldrers 
f  the  guard  ;  *'  give  tliis  fellow  the  spur  ;  he  is  restive  t" 

The  ruffian  soldier  approached  with  fixed  bayonet,  seriously 
intending  to  use  its  point  on  the  poor  way-worn  invalid  1  The 
latter  rose  with  an  effort,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep 
on  ;  but  his  resolution  again  failed  him.  He  could  not  endure 
the  agonizing  pain,  and  after  staggering  a  pace  or  two,  he  f^ll  up 
against  a  rock. 

*'  I  cannot  1"  be  again  cried — "  I  cannot  march  further  :  let 
me  die  here." 

"  Forward  I  or  you  ikaU  die  here,"  shouted  Ijurra,  drawing  i 
pistol  from  his  belt,  and  cocking  it,  evidently  with  the  determi 
nation  to  carry  out  his  threat     **  Forward  I** 

"  I  cannot,"  faintly  replied  the  youth. 

"  Forward,  or  I  fire  1" 

*'  Fire  I"  cried  the  ycung  man,  throwing  open  the  flaps  of  his 
hunting-shirt,  and  making  one  last  effort  to  stand  erect. 

"  You  are  scarce  worth  a  bullet,"  said  the  monster,  with  a 
.?neer  ;  at  the  same  instant  he  levelled  his  pistol  at  the  breast  of 
his  victim,  and  fired  !  When  the  smoke  was  blown  aside,  the 
Lv;dy  of  young  Holingsworth  was  seen  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
rock,  doubled  up,  dead  1  A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the 
t-u  of  captives.  Even  their  habitually  brutal  guards  were 
touched  by  such  wanton  barbarity.  The  brother  of  the  youth 
was  not  six  yards  from  the  spot,  tightly  bound,  and  witness  of 
he  whole  scene  I     Fancy  his  feelings  at  that  moment  I 

"  No  wonder,"  continued  the  Texan — **  no  wonder  that  Ha^ 
Jing  Holingsworth  don't  stand  upon  ceremony  as  to  where  and 
when  he  may  attack  Kafacl  Ti'tfji.    I  vf^nW  hoijpye  thnf.  ih^  '•- • 
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lence  of  the  connnander-in-ehief  wouldn't  restrain  him  from  tak'iLfi^ 
Fcogeance.     It  ain^t  to  be  wondered  at  !'* 

Ill  hopes  that  rnj  coropaQioo  might  help  me  to  come  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  familj  at  the  hacienda,  I  guided  the  conversa 
!  ion  in  that  direction. 

"  And  Don  Ramon  de  Vargas  is  Ijurra's  uncle  V 

**  Sure  enough,  he  must  be.  Ha  I  I  did  not  think  of  that 
Don  Ramon  is  the  uncle.  I  ought  to  haTe  known  him  this 
morning — that  confounded  mezcal  I  drank  knocked  him  out  of 
my  mind  altogether.  I  have  seen  the  old  fellow  several  ♦•m^g 
He  used  to  come  to  San  Antonio  once  a  year,  on  business  with 
the  merchants  there.  I  remember,  too,  he  once  brought  a 
daughter  with  him — splendid  girl  that,  and  no  mistake  I  Faith, 
she  crazed  half  the  young  fellows  in  San  Antonio,  and  there 
were  no  ends  of  duels  about  her.  She  used  to  ride  wild  horses, 
and  fling  the  laso  like  a  Comanche.  But  what  am  I  talking 
about  ?  That  mezcal  has  got  into  my  brains,  sure  enough.  It 
must  have  been  her  you  chased  ?     Sure  as  shootin',  it  was  V^ 

**  Probably  enough,"  I  replied,  in  a  careless  way.  My  com- 
panion little  knew  the  deep,  feverish  interest  his  remarks  were 
exciting,  or  the  struggle  it  was  costing  me  to  conceal  my  emo- 
tions. One  thing  I  longed  to  learn  from  him — whether  any  o! 
these  amorous  duellists  had  been  favoured  with  the  approbation, 
of  the  lady.  I  longed  to  put  this  question,  and  yet  the  absolute 
dread  of  the  answer  restrained  ray  tongue  1  I  remained  silent, 
till  the  opportunity  had  passed  The  hoof-strokes  of  half-a-dozen 
horses  coming  rapidly  from  the  rear,  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion. Without  surprise,  I  saw  that  it  was  Holingsworth  and  whe 
rangers  who  had  been  left  at  the  hacienda. 

"  Captain  Warfield  I"  said  the  Tenncssean  as  he  spurred  along- 
side, **  ray  conduct  no  doubt  surprises  you.  I  shall  be  able  to 
explain  it  to  your  satisfaction  when  time  permits.  It's  a  long 
story — a  painful  one  to  me  :  you  will  not  require  it  from  me  now. 
This  much  let  me  say — for  good  reason,  I  hold  Rafael  Ijurra 
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%z  vxj  most  deadly  foe.  /  came  to  Mexico  to  Jatt  thai  man ;  and 
by  the  Eternal  I  if  I  don't  succeed,  I  care  not  who  kills  tnt  P 

"  You  have  not  then  '' 

With  a  feeling  of  relief,  I  put  the  question,  for  I  read  the 
answer  in  the  look  of  disappointed  vengeance  that  gleamed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Tennessean.  I  was  not  permitted  to  finish  the  in 
terrogatory  ;  be  knew  what  I  was  going  to  ask,  and  interrupted 
me  with  the  reply  : 

"  ?f  o,  no  ;  the  villain  has  escaped  ;  but  by  " 

The  rest  of  the  emphatic  vow  was  inaudible  )  but  the  wild 
glance  that  flashed  from  the  speaker's  eye  expressed  his  deep 
purpose  more  plainly  than  words.  The  next  moment  he  fell  back 
to  his  place  in  the  troop>  and  with  his  head  slightly  bent  forward, 
rode  on  in  silence.  His  dark  taciturn  features  were  lit  up  at  in- 
tervals by  an  ominous  gleam,  showing  that  be  still  brooded  over 
\i8  unavenged  wrong. 


OHA.PTER  XII. 
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Thb  next  two  days  I  passed  in  feverish  restlessness.  Holings- 
worth's  conduct  had  quite  disconcerted  my  plans.  Prom  the 
concluding  sentences  of  Isolina's  note,  I  had  construed  an  invita- 
tion to  revisit  the  hacienda  in  some  more  quiet  guise  than  that  of 
a  filibustero;  but  after  what  had  transpired,  I  could  not  muster 
courage  to  present  myself  under  any  pretence.  It  was  not  likely 
I  «»hould  be  welcome — I,  the  associate — nay,  the  commander — 
of  the  man  who  had  attempted  to  take  the  life  of  a  nephew,  a 
cousin  I  Don  Ramon  had  stipulated  for  a  "  little  rudeness;"  he 
bad  bad  the  full  measure  of  his  bargain,  and  a  good  deal  morei 
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He  could  not  otherwise  than  think  so.  Where  I  to  present  iiiy 
self  at  the  hacienda,  I  could  not  be  else  than  coldly  receivcid— 
in  short,  unwelcome. 

I  thought  of  apologies  and  pretexts,  but  to  no  purpose.  Fot 
two  days  1  remained  in  vacillating  indecision;  I  neither  saw  ncr 
heard  of  her  who  engrossed  my  thoughts. 

******* 

News  from  head-quarters  I  A  "  grand  ball "  to  be  given  in 
the  city  ! 

This  bit  of  gossip  fell  upon  my  ear  without  producing  the 
slightest  impression,  for  I  cared  little  for  dancing,  and  less  for 
grand  balls  :  in  earlier  youth  [  had  like(^  both;  but  not  then. 

The  thing  would  at  once  have  passed  from  my  thoughts,  had 
it  not  been  for  some  additional  information  imparted  at  the  same 
time,  which  to  me  at  once  rendered  the  ball  attractive. 

The  information  I  allude  to  was,  that  the  ball  was  got  up  "  by 
authority,"  and  would  be  upon  a  grand  scale.  Its  object  waf 
political;  in  other  words,  it  was  to  be  the  means  of  cultivating  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered — 
a  desirable  end.  Every  effort  would  be  made  to  bring  out  the 
**  native  society,"  and  let  it  see  that  we  Yankee  officers  were  not 
such  *'  barbarians "  as  they  affected  to  deem,  and  in  reality 
pronounced  us.  It  was  known — so  stated  my  informant—that 
many  families  of  the  Ayankleados  would  be  presetit;  and  in  ordei 
zo  make  it  pleasanter  for  those  who  feared  proscription,  the  ball 
was  to  be  a  masked  one — un  haiU  de  mascara, 

"  The  Ayankleados  are  to  be  there  I  and  she  " 

My  heart  bounded  with  new  hope;  and  I  resolved-to  make  one 
of  the  maskers — not  that  I  intended  to  go  in  costume.  In  my 
lender  wardrobe  was  a  civilian  dress  of  proper  cut,  and  tolera 
oly  well  preserved:  that  would  answer  my  purpose.  The  ball 
was  to  come  off  on  the  night  following  that  on  which  I  had  word 
of  it     My  suspense  wonld  be  short. 

*  *  «r  :|c  *  *  « 
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The  time  appeared  long  enough,  but  at  length  the  hour  arrived, 
trid  moantiug  mj  good  steed,  I  started  oflf  for  the  city.  A  brisk 
Ti'la  of  two  hours  brought  me  on  the  ground,  and  I  found  that  I 
waa  late  enough  to  be  fashionable. 

-As  I  entered  the  bill-room,  I  saw  that  most  of  the  compar.y 
Lud  arriyed,  and  the  floor  was  grouped  with  dancers.  It  was 
evident  the  affair  was  a  "success."  There  were  four  or  fiye 
h.mdred  persons  present,  nearly  half  of  them  ladies.  Many  were 
u  charnctor  costumes,  as  Tyrolese  peasants,  Andalusian  majas, 
Jiayftriau  broom-girls,  Wallachian  boyards,  Turkish  sultanas, 
and  bead  bedecked  Indian  belles.  A  greater  number  were  dis- 
giiiirtid  iu  the  ungraceful  domino,  while  not  a  few  appeared  in 
regular  eveuijig^ress.  Most  of  the  ladies  wore  masks;  some 
simply  hid  their  faces  behind  the  coquettish  rehoso  tapado,  while 
'jther.«  permitted  their  charms  to  be  gazed  upon.  As  the  night 
wore  on,  and  an  occasional  capita  de  vino  strengthened  the  nerires 
of  the  company,  the  unt;overed  faces  became  more  numerous,  and 
inasks  got  lost  or  put  away. 

As  for  the  gentlemen,  a  number  of  them  also  wore  masks — 
-ome  were  en  costume,  but  uniforms  predominated,  stamping  the 
hall  with  a  military  character.  It  was  not  a  little  singular  to  see 
n  number  of  Mexican  officers  mingling  in  the  throng  !  These 
were  of  course  prisoners  on  parole  ;  and  their  more  brilliant  uni- 
forms, of  French  patterns,  contrasted  oddly  with  the  plain  blue 
dresses  of  their  conquerors.  The  presence  of  these  prisoqers,  in 
the  full  glitter  of  their  gold-lace,  was  not  exactly  in  good  taste; 
but  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  one  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
choico  with  them.  Poor  fellows  1  had  they  abided  by  the  laws 
»f  etiquette,  they  could  not  have  been  there;  and  no  doubt  they 
were  as  desirous  of  shaking  their  legs  in  the  dance  as  the  gayest 
of  their  captors.  Indeed,  in  this  species  of  rivalry,  they  far  out- 
rtripped  the  latter. 

I  spent  but  little  time  in  observing  these  peculiarities;  but  one 
klea  engrossed  my  mind,  and  that  was  to  And  Isolina  de  YargM 
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— no  oasy  task  anui  sach  a  multitude  of  maskers.  Xm^^  ^ilr 
uuco7ered  faces  she  was  not.  I  soon  scanned  them  all,  or  ratbor 
glanced  at  them.  It  needed  no  scanning  to  recognise  hers.  If 
there,  she  was  one  of  the  mascaritas,  and  1  addressed  myself  tc«  r 
close  observation  of  the  dames  en  costwmt  and  the  domixiois 
Hopeless  enough  appeared  the  prospect  of  recognising  her.  but  & 
little  hope  sustained  me  in  the  reflection,  that,  being  myself  nn 
covered,  she  might  recognize  me. 

When  a  full  half  hour  tad  passed  away,  and  my  1ynx-lik( 
surveillance  was  still  unrewarded,  this  hope  died  within  me;  and 
what  may  appear  strange,  I  began  to  wish  she  was  riot  therf^ 
"  If  present,"  thought  I,   "  she  must  have  seen  me  ere  this,  uwr 

10  have  taken  no  notice'' A  little  pang  of  chagiin  aoccii 

panied  this  reflection. 

I  flung  myself  upon  a  seat,  and  endeavored  to  assume  uu  air 
of  indifference,  though  I  was  far  from  feeling  indifferent,  and  my 
eyes  as  before  kept  eagerly  scanning  the  fair  maskers.  Now  and 
then,  the  tournure  of  an  ankle — 1  had  seen  Isolina's — or  the 
elliptical  sweep  of  a  fine  figure,  inspired  me  with  fresh  hope; 
but  as  the  mascaritas  who  owed  them  were  near  enough  to  have 
seen,  and  yet  took  no  notice  of  me,  I  conjectured — in  fact,  hoped 
-«-that  none  of  them  was  she.  Indeed,  a  well-turned  ankle  is  no 
distinctive  mark  among  the  fair  doncellas  of  Mexico. 

At* length,  a  pair  of  unusually  neat  ones,  supporting  a  figure 
of  such  superb  outlines,  that  even  the  ungraceful  domino  could 
not  conceal  them,  came  ander  my  eyes,  and  riveted  my  attention. 
My  heart  beat  wildly  as  I  gazed.  I  could  not  help  the  belief 
that  the  lady  in  the  yellow  domino  was  Isolina  de  Vargas  She 
was  waltzing  with  a  young  dragoon  oflBcer;  and  as  they  passed 
me,  I  rose  from  my  seat,  and  approached  the  orbit  of  the  dance 
hi  order  to  keep  them  under  my  eyes.  As  they  passed  me  a 
cecond  time,  I  fancied  the  lady  regardea  me  through  her  mask  ; 
I  fancied  I  saw  her  start.     I  was  almost  snre  it  was  Isolina  I 

My  feeling  was  now  that  of  jealousy     The  y<»ang  officer  wtf 
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one  of  tb  elegant  gentlemen  of  the  service — a  professed  lady 
kiilcf — a  fellow,  who,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  deficiency 
of  brains,  was  ever  welcome  among  women.  She  seemed  to  press 
closely  to  him  as  they  whirled  around,  while  her  head  rested 
langnishiugly  upon  his  shoulder.  She  appeared  to  be  conteiUe^r 
with  her  partner.  I  could  scarcely  endure  the  agony  of  raj 
fancies. 

It  was  a  relief  to  me  when  the  music  ceased,  and  the  waltz 
ended.  The  circle  broke  up,  and  the  waltzers  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  but  my  eyes  followed  only  the  dragoon  oflBcei 
and  his  partner.  He  conducted  her  to  a  seat,  and  then  placing 
himself  by  her  side,  the  two  appeared  to  engage  in  an  earnesi 
and  interesting  conversation. 

With  me  politeness  was  now  out  of  the  question.  I  had 
grown  as  jealous  as  a  tiger  ;  and  I  drew  near  enough  to  become 
a  listener.  The  lowness  of  the  tone  in  which  they  conversed 
precluded  the  possibility  of  hearing  much  of  what  was  said,  but 
I  could  make  out  that  the  spark  was  ''coaxing''  his  partner  tc 
remove  her  mask.  The  voipe  that  replied  was  surely  Isolina's  \ 
1  could  myself  have  torn  the  silken  screen  from  her  face,  through 
very  vexation  ;  but  I  was  saved  that  indiscretion,  for  the  re 
quest  of  her  cavalier  seemed  to  prevail,  and  the  next  instant  the 
mask  was  removed  by  the  lady's  own  hand.  Shade  of  Erebus  { 
what  did  J  see  ?  She  was  black — a  negress !  Not  black  as 
ebony,  but  nearly  so  ;  with  thick  lipsj  high  cheek-bones,  and  a 
row  of  short  "  kinky  "  curls  dangling  over  the  arch  of  her  glist 
ening  forehead  ! 

My  astonishment,  though  perhaps  of  a  more  agreeable  kind, 
was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  dragoon  lieutenant,  who,  by 
the  way,  was  also  a  full-blooded  "  Southerner."  At  sight  of  his 
partner's  face  he  started,  as  if  a  six-pound  shot  had  winded  him; 
and  after  a  few  half-muttered  excuses,  he  rose  with  an  air  of  ex- 
treme gawMnt,  and  hurrying  off,  hid  himself  behind  the  crowd  ! 

The  '*  colored  lady,"  mortified — as  I  presumed  she  most  bo— 
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hastily  readjusted  her  mask,  and  rising  from  her  seat,  glid"-1 
away  from  the  scene  of  her  humiliation.  I  gazed  after  Irer  wi*b 
a  mingled  feeling  of  curiosity  aud  pity  ;  I  saw  her  pass  otit  o! 
the  door  alone,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  ball 
I  fancied  she  had  departed,  as  her  domino,  conspicuous  Lj  its 
bright  yellow  color,  was  qo  more  seen  among  the  maskers. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


THE    BLUE   DOMINO. 


Thus  disappointed,  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  meeting  her  for 
whose  sake  I  had  come  to  the  ball.  She  was  either  not  there, 
or  did  not  wish  to  be  recognized,  even  by  wie.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition was  the  more  bitter  of  the  two  ;  aud  goaded  by  it  and 
one  or  two  other  uncongenial  thoughts,  I  paid  frequent  visits  to 
the  "  refreshment  room,''  where  wine  flowed  freely.  A  cup  or 
two  drove  the  om  idea  out  of  ray  mind  ;  and  after  a  while,  I 
grew  more  companionable,  and  determined  to  enjoy  myself  like 
others  around  me.  1  had  not  danced  as  yet,  but  the  wine  soon 
got  to  my  toes  as  well  as  into  my  head  ;  and  I  resolved  to  put 
myself  in  motion  with  the  first  partner  that  offered. 

I  soon  found  one — a  blue  domino — that  came  right  in  my  way, 
as  if  the  fates  had  determined  we  should  dance  together.  The 
lady  was  '^ not  engaged  for  the  next;"  she  would  be  **most 
happy." 

Til  is,  by  the  way,  was  said  in  French,  which  would  have  taken 
me  by  surprise,  had  I  not  known  that  there  were  many  French 

people  living  in  C ,  as  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Mexico.     They 

are  usually  jewellers,  dentists,  milliners,  or  other  artizans  of  thai 
class,  who  drive  a  lucrative  trade  among  the  luxury-loving  Mtri- 
canai.    To  know  there  were  French  oeople  in  the  place,  was  tc 
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be  certain  jou  would  find  them  at  the  ball ;  and  there  were  they, 
Duinbers  of  them,  pirouetting  about,  and  comporting  themselvefl 
with  the  gay  vnsouciance  characteristic  of  their  nation.  I  was 
not  surprised,  then,  when  my  blue  domino  addressed  me  in 
Frci<cli. 

**  A  French  modiste  I "  conjectured  I,  as  soon  as  she  spoke. 

Milliner  or  no,  it  mattered  not  to  me  ;  I  wanted  a  dancing 
partner  ;  and  after  another  phrase  or  two  in  the  same  sweet 
tongue,  away  went  she  and  I  m  the  curving  whirl  of  a  waltz. 

After  s&iliu^  once  round  the  room,  I  had  two  quite  new  and 
distinct  impressions  upon  my  mind  :  the  first,  that  I  had  a  part- 
ner who  cmdd  waltz ,  a  thing  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  My 
blue  domino  seemed  to  have  no  feet  under  her,  but  floated  around 
me  as  if  borne  upon  th^  air  I  For  the  moment,  I  fancied  myself 
in  Ranelagh  or  Mabille  I  My  other  impression  was,  that  my 
arm  encircled  as  pretty  a  waist  as  ever  was  clasped  by  a  lover. 
There  was  a  pleasing  rotundity  about  it,  combined  with  a  gene- 
ral symmetry  of  form  and  serpentine  yieldiness  of  movement, 
that  rendered  dancing  with  such  a  partner  both  easy  and  delight- 
ful. My  observation  at  the  moment  was,  that  if  the  face  of  the 
modiste  bore  any  sort  of  proportion  to  her  figure,  she  needed  not 
have  come  so  far  from  France  to  gush  her  fortune. 

With  such  a  partner  I  could  not  otherwise  than  waltz  well ; 
and  never  better  than  upon  that  occasion.  We  were  soon  under 
the  observation  of  the  company,  and  became  the  cynosure  of  a 
circle.  This  I  did  not  relish,  and  drawing  my  blue  domino  to 
one  side,  we  waltzed  towards  a  seat,  into  which  I  handed  her 
with  the  usual  polite  expression  of  thanks. 

This  seat  was  in  a  little  recess  or  blind  window,  where  two 
persons  might  freely  converse  without  fear  of  an  eaves-dropper 
I  had  no  desire  to  run  away  from  a  partner  who  danced  so  well, 
though  she  were  a  modiste.  There  was  room  for  two  upon  the 
^ench,  and  I  asked  permission  to  sit  beside  her. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  was  the  frank  reply. 
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'*  And  will  yoa  permit  me  to  remain  with  yon  till  the  mvla 
recommences  1 " 

*'  if  jou  desire  it." 

**  And  dance  with  yon  again  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,  mousicnr,  if  it  suit  your  conrenience.  Bi  t  i 
there  no  other  who  claims  yoa  as  a  partner  ? — no  other  in  Ih: « 
assemblage  yon  would  prefer?" 

'*  Not  one,  1  assure  you.  You  are  the  only  one  present  with 
whom  I  care  to  dance." 

As  I  said  this,  I  thought  I  perceived  a  slight  moYement,  that 
mdicated  some  emotion. 

"It  was  a  gallant  speech,  and  the  modiste  is  pleased  with  the 
i'ompl i merit "  thought  I. 

Her  reply  : 

"  Jt  flatters  me,  sir,  that  you  prefer  my  company  to  that  of 
the  many  splendid  beauties  who  are  in  this  saloon  ;  though  it 
might  gratify  me  still  more  if  you  knew  who  I  am?^ 

Tlie  last  clause  was  uttered  with  an  emphasis,  and  followed  by 
a  sigh  1 

**  Poor  girl  1"  thought  I,  "  she  fancies  that  I  mistake  her  for 
some  grand  dame — that  if  I  knew  her  real  position,  her  humble 
avocation,  I  should  no  longer  care  to  dance  with  her.  In  that 
she  is  mistaken.  I  make  no  distinction  between  a  milliner  and  a 
marcliioness,  especially  in  a  ball-room.  There,  grace  and  beauty 
alone  guide  to  preference." 

After  giving  way  to  some  such  reflections,  I  replied  ; 

"It  is  my  regret,  mam'selle,  not  to  have  the  happmess  of 
knowing  you,  and  it  is  not  possible  I  ever  may,  nnless  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  remove  your  mask." 

"  Ah  I  monsieur,  what  you  ask  is  impossible." 

"  Impossible  !  and  why,  may  I  know  ?  " 

"  Beouase,  were  you  to  see  my  face,  I  should  not  have  yoa 
for  my  partner  in  the  next  dance  ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  should 
regret  that,  since  yc  u  waltz  so  admirably." 
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**  Oh  I  refoflal  and  flattery  in  the  same  breath  I  No,  mam^sellc, 
I  am  sure  your  face  will  never  be  the  means  of  your  losing  a 
partner.  Come  I  let  me  beg  of  yoa  to  remove  that  envioas 
counterfeit  Let  ns  converse  freely  face  to  face.  /  am  not 
masked,  as  yon  see.'' 

"  In  truth,  sir,  you  have  no  reason  to  hide  your  face,  which  ifi 
more  than  I  can  say  for  many  other  men  in  this  room." 

"  Quick-witted  milliner,"  thought  I,  "  Bravo,  Ranelagh  I 
Vive  la  Mabille  I** 

"Thanks,  amiable  masker  T'  I  replied.  ''But  yon  are  too 
generous  :  you  flatter  me " 

"  It  is  worth  while,''  rejoined  she,  interrupting  me  ;  **  it  im 
proves  your  cheek  :  blushes  become  you,  ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

"  The  deuce  I "  I  ejaculated  half  aloud,  "  this  dame  da  Boule 
ward  is  laughing  at  me  I" 

**  But  what  are  you  ?"  she  continued,  suddenly  changing  her 
tone.    "  Ton  are  not  a  Mexican  ?   Are  you  soldier  or  civilian  f " 

"  What  would  vou  take  me  for  ?" 

"  A  poet,  from  your  pale  face,  but  more  from  the  manner  u 
which  I  have  heard  you  sigh.'* 

"  I  have  not  sighed  since  we  sat  down." 

"  No — but  before  we  sat  down." 

"  What  I  in  the  dance  7" 

**  No — before  the  dance." 

"  Ha  I  then  you  observed  me  before  f" 

'*  0  yes  ;  your  plain  dress  rendered  you  conspicuous  among  m 
many  uniforms ;  besides  your  manner " 

"What  manner?"  I  asked,  with  some  degree  of  confusion, 
fearing  that  in  my  search  after  Isolina  I  had  committed  some 
•tupid  piece  of  left-haudedness. 

"  Your  abstraction  ;  and,  by  the  way,  had  you  not  a. little 
fencharU  for  a  yellow  domino  ?" 

*'  A  yellow  domino  f "  repeated  I,  raising  my  hand  to  mj 

A* 
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tiead,  M  tbc^gh  ft  cost  me  an  effort  to  rememember  it — '*  a  jel 

"  At,  $y — a  ye-ll-ow  doiaa-in-o,''  rejoined  my  companioo  with 
•ar:T^tie  emphaais — "a  yellow  domino,  who  waltzed  with  a 
r'  Mg  officer — not  bad  looking,  by  the  way." 

**  Ah  !  I  think  I  do  remember ^ 

"Well,  I  think  you  ought,*'  regoined  my  tormentor,  *' and  weii 
too  :  yon  took  safficient  pains  to  observe.^ 

"  Ah — aw — yea,''  stammered  I. 

"  I  thought  yon  were  conning  rerses  to  her,  and  as  yon  had 
not  the  advantage  of  sedng  her  fau,  were  mtaking  them  to  L#r 
feet  r 

"  Ha,  ha  I — ^what  an  idea  of  yours,  mad'm'selle  l*' 

"  In  the  end,  she  was  not  nngenerons — she  let  yoa  see  the 
face  r 

"  The  devil !"  exclaimed  I  starting  ;  "  yoa  saw  the  ddnouemeni 
thenP' 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I^  langhed  she  ;  *^of  course  I  saw  the  denoue- 
ment, ha,  ha  I — drole,  wasn't  it  V 

"  Very,"  replied  I,  not  much  relishing  the  joke,  but  endeavor* 
ing  to  join  my  companion  in  the  laugh. 

"  How  silly  the  spark  looked  ?  ha,  ha  P 

**  Very  silly  indeed — ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"  And  how  disappointed ^" 

"  Eh  r 

"  How  disappointed  fou  looked,  monsieur.*' 

"  Oh — ah — I — no — I  assure  you — I  had  no  interest  in  the 
ftffaT.     I  was  not  disappoijUed — at  least  not  as  you  imagine," 
'•'Ahr 

'*  The  feeling  uppermost  in  my  mind  was  pity — pity  fbt  the 
poor  ^ir\y 

"And  you  really  did  pity  her  V 

This  question  was  put  with  an  eamastnets  that  ionnded  8om» 
what  strange  at  tht  moment. 
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*•  I  really  did.    The  creature  seemed  so  mortified ^' 

"  She  seemed  mortified,  did  she  ?" 

**  Of  coarse.  She  left  the  room  immedtately  after,  and  hae 
dOt  retaroed  since.     No  doabt  she  has  gone  home,  poor  devil  !^ 

"  Poor  devil !     Is  that  the  extent  of  yonr  pity  7" 

"  Well,  after  all,  It  most  be  confessed  she  was  a  superb  decep 
(ion :  a  finer  dancer  I  never  saw — I  beg  pardon,  I  except  my 
present  partner — a  good  foot,  an  elegant  figure,  and  then  to  turn 
oat ^ 

"  What  V' 

"  Una  negrilla  I" 

**  I  fear,  monsieur,  yon  Americans  are  not  very  gallant  towards 
the  ladles  of  color.  It  is  different  here  in  Mexico,  which  you 
term  despotic" 

I  felt  the  rebuke. 

"  To  change  the  subject,"  continued  she  ;  "  are  yon  not  a 
poetr 

**  I  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  poet,  yet  I  will  not  deny  that 
[  have  made  verses.'' 

"  I  thought  as  much.  What  an  instinct  I  have  I  0  that  I 
eould  prevail  upon  yon  to  write  some  verses  to  me  1" 

"  What  1  without  knowing  either  your  name  or  having  looked 
upon  your  face.  Mam'selle,  I  must  at  least  see  the  features  I 
am  called  upon  to  praise.'' 

"  Ah,  monsieur,  you  little  know  :  were  I  to  unmask  those  fea- 
tures, I  should  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  getting  the  verses. 
My  plain  face  would  counteract  all  your  poetic  inspirations." 

"  Shade  of  Lucretia  1  this  is  no  needlewoman,  though  dealing 
in  weapons  quite  as  sharp.  Modiste,  indeed !  I  have  been 
laboring  under  a  mistake.  This  is  some  dami  spifituellef  some 
grand  lady." 

I  had  now  grown  more  than  curious  to  look  upon  the  t&ce  of 
«j  companion.  Her  conversation  had  won  me  :  d  woman  who 
lould  talk  so,  I  fancied,  could  not  be  ill-looking.    Such  an  en- 
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ehaDting  &pirit  could  not  be  hiddeu  behind  a  pivxk  face  ;  besides^ 
there  was  the  gracefulness  of  form,  the  small  globed  band,  the 
daintj  foot  and  ankle  demonstrated  in  the  dance,  a  voice  tha^ 
rang  like  music,  and  the  flash  of  a  superb  eye,  which  I  could  pei- 
ceive  even  through  the  mask.    Beyond  a  doubt,  she  was  beautiful. 

"  Lady  I  ^  I  said,  speaking  with  more  earnestness  than  ever, 
•'  I  entreat  you  to  unmask  yourself.  Were  it  not  in  a  ball-room, 
I  should  beg  the  favor  upon  my  knees." 

"And  were  I  to  grant  it,  you  could  hardly  rise  soon  enough, 
and  pronounce  your  lukewarm  leave-taking.  Ha,  monsieur  I 
think  of  the  yellow  domino  1 " 

"Mam'selle,  you  take  pleasure  in  mortifying  me.  Do  you 
deem  me  capable  of  such  fickleness  ?  Suppose  for  a  moment 
you  are  not  what  the  world  calls  beautiful,  you  could  not  by  re- 
moving your  mask,  also  strip  yourself  of  the  attractions  of  your 
conversation — of  that  voice  that  thrills  through  my  heart — of 
that  grace  exhibited  in  your  every  movement  I  With  such  en- 
dowments, how  could  a  woman  appear  ill-looking  7  If  your  face 
was  even  as  black  as  hers  of  the  yellow  domino,  I  verily  believe 
I  could  not  perceive  its  darkness," 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  take  care  what  you  say,  monsieur.  I  presume 
you  are  not  more  indulgent  than  the  rest  of  your  sex  ;  and  well 
know  I  that,  with  you  men,  ugliness  is  the  greatest  crime  of  u 
woman." 

"I  am  difl'erent,  I  swear " 

"  Do  not  perjure  yourself,  as  you  will  if  I  but  remove  my 
mask  I  telt  you,  sir,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  fine  qualities  yo<j 
imagine  me  to  possess,  I  am  a  vision  that  would  horrify  yon  lo 
look  upon." 

"  Impossible  ! — your  form,  your  grace,  your  voice.  Oh,  un 
mask  !     I  accept  every  consequence  for  the  favor  I  ask." 

"  Then  be  it  as  you  wish  ;  but  I  shall  uot  be  the  means  of 
punishing  you.  Receive  from  your  own  hands  the  chastisemoDi 
of  your  curiosity.* 
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"  Yon  permit  me,  then  7    Thanks,  mam'selle,  ^hauks  I     It  is 
fastened  behind  :  yes,  the  knot  is  here — now  I  have  it-^so-- 
BO " 

With  trembling  fingers,  1  undid  the  string,  and  pnlled  off  the 
piece  of  taffetj.     Shade  of  Sheba  I  what  did  I  see  ?  ^' 

The  mask  fell  from  my  fingers,  as  thongh  it  had  been  iron  at 
a  cherry  heat.  Astonishment  caused  me  to  drop  it ;  rather  say 
horror — horror  at  beholding  the  face  underneath — the  fau  of  ikt 
yellotD  domino!  Tes,  there  was  the  same  negress  with  her 
thick  lips,  high  cheek-bones,  and  the  little  well-oiled  kinks  bang- 
ing like  corkscrews  over  her  temples  I 

I  knew  not  either  what  to  say  or  do  ;  my  gallantry  was  clean 
gone  ;  and  although  I  resumed  my  seat,  I  remained  perfectly 
dumb. '  Had  I  looke^i  in  a  mirror  at  that  moment,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  beheld  the  face  of  a  fool. 

My  companion,  who  seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind-  to  such 
s  result,  instead  of  being  mortified,  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of 
laughter,  at  the  same  time  crying  out  in  a  tope  of  raillery:  **  Now, 
Monsieur  le  Po^te,  docs  my  face  inspire  you  ?  When  may  I  ex- 
pect the  verses  ?  To-morrow  ?  Soon  ?  Never  ?  Ah  I  mon- 
sienr,  J  fear  yon  arc  not  more  gallant  to  ^s  poor  *'  ladies  ob 
colr.r^  than  your  countryman  the  lieutenant.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

I  was  too  much  ashamed  of  my  own  conduct,  and  too  deeply 
wounded  by  her  reproach,  to  make  reply.  Fortunately,  her  con- 
tinued lan/jhter  offered  me  an  opportunity  to  mutter  some 
broken  phrases,  accompanied  by  very  clumsy  gestures,  and  thu» 
take  myself  off.  Certainly,  in  all  my  life,  I  never  made  a  more 
awkward  adieu.  I  walked,  or  rather  stole,  towards  the  entrance, 
determined  to  leave  the  ball-room,  and  gallop  home.  On  reach- 
ing the  door,  my  curiosity  grew  stronger  than  my  shame  !  and  1 
resolved  to  take  a  parting  look  at  this  singular  Ethiopian.  The 
blue  domino,  still  within  the  niche,  caught  my  eye  at  once  ;  but 
Dn  looking  up  to  the  face — gracious  Heaven  !  U  was  Isolina's  ! 

T  stood  as  if  turned  into  stone.    My  gaze  was  fixed  upon  he/ 
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face,  and  I  could  not  take  it  off.  She  was  looking  at  me  ;  out^ 
oh  I  the  expression  with  which  those  eyes  regarded  me  1  That 
was  a  glance  to  be  remembered  for  life.  She  no  longer  laughed, 
bat  her  proud  lip  seemed  to  curl  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  as  of 
scorn  I 

I  hesitated  whether  to  return  and  apologize.  But  no  ;  it  was 
too  late.  I  could  have  fallen  upon  my  knees,  and  begged  for- 
giveness. It  was  too  late.  I  should  only  subject  myself  to  fur- 
ther ridicule  from  that  capricious  spirit. 

Perhaps  my  look  of  remorse  liad  more  effect  than  words.  I 
thought  her  expression  changed  ;  her  glance  became  more  tender, 
as  if  inviting  me  back  1     Perhaps 

At  this  moment,  a  man  approached,  and,  without  much  cere- 
mony, seated  himself  by  her  side.  His  face  was  towards  me — 
I  recognized  Ijurra  I 

They  converse.  Is  it  of  m^  ?  Is  it  of  — -  ?  If  so,  he  will 
laugh.  A  world  to  see  that  man  laugh,  and  know  it  is  at  mc 
If  he  do,  I  shall  soon  cast  off  the  load  thtit  is  crushing  my  heart ! 

He  laughs  not — not  even  a  smile  is  traceable  on  his  sombre 
features.  She  has  not  told  him,  and  well  for  him  she  has  not 
Prudence,  perchance,  restrains  her  tongue  ;  she  might  guess  the 
result. 

They  are  on  their  feet  again  ;  she  masks.  Ijurra  leads  her  to 
the  dance  ;  they  front  to  each  other  ;  they  whirl  away-^away  : 
they  are  lost  among  the  maskers  I 

^'  Some  wine,  mozo  1" 

A  deep  long  draught,  a  few  seconds  spent  in  buckling  on  my 
sword,  a  few  more  in  reaching  the  gate,  one  spring,  and  my 
saddled  steed  was  under  me. 

I  rode  with  desperate  heart  and  hot  head  ;  but  the  cool  night- 
air,  the  motiou  of  my  horse,  and  his  proud  spirit,  mingling  with 
mine,  gave  me  relief,  and  I  felt  calmer.  On  reaching  the  ran* 
«heria,  I  found  my  lieutenants  still  up,  eating  their  rodely  cooked 
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ftoplif^  Ai)  mj  appetite  was  roiiaed,  I  joined  them  «t  {kdl 
meal ;  ud  their  friendly  con?er8e  restored  for  t2i6  tm%  u^ 
spirit^  i^qniuufflitj 


CHAPTER    XIV^ 

LOTK-TaoCOHVa. 

A  DRKAD  feeling  is  jealousy,  mortified  vanity,  or  whatever  yap 
may  designate  the  disappointment  of  kwe.  I  have  experienced 
the  sting  of  shame,  the  blight  of  broken  fortune,  the  fear  of  death 
itself ;  yet  none  of  these  ever  wrong  my  heart  so  rndeiy  aa  the 
pang  of  an  noreciprocated  passion.  The  former  are  but  transieiit 
trials,  and  their  bitterness  soon  has  an  end.  Jealousy,  like  the 
tooth  of  the  serpent,  leaves  its  poison  in  the  sting,  and  long  and 
n)ow  it  the  healirg  of  its  wound.  Well  knew  he  this,  that  master 
9i  the  hnman  heart :  lago^s  prayer  was  not  meant  for  mockery. 

To  drown  my  mortification,  I  bad  drunk  wine  freely  at  the 
Vail ;  and  on  returning  home,  had  ooutinued  my  potations  with 
(he  more  fiery  spirit  of  **  Catalan."  By  this  means  I  gained 
relief  and  sleep,  but  only  of  short  duration.  Long  before  day  I 
iras  awake — awake  to  the  double  bitterness  of  jealousy  and 
•hame — awake  to  both  mental  and  physical  pain,  for  the  fumei 
•f  the  vile  stuff  I  had  drunk  wracked  mj  brain,  as  though  they 
wonld  burst  open  my  skull.  An  ounce  of  opium  would  not  hav^ 
set  me  to  deep  again,  and  I  tossed  in  niy  couch  like  one  laboring 
vnder  delirium. 

or  course  the  incidentfe  of  the  preceeding  night  were  upper- 
most in  my  mind.  Every  scene  and  action  that  had  occurredi 
Wi^e  ax  plainly  before  me,  as  if  I  was  again  witnessing  theoL 
Every  effort  to  alienate  my  thonghts,  and  fix  them  upon  some 
other  theme,  proved  vain  and  idle ;  they  ever  returned  to  the 
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game  circie  of  reflections,  in  the  centre  of  which  wra:  fsclina  ^f 
Yarji^s  I  I  thought  of  all  that  had  passed,  of  all  shr  had  said 
I  remembered  every  word.  How  bitterly  I  remembered  that 
scornful  laugh  !— how  bitterly  that  sarcastic  smile,  when  the 
double  mask  was  remoTed  I 

The  very  remembrance  of  her  beauty  pained  me  !  It  was  now 
to  me  as  to  Tantalus  the  crystal  waters,  never  to  be  tasted 
Before,  I  had  formed  hopes,  had  indulged  in  prospective  dreams : 
the  masquerade  adventure  had  dissipated  them.  I  no  longer 
boped,  no  longer  permitted  myself  to  dream  of  pleasant  tinves  to 
come  :  I  felt  that  I  was  scorned. 

This  feeling  produced  a  momentary  revulsion  in  my  thoughts. 
There  were  moments  when  I  hated  her,  and  vengeful  impulse? 
'•^reered  across  my  soul. 

These  were  fleeting  moments  :  again  before  me  rose  that 
lovely  form,  that  proud  grand  spirit,  in  the  full  entirety  of  it? 
power,  and  again  my  soni  became  absorbed  in  admiration,  and 
yielded  itself  to  its  hopeless  passion.  It  was  far  from  being  my 
first  love,  and,  thus  experienced,  I  could  reason  npon  it.  I  felt 
certain  it  was  to  be  the  strongest  and  stormiest  of  my  life. 

I  know  of  three  loves  distinct  in  kind  and  power.  First, 
when  the  passion  is  reciprocated — when  the  fieart  of  the  beloved 
yields  back  thought  for  thought,  and  throb  for  throb,  without 
one  reserved  pulsation.  This  is  bHss  upon  earth — not  alway? 
long-lived — ending  perchance  in  a  species  of  sublimated  friend- 
ship.    To  have  is  no  longer  to  desire. 

The  second  is  love  entirely  unrequited — love  that  never  knew 
word  or  smile  of  encouragement,  no  soft  whisper  to  fan  it  into 
(lame,  no  ray  of  hope  to  feed  upon.  Such  dies  of  inanition,  th% 
sooner  that  its  object  is  out  of  the  way,  and  absence  will  coar 
qaer  it  in  time. 

The  third  is  the  love  that  ''dotes  yet  doubts,**  that  doubti 
lint  never  dies — no,  never.  The  jealousy  that  pains,  only  sui 
"ains  it  ;  it  lives  on,  now  happy  in  th^  honeyed  conviction  o' 
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triunipb,  now  smarting  nnder  real  or  fancied  scorn— on,  on,  sc 
long  as  its  object  is  accessible  to  sight  or  hearing  I  No  matter 
how  worthless  that  object  may  be  or  become — no  matter  how 
lost  or  fallen  :  loTe  regards  not  this.  It  has  naught  to  do  with 
the  moral  part  of  oar  nature.  Beantj  is  the  shrine  (f  its  wor« 
ship,  and  beanty  is  not  morality. 

In  my  own  mind,  I  am  conscions  of  three  elements  or  classes 
of  feeling  :  the  moralf  the  iTUdlecivi^  and  what  I  ma)  term  tho 
passional — the  last  as  distinct  from  either  of  the  other  two  as 
oil  from  spirits  or  water.  To  the  last  belongs  love,  which  I 
repeat  again,  has  no  sympathy  with  the  moral  feelings  of  oar 
natare,  bat  alas  1  as  one  might  almost  believe,  ^ith  their 
opposite.  Even  a  plain  bat  wicked  coqaette  will  captivate 
more  hearts  than  a  beautifal  saint,  and  the  brilliant  murderes), 
ere  now,  has  made  conquests  at  the  very  foot  of  the  scaffold  I 

It  pains  me  to  pronounce  these  convictions,  derived  as  they 
are  from  experience.  There  is  as  little  gain  as  pleasure  in  so 
doing,  but  popnlarity  must  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  truth. 
For  the  sake  of  effect,  I  shall  not  play  false  with  philosophy. 

Rough  ranger  as  I  was,  I  had  studied  psychology  sufficiently 
to  understand  these  truths  ;  and  I  endeavored  to  analyze  my 
passion  for  this  girl  or  woman — to  discover  why  I  loved  her. 
Her  physical  beauty  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  that  no  doubt 
was  an  element ;  but  it  was  not  all.  Had  I  merely  looked  upon 
this  beauty  under  ordinary  circumstances — that  is,  withont  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  spirit  that  animated  it — I  might  have 
loved  her,  or  I  might  not.  It  was  the  spirit,  then,  that  bad  won 
me,  though  not  alone.  The  same  gem  in  a  less  brilliant  setting 
night  have  failed  to  draw  my  admiration.  I  was  the  captive 
both  of  the  spirit  and  the  form.  Soul  and  body  had  co-operated 
in  producing  my  passion,  and  this  may  account  for  its  suddenness 
and  profundity.  Why  I  loved  her  person,  I  knew — I  was  not 
Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  beauty — but  why  the  spirit,  I  knew  not 
Certainly  not  from  any  idea  I  had  formed  of  her  high  Mora, 
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qualities  ;  I  had  no  evideoce  of  these.  Of  her  coarage,  eyen  to 
daring,  I  had  proof ;  of  energy  and  determined  will ;  of  the 
power  of  thought,  quick  and  versatile  ;  but  these  are  not  moral 
qualities,  they  are  not  qvqu feminimt  True,  she  wept  over  her 
alaiu  steed.  Humanity  /  I  have  known  a  hardened  loretU  weep 
bitter  tears  for  her  tortoise-shell  cat.  She  refused  to  take  from 
me  my  horse.  Generosity  ?  She  had  a  thousand  within  sight. 
Alas  I  in  thus  reviewing  all  that  had  passed  between  myself 
and  the  beautiful  Isolina,  in  search  of  her  moral  qualities,  1  met 
with  but  little  success  I 

Mystery  of  our  nature  !  I  loved  her  not  tho  less  I  And  yet 
my  passion  was  pure,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my  heart  waa 
vricked.  Mystery  of  our  nature  1  He  who  reads  all  beartfl 
alone  can  solve  thee  I 

I  loved  without  reason  ;  but  I  loved  now  without  hope. 
Hope  I  bad  before  that  night.  Her  glance  through  the  turrets 
—her  note — its  contents — a  word  or  two  at  other  times,  had 
inspired  me  with  hopes,  however  faint  they  were.  The  incident 
in  the  ball-room  bud  crushed  them. 

Ij arrays  dark  face  kept  lowering  before  me ;  even  in  my 
visions  he  was  always  by  her  side.  What  was  between  the 
two  ?  Perhaps  a  nearer  relationship  than  thut  of  cousin  7  Per- 
haps they  were  aflfianced  ?     Married  ? 

The  thought  maddened  me. 

I  could  rest  upon  my  conch  no  longer.  I  rose  and  sought  the 
open  air  ;  I  climbed  to  the  azotea,  and  paced  it  to  and  fro,  afi 
the  tiger  walks  his  cage.  My  thoughts  were  wild,  and  my 
movements  without  method.  To  add  to  the  bitterness  of  my 
reflections,  I  now  discovered  that  I  had  sustained  a  loss — not  in 
property,  but  something  that  annoyed  me  still  more.  I  had  lost 
the  order  aud  its  enclosure — the  note  of  Don  Ramon.  I  had 
J  Topped  them  on  the  day  in  which  they  were  received,  and  I 
believed  ir.  the  patio  of  the  hacienda,  where  they  must  have  beeo 
picked  up  at  once.    If  by  Don  Ramon  himself,  then  all  was  well; 
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Dot  if  they  bad  fallen  vito  the  hands  of  some  of  the  leatheru-clad 
herdsmen,  ill  affected  to  Don  Ramon,  it  nii^ht  be  an  awkward 
affair  for  that  gentleman — indeed  for  myself.  Such  negligence 
wonld  scarcelj  be  orerlooked  at  head-quarters  ;  and  1  had  ill- 
forebodings  about  the  result.  It  wa9  one  of  mj  sours  darkcs^ 
hours. 

From  its  very  darkness  I  might  have  known  that  light  waj 
near,  for  the  proverb  is  equally  true  in  the  moral  as  iu  the  mate* 
rml  irorld.    Light  fffoi  ne^ur. 


CHAPTER    XV 

AN   ODD    BPIdTLI. 

iiRKAKPAST  I  hardly  tasted.  A  taso  of  chocolate  and  a  smaO 
sugared  cake — the  desayuna  of  every  Mexican— were  brought, 
and  these  served  me  for  breakfast.  A  gla.ss  of  cognac  and  a 
Havauna  were  more  to  the  purpose,  and  helped  to  stay  the  wild 
trembling  of  my  nerves.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  duty  to 
perform,  else  I  could  ill  have  attended  to  it.  I  remained  on  the 
azotea  till  noar  mid-day.  The  storm  raging  within  prevented 
me  from  taking  npte  of  what  was  passing  around.  The  scenes 
iu  thepl?^a,  the  rangers  and  their  steeds,  the  "  greasers''  in  their 
striped  blankets,  the  Indias  squatted  on  their  peiales,  the  prett} 
poblaufLS,  were  all  unnoticed  by  me.  At  intervals,  my  eyes 
rested  upon  the  walls  of  the  distant  dwelling ;  it  wa?  not  so  dis 
tunt  bit  that  a  human  form  could  have  been  distinguished  upon 
tta  roDf,  h«ud  one  been  there.  There  was  none,  and  twenty,  ay 
Sfty  timea,  did  I  turn  away  my  disappointed  gaze. 

A  bout  floon,  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  reported  that  a  Mexi- 
ifv^i  w^ahed  to  speak  with  me :  mechanically,  I  gave  orders  foi 
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the  man  to  be  sent  up  ;  bat  it  was  not  until  he  appeared  before 
me  that  I  thought  of  what  I  was  doing. 

The  presence  of  the  Mexican  at  once  roused  me  from  my  un- 
pleasant reverie.  I  recognised  him  as  one  of  the  yaqueros  of 
Don  Ramon  de  Yargas — the  same  I  had  seen  on  the  plain  during 
mj  first  interview  with  Isolina. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  that  betokened  him  a 
messenger.  A  folded  note,  which  he  drew  from  under  his  jerkin 
— after  having  glanced  around  to  see  whether  he  was  noticed — 
confirmed  my  observation. 

I  took  the  note.  There  was  no  superscription,  nor  did  I  stay 
to  look  for  one.  My  fingers  trembled  as  I  tore  open  the  seal 
As  my  eye  rested  on  the  writing  and  recognised  it,  my  heart 
throbbed  so  as  almost  to  choke  my  utterance.  I  muttered  some 
directions  to  the  messenger  ;  and  to  conceal  my  emotion  from 
him,  I  turned  away  and  proceeded  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
azotea  before  reading  the  note.  I  called  back  to  the  man  lo  go 
below,  and  wait  for  an  answer ;  and,  then  relieved  of  his  pre- 
sence, I  read  as  follows  : 

''  Gallant  capitan  !  allow  me  to  bid  you  a  buenas  dias,  for  I 
presume  that,  after  the  fatigues  of  last  night,  it  is  but  morning 
with  you  yet.  Did  you  dream  of  your  sable  belle  ?  '  Poor 
ievil  1'     Ha,  ha,  ha!    Gallant  capitan!*' 

I  was  provoked  at  this  mode  of  address,  for  the  "gallant^ 
was  rendered  emphatic  by  underlining.  It  was  a  letter  to  taunt 
me  for  my  ill  behaviour.  I  felt  inclined  to  fling  it  down,  but  my 
eye  wandering  over  the  paper,  caught  some  words  that  induced 
me  to  read  on. 

'*  Gallant  capitan !  I  had  a  favorite  mare.  How  fond  I  was 
of  that  creature  you  may  understand,  who  are  afflicted  by  a 
aimilar  affection  for  the  noble  Moro.  In  an  evil  hour,  your  aim^ 
too  true  alas  I   robbed  me  of  my  favorite,  but  you  offered  tc 
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repay  me  by  robbing  yoarself,  for  well  koow  I  that  the  black  is 
to  you  the  dtci/rest  object  upon  earth.  Indeed,  were  1  the  lady  of 
your  love,  I  should  ill  brook  such  a  divided  affectioo  I  Well, 
Diio  capitan,  I  understood  the  generous  sacrifice  you  would  have 
eiade,  and  forbade  it ;  but  I  know  you  are  desirous  of  cancelling 
your  debt.     It  is  in  your  power  to  do  so.     Listen  !'' 

Some  hard  conditions  I  anticipated  would  follow  ;  I  recked 
DOt  of  that.  There  was  no  sacrifice  I  was  not  ready  to  make. 
1  would  have  dared  any  deed,  however  wild,  to  hare  won  that 
proud  heart,  to  have  inoculated  it  with  the  pain  that  was  wring* 
ing  my  own.     I  read  on  : 

"  There  is  a  horse,  famed  in  these  parts  as  the  '  white  Steed 
of  the  Prairies '  {el  eavallo  bianco  de  las  llanos).  He  is  a  wild 
horse,  of  course  ;  snow-white  in  color,  beautiful  in  form,  swift  aa 

the  swallow .     But  why  need  I  describe  to  you  the  *  white 

steed  of  the  prairies  ?'  you  are  a  Tejaoo,  and  must  have  heard 
of  him  ere  this  ?  Well,  mio  capitnn,  I  have  long  had  a  desire — 
a  frantic  one,  let  me  add — to  possess  this  horse.  I  have  offered 
rewards  to  hunters — to  our  own  vaqueros,  for  he  sometimes  ap- 
pears upon  our  plains — but  to  no  purpose.  Not  one  of  them  can 
capture,  though  they  have  ofien  seen  and  chased  him.  Some  say 
that  he  cannot  be  taken^  that  he  is  so  fleet  as  to  gallop,  or  rather 
gUde  out  of  sight  in  a  glance,  and  that,  too,  on  the  open 
prairie  I  There  are  those  who  assert  that  he  is  a  phantom,  un 
demonio !  Surely  so  beautiful  a  creature  cannot  be  the  devil  f 
Besides,  I  have  always  heard — and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  some 
one  said  so  last  night — that  the  devil  was  black,  '  Poor 
devil  r    Ha,  ha,  ha  r 

1  rather  welcomed  this  allusion  co  my  misconduct  of  the  pre 
r«»ding  night,  for  I  began  to  feel  easier  under  the  perception  that 
the  whole  affair  was  thus  treated  in  jest,  instead  of  the  anger  and 
•co^n  I  had  anticipated.  With  pleasanter  presentiments,  I 
read  on: 
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"  To  the  point,  mio  capitan.  There  are  some  incredaloQs  peo> 
pie  who  believe  the  white  steed  of  the  prairies  to  be  a  myth,  and 
deny  his  existence  altogether.  Carrambo  !  I  know  that  be  dou 
exist,  and,  what  is  more  to  my  present  purpose,  be  is — or  loof, 
bot  two  hours  agc^within  ten  miles  of  where  I  am  writing  this 
note  I  One  of  our  vaqneros  saw  him  near  the  banks  of  a  beaa- 
tifal  arroyo  rirer,  which  I  know  to  be  his  fayorite  gronnd.  For 
reasons  known  to  me,  the  raqaero  did  not  either  chase  or  molest 
him  ;  bnt  in  breathless  haste  brooght  me  the  news. 

"  Now,  capitan,  gallant  and  grand  I  there  is  bat  one  who  can 
capture  this  famed  horse,  and  that  is  your  puissant  self  !  Ah  ! 
you  have  made  captive  whai  teas  once  as  wild  amdfree.  Yes  1  yovL 
can  do  it — you  and  Moro  ! 

'*  Bring  me  the  white  steed  of  the  prairies  !  I  shall  cease  to 
grieve  for  poor  Lola.  I  shall  forgive  you  that  amiratiempo.  I 
shall  forgive  all — even  your  rudeness  to  my  double  mask.  H& 
ha,  ha  1     Bring  me  the  white  steed  1  the  white  steed  ! 

•'  ISOLIWA." 

As  I  finiifhcd  reading  this  singular  epistle,  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
ran  through  my  veins.  I  dwelt  not  on  the  oddness  of  its  contents, 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  writer.  Its  meaning  was  cieai 
enough. 

1  had  heard  of  the  white  horse  of  the  prairies — what  hunter 
or  trapper,  trader  or  traveller,  throughout  all  the  wild  borders 
of  prairie-land,  has  not  ?  Many  a  romantic  story  of  him  had  1 
listened  to  around  the  blazing  camp-fire — many  a  tale  of  Ger- 
man-like diablerie^  in  which  the  white  horse  played  hero.  For 
nearly  a  century  has  he  figured  in  the  legends  of  the  prairie 
"  mariner " — a  counterpart  to  the  Plying  Dutchman — the 
**  phantom-ship "  of  the  forecastle.  Like  this,  too,  ubiquitoua 
— seen  to-day  scouring  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Platte,  to-morroW 
bounding  over  the  broad  llanos  of  Texas^  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  southward  1 
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That  there  existed  a  white  stallion  of  great  speed  and  splendid 
proportions — that  there  were  twenty,  perhaps  a  hundred  such — 
among  the  countless  herds  of  wild  horses  that  roam  ov,er  the 
great  plains,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  I  myself  had  seen 
and  chased  more  than  one  that  might  have  been  termed  "  a  mag- 
nificent animal/'  and  that  no  ordinary  horse  could  overtake;  but 
the  one  known  as  "  the  white  steed  of  the  prairies ''  had  a 
peculiar  marking,  that  distinguished  him  from  all  the  rest — his 
tar$  were  black  ! — only  his  ears,  and  these  were  of  the  deep  color 
cf  ebony.  The  rest  of  his  body,  mane  and  tail,  was  white  as 
fiesh-fallen  snow. 

It  was  to  this  singniar  and  mysterious  animal  that  the  letter 
poiuted  ;  it  was  the  black-^ared  steed  I  was  called  upon  to  cap- 
ture. The  contents  of  the  note  were  specific  and  plain.  One 
expression  alone  puzzled  me :  *'  You  have  made  captive  what  was 
once  as  wild  and  fneP  What?  I  asked  myself.  I  scarce 
dared  to  give  credence  to  the  answer  that  leaped  liked  an  exult- 
ing echo  from  out  my  heart  I 

There  was  a  postscript,  of  course  ;  but  this  contained  only 
''  business."  It  gave  minuter  details  a&  to  when,  how,  and  where 
the  white  horse  had  been  seen,  and  stated  that  the  bearer  of  the 
note — the  vaquero  who  had  seen  him — would  act  as  my  guide. 

I  pondered  not  long  upon  the  strange  request.  Its  fulfilment 
promised  to  recover  me  the  position,  which  but  a  moment  before 
I  had  looked  upon  as  lost  for  ever.  I  at  once  resolved  upon  the 
undertaking. 

.     '*  Tes  lovely  Isolina  I  if  horse  and  man  can  do  it,  ere  another 
mn  seta,  70a  shall  be  mistress  of  the  whiJU  steed  of  the  p?ainei  f" 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

THE  MANADA. 

In  half  an  hour  after,  with  the  vaquero  for  mj  gaide,  I  rode 
quietly  oat  of  the  rancheria.  A  dozen  rangers  followed  cIom 
behind  ;  and  having  crossed  the  river  at  a  ford  nearly  opposite 
the  YiUage,  we  struck  oflf  into  the  chofparal  on  the  opposite 
(tide. 

The  men  whom  I  had  chosen  to  accompany  me  were  all  old 
hunters,  fellows  who  could  "trail"  and  "crease''  with  accurate 
aim.  I  had  confidence  in  their  skill,  and,  aided  by  them,  I  had 
great  hopes  we  should  find  the  game  we  were  in  search  of.  My 
hopes,  however,  would  not  have  been  so  sanguine  but  for  anothe: 
circumstance,  it  was  this  :  Our  guide  had  informed  me,  that  when 
he  saw  the  white  steed,  the  latter  was  in  company  with  a  large 
drove  of  mares — a  manada — doubtless  his  harem.  He  would 
not  be  likely  to  separate  from  them,  and  even  if  these  had  since 
left  the  ground,  they  could  be  the  more  easily  "  trailed,"  in  con 
sequence  of  their  numbers.  Indeed,  but  for  this  prospect,  our 
wild-horse  hunt  would  have  partaken  largely  of  the  character  of 
a  "  wild-goose  chase."  The  steed,  by  all  accounts  of  him,  might 
have  been  seen  upon  one  arroyo  to-day,  and  by  the  banks  of 
some  other  stream,  a  hundred  miles  off,  on  the  morrow.  Tlie  ' 
presence  of  his  manada  offered  some  guarantee,  that  he  might 
still  be  near  the  ground  where  the  vaquero  had  marked  him. 
Once  found,  I  trusted  to  the  swiftness  of  my  horse,  and  my  own 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  lazo. 

As  we  rode  along,  1  revealed  to  my  followers  the  purpose  of 
the  expedition.  All  of  them  knew  the  white  steed  by  fame  ; 
one  or  two  averred  they  had  seen  him  in  their  prairie  wander 
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iiigs.  Tlie  whde  party  were  delighted  at  the  idea  of  sodi  t 
*'  scout/'  and  exhibited  as  much  excitemcDt  as  if  I  was  leading 
them  to  a  skirmish  with  guerilleros  1 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  at  first  a  dense 
ehapparal,  cousisting  of  the  various  thorny  shrubs  and  plants  foi 
which  this  part  of  Mexico  is  so  celei)rated.  The  greater  pro- 
portion belonged  to  the  family  of  kguminosa — rohimas^  gledit 
tcAias,  and  the  Texan  acacias  of  more  than  one  species,  ther^i 
known  as  mezqtUU.  Aloes,  too,  formed  part  of  the  undergrowth, 
to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  traveller — the  wild  species 
known  an  the  ieckuguiliaj  or  pita-plant,  whose  core  is  cooked  for 
food,  whose  fibrous  leaves  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  thread, 
cordage,  or  cloth-^while  its  sap  yields  by  distillation  the  fiery 
mezcal.  Here  and  there,  a  tree  yucca  grew  by  the  way,  its 
fascicles  of  rigid  leaves  reminding  one  of  tlie  plumed  iieads  of 
Indian  warriors.  Some  I  saw  with  edible  fruits  growing  in 
clusters,  like  bunches  of  bananas.  Several  species  are  there  of 
these  fruit-bearing  yuccas  in  the  region  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  scientific  botanist.  I  observed  alsi  the 
palmiUa^  or  soap-plant,  another  yucca,  whose  roots  yield  an 
excellent  substitute  for  soap ;  and  various  forms  of  cactus — 
never  out  of  sight  on  Mexican  soil — grew  thickly  around,  a  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  landscape.  Plants  of  humbler  stature 
covered  the  surface,  among  which  the  syngenesists  predominated; 
while  the  fetid  ariemisia,  and  the  still  more  disagreeable  odorous 
creosote  plant  {Larrta  Mexicana),  grew  upon  spots  that  were 
sandy  and  arid.  Pleasanter  objects  to  the  eye  were  the  scarlet 
panicles  of  the  Fouquiera  splendens^  then  undescribed  by  bota- 
nists, and  yet  to  become  a  favorite  of  the  arboretums.  I  was  in 
no  mood  for  botanising  at  the  time,. but  I  well  remember  how  1 
admired  this  elegant  species — its  tall  culm-like  stems,  sur- 
mounted by  panicles  of  brilliant  flowers,  rising  high  above  tbe 
level  of  the  surrounding  thicket,  like  banners  above  a  host.  Not 
tljiat  I  possess  the  refined  taste  of  a  lover  of  flowers,  and  muc^ 
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less  tbeo  ;  bat  cold  must  be  the  heart  thai  eoo'id  took  upon  the 
flora)  beantj  of  Mexico  withoat  remembering  some  portiou  ol  tta 
eharms.  Even  the  rudest  of  mj  followers  eoold  not  otberwist 
than  admire  ;  and  once  or  twice,  as  we  joarnejed  aloug,  I  could 
hear  them  give  utterance  to  that  fine  epithet  of  the  heart'i 
desire  "  Beautiful  I^' 

^8  we  adyanced,  the  aspect  changed.  The  sniface  became 
freer  of  jungle  ;  a  succession  of  glade  and  thicket ;  in  short,  a 
'^mesquite  prairie.''  Still  advancing^  the  ''openiags''  becamt 
larger,  while  the  timbered  surface  diminished  in  extent,  and  now 
mad  then  the  glades  joined  each  other  without  tnterraption. 

We  had  ridden  nearly  ten  miles  without  drawing  bridle,  whea 
our  guide  struck  upon  the  trail  of  the  manada.  Several  of  the 
old  hunters,  without  dismounting,  pronounred  the  tracks  to  be 
those  of  wild  mares,  which  thej  easily  distinguished  from  korsi 
tracks.  Their  jndgokent  proved  correct  ;  for  following  the  trail 
but  a  short  distance  further,  we  came  full  in  siglit  of  the  drove:, 
which  the  vaqoero  confidently  pronounced  was  the  manada  wi 
were  in  search  of  f  . 

So  far  our  success  equalled  our  expectations  ;  but  to  get  sight 
of  a  eaballaJa  of  wild  horses,  and  to  capture  its  swiftest  steed,  are 
two  things  of  very  unequal  difficulty.  This  fact  my  aoxiously 
benting  heart  atid  quickly  throbbing  poise  revealed  to  me  at  the 
moment.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  mingled  feelinga 
of  anxious  doubt  and  joyous  hope  that  passed  through  my  mind, 
as  from  afar  off  I  gazed  upon  that  shy  herd,  still  unconscious  of 
our  approach. 

The  prairie  upon  which  the  smres  were  browsing  was  more 
than  a  mile  in  width,  and,  like  those  we  had  been  passing 
throngh,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  low  chapparal  forest,  al- 
thongh  there  were  avenues  that  communicated  with  other  open- 
ings of  a  similar  kind.  Near  its  centre  was  the  mauada.  Some 
of  the  mares  were  quietly  browsing  upon  the  grass,  while  others 
were  frisking  and  playii^  aboat^  now  rearing  up  as  if  in  combai. 
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now  rushing  iu  wild  ^alldp,  tbeir  tossed  ina.D€t  and  fall  tails 
flung  loosely  upon  the  wind.  Even  in  the  distance  we  cuuld 
trace  the  full  rounded  deTelopment  of  their  bodies,  and  their 
imooth  coats,  glistening  under  the  sun,  denoted  tbeit  fair  condi 
tion.  They  were  of  all  colors  known  to  the  horse  fcr  in  this  Ih^ 
race  of  the  Spanish  horse  is  somewhat  peculiar.  There  were 
bays,  and  blacks,  and  whites — the  last  being  most  numerous. 
There  were  greys,  both  iron  and  roan,  and  duns  with  white  manes 
and  tails,  and  some  of  a  mole  color,  and  not  a  few  of  the  kind 
known  in  Mexico  as  pintados  (piebalds) — ^for  spotted  horses  aie 
Dot  uncommon  among  the  mustangs — ^all  of  course  wiih  full 
manes  and  tails,  since  the  mutilating  shears  of  the  jockey  had 
never  curtailed  their  flowing  glories. 

But  where  was  the  lord  of  this  splendid  harem  ? — where  th« 
steed  f  This  was  the  thought  that  was  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  all,  the  question  upon  every  tongue.  Our  eyes  wandered  ovei 
the  herd,  now  here,  now  there.  White  horses  there  were,  num* 
bers  of  them,  but  it  needed  but  a  glance  to  tell  that  the  *'  steed 
of  the  prairies  "  was  not  there. 

We  eyed  each  other  with  looks  of  disappointment.  Even  my 
companions  feh  that ;  but  a  far  more  bitter  feeling  was  growing 
upon  me  as  I  gazed  upon  the  leaderless  troop.  Could  I  have 
captured  aud  carried  back  the  whole  drove,  the  present  would 
not  have  pnrebased  one  smile  from  Isolina.  The  steed  was  not 
among  them  I 

He  might  atili  be  in  the  neighborhood ;  or  had  be  forsaken  the 
manada  altogether,  aad  gone  far  away  over  the  wide  prairie  iu 
search  of  aew  conquests  f  The  vaquero  believed  be  wab  not  far 
off.  I  bad  faith  in  this  man's  opinion,  who,  having  passed  his 
life  in  the  observation  of  wild  and  half-wild  horses,  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  habits.  There  was  hope  then.  The  steed 
might  be  near  ;  perhaps  lying  down  in  the  shade  of  the  thicket ; 
perhaps  with  a  portion  of  the  manada  or  some  favorite  in  ^loa 
of  the  a4)<^<^i^^  giades.    If  so,  our  guide  assured  us  we  shouli 
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«oon  have  him  in  view.  He  would  soon  brisg  the  steed  opon  th« 
ground. 

How  ?  Simplj  by  starting  the  mares,  whose  neigh  of  alarm 
would  be  heard  from  afar. 

The  plan  seemed  feasible  enough  ;  but  it  was  advisable  that 
we  should  surround  the  manada  before  attempting  to  disturb 
them,  else  thej  might  gallop  off  in  the  opposite  direction  before 
any  of  us  could  get  near.  Without  delay,  we  proceeded  to  effect 
the  "  surround." 

The  chapparal  aided  us  by  concealing  our  movements  ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  had  deployed  around  the  prairie. 

The  drove  still  browsed  and  played.  They  had  no  suspicion 
that  a  cordon  of  hunters  was  being  formed  around  them,  else 
they  would  have  long  since  galloped  away.  Of  all  wild  crea* 
tures,  the  shiest  is  the  wild  horse  ;  the  deer,  the  antelope,  and 
buffalo  are  far  less  fearful  of  the  approach  of  man.  The  mustang 
seems  to  understand  the  doom  that  awaits  him  in  captivity.  One 
could  almost  fancy  that  the  runaways  from  the  settlements — 
occasionally  seen  amongst  them — had  poured  into  their  ears  the 
tale  of  their  hardship  and  long  endurance. 

J  bad  myself  ridden  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  prairie,  in  order 
tu  be  certain  when  the  circle  was  complete.  I  was  now  alono, 
haring  dropped  my  companions  at  intervals  along  the  margin  of 
the  timber.-  I  had  brought  with  me  the  bogle,  with  a  uot(i  or 
two  cf  which  I  intended  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  mares.  I  had 
placed  myself  in  a  clump  of  mezquite  trees,  and  was  about  rain- 
ing the  horn  to  my  lips,  when  a  shrill  scream  from  behind  caused 
me  to  bring  down  the  instrument,  and  tarn  suddenly  in  my  seat. 
Fjr  a  moment,  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  could  have  produced 
such  a  singular  utterance,  when  a  second  time  it  fell  on  my 
esr,  and  I  then  recognised  it.  It  was  the  neigh  of  the  prairie 
£t&Iiion  ! 

Near  me  was  a  break  in  the  thicket,  a  sort  of  avenue  leading; 
out  into  another  prairie.     In  this  I  could  hear  the  hoof-strokf 
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of  a  horse  going  at  a  gallop.  As  fast  as  the  anderw^ood  would 
allow,  I  pressed  forward  and  came  out  apoD  the  edge  of  the  open 
ground  ;  bat  the  snu,  low  down,  flashed  in  mj  eyes,  and  I  coulo 
see  no  object  distinctlj.  The  tread  of  the  hoofs  and  the  shril/ 
neighing  still  rang  in  my  ears.  Presently,  the  dazzling  light  nr 
longer  qnite  blinded  me  ;  I  shaded  my  eyes  with  my  hand,  and 
conld  perceive  the  form  of  a  noble  steed  stretching  in  full  gallop 
down  the  avenne,  and  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  manada. 
Haifa-dozen  springs  bronght  him  opposite  ;  the  beam  was  no 
longer  in  my  eyes  ;  and  as  he  galloped  past,  1  saw  before 
me  the  "  white  steed  of  the  prairies."  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  marks  of  that  splendid  creature  :  there  was  the  snowwLite 
body,  the  ears  of  jetty  blackness,  the  blue  muzzle,  the  red,  pro- 
jecting nostril,  the  broad  oval  quarters,  the  rounded  and  sym- 
metric limbs — all  the  points  of  an  incomparable  steed  I 

Like  an  arrow,  he  shot  past.  He  did  not  arrest  his  pace  for  an 
instant,  but  galloped  on  in  a  direct  line  for  the  drove. 

The  mares  had  answered  his  first  signal  witt)  a  responsive 
oeigh;  and  tossing  up  their  heads  the  whole  manada  was  instantly 
in  motion.  In  a  few  seconds  they  stood  at  rest  again,  for-meA  i^ 
Vimt — as  exact  as  could  have  been  done  by  a  troop  of  cavalry— 
and  fronting  their  leader  as  he  galloped  up.  Indeed,  standing 
as  they  were,  with  their  heads  high  in  air,  it  was  easy  to  fuhcy 
them  mounted  men  in  the  array  of  battle  ;  and  often  have  the 
wild  horses  been  mistaken  for  such  by  the  prairie  traveller  I 

Concealment  or  stratagem  could  no  longer  avail ;  the  chase 
was  fairly  up.  Speed  and  the  lazo  mnst  now  decide  the  result ; 
ind  with  this  contiction,  I  gave  Moro  the  spur,  and  bounded  into 
he  open  plain.  The  neighing  of  the  steed  had  signaled  ray  com* 
panions,  who  shot  almost  simultaneously  oat  of  the  timber,  and 
ipurred  towards  the  drove,  yelling  aa  they  came. 

I  had  no  eyes  for  aught  but  the  white  steed,  and  after  him  I 
directed  myself.  On  nearing  the  line  of  mares,  he  halted  in  his 
wild  gallop,  twice  reared  his  body  upward,  as  if  to  reconnoitra 
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the  ground  ;  and  then,  attering  another  of  lis  shnf!  screauiB, 
broke  off  in  a  direct  line  tovrards  the  edge  of  the  prairie.  A  wide 
avenue  leading  out  in  that  direction  seemed  to  have  guided  hii 
instincts.  The  manada  followed,  at  first  galloping  in  line  ;  bat 
this  was  soon  broken,  as  the  swifter  individuals  passed  ahead  of 
the  others,  and  the  drove  became  strung  out  upon  the  prairie. 

Through  the  opening  now  swept  the  chase — ^the  pursoera 
keenly  plying  the  spur,  the  pursued  straining  everj  mupcle  to 
escape. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE  HUKT  or  THB  WILD  HORSB. 

Mt  gallant  horse  soon  gave  proof  of  his  superior  qualities. 
One  after  another  of  my  companions  was  passed  ;  and  as  we 
cleared  the  avenne  and  entered  a  second  prairie,  I  found  myself 
mixing  with  the  hindmost  of  the  wild  m«re8.  Pretty  creatures 
some  of  them  were  ;  and  upon  any  other  occasion,  I  should  have 
been  tempted  to  fling  a  lazo  over  one  of  them,  which  I  might 
easily  have  done.  Then  I  only  thought  of  getting  them  out  of 
the  way,  as  they  were  hindering  my  onward  gallop.  Before  we 
had  quite  crossed  the  second  prairie,  I- had  forged  into  the  front 
rank,  and  tlie  mares,  seeing  I  had  headed  them,  broke  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  scattered  away.  All  were  now  behind  me,  all 
bnt  the  white  steed  ;  he  alone  kept  the  course,  at  intervals 
uttering  the  same  shrill  neigh,  as  if  to  tantalize  and  lure  me  on. 
lie  was  yet  far  in  advance,  and  apparently  running  at  his  ease! 

The  horse  I  bestrode  needed  neither  spur  nor  guidance  ;  he 
ifiw  before  him  the  object  of  the  chase,  and  he  divined  the  will 
of  his  rider.  I  felt  him  rising  under  me  like  a  sea-wave.  Hii 
hooh   struck  the  turf  without  impinging  upon   it.     At  each 
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ft^sh  spring,  he  came  ap  with  elastic  reboand,  wbiio  his  flanks 
heaTed  with  the  consdoos  possession  of  power. 

Before  the  second  prairie  was  crossed,  be  had  gained  conside^ 
ably  npon  the  white  steed  ;  but  to  my  chagrin,  I  now  saw  the 
latter  dash  right  into  the  thicket. 

I  fouqd  a  path,  and  followed.  My  ear  served  to  gnide  me 
for  the  branches  crackled  as  the  wild  horse  brcke  through.  Now 
and  then  I  caught  glimpses  of  his  white  body,  glancing  among 
the  green  leaves. 

Apprehensi?e  of  losing  him,  I  rode  recklessly  after,  now 
breasting  the  thicket,  now  tracing  its  labyrinthine  aisles.  I 
heeded  not  the  thorny  mimosas ;  my  horse  heeded  them  not ; 
but  large  trees  of  the  false  acacia  (robinia)  stood  thickly  in  the 
way,  and  their  horizontal  branches  hindered  me.  Often  was  I 
obliged  to  bend  flat  to  the  saddle,  in  order  to  pass  under  them. 
All  this  was  in  favor  of  the  pursued,  and  against  the  pursuer. 

I  longed  for  the  open  prairie,  and  to  my  relief  it  at  length  ap* 
peared,  not  yet  quite  treeless,  but  stndded  with  timber  ''  islands." 
Amid  these  the  white  steed  was  sailing  off;  but  in  passing 
through  the  thicket,  he  had  gained  ground,  and  was  now  a  long 
way  in  advance  of  me.  He  wiis  making  for  the  open  plain  that 
fay  beyond,  and  this  showed  that  it  was  his  habit  to  trust  to  his 
heels  for  safety.  Perhaps,  with  snch  a  pursuer,  he  would  have 
been  safer  to  have  kept  the  chapparal  ;  but  that  remained  to  be 
seen. 

In  ten  minutes'  time,  we  had  passed  through  the  timber 
islauds,  and  now  the  prairie — the  grand,  limitless  prairie- 
stretched  before  us,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 

On  goes  the  chase  over  its  grassy  level — on  till  the  trees  art 
no  longer  behind  us,  and  the  eye  sees  nought  but  the  green 
4iiva!inah,  and  the  blue  canopy  arching  over  it — on,  across  the 
»utre  of  thai  vast  circle  which  has  for  its  boundary  the  whole 
horizon ! 

The  rangers,  lost  in  the  mazes  of  th^  ^hnnnanU.  hav<»  i^"*^ 
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Bioce  fallen  off ;  tbe  mostangs  have  gone  back  ;  (n  all  tbat  widi 
plain,  bnt  two  objects  appear — the  snow-white  form  of  the  flying 
steed,  and  tbe  dark  horseman  that  follows  I 

It  is  a  long  wild  ride,  a  cruel  gallop  for  mj  matchless  Moro 
Ten  miles  of  the  prairie  have  we  passed — more  than  that — and 
08  yet  I  have  neither  used  whip  nor  spur.  The  brave  steed  needs 
no  such  prompting  ;  he,  too,  has  his  iliterest  in  the  chase — the 
ambition  not  to  be  outrun.  My  motive  is  different :  I  think  only 
of  the  smiles  of  a  woman  ;  but  such  motives  ere  now  has,  led  to 
the  loss  of  a  crown  or  the  conquest  of  a  world.  On,  Moro  I  on  I 
you  must  overtake  him  or  die  ! 

There  is  no  longer  an  obstacle.  H^  cannot  hide  from  us 
here.  The  plain,  with  its  sward  of  short  grass,  is  level  and 
smooth  as  the  sleeping  ocean  ;  not  an  object  intrudes  upon  the 
9ight.  He  cannot  conceal  himself  anywhere.  There  is  still  ai 
hour  of  sunlight ;  he  cannot  hide  from  us  in  the  darkness  :  ere 
that  comes  down,  he  shall  be  our  captive.     On,  Moro  I  on  I 

On  we  glide  in  silence.  The  steed  has  ceased  to  utter  hit 
taunting  neigh;  he^has  lost  confidence  in  his  speed  ;  he  now  runs 
in  dread.  Never  before  has  he  been  so  sorely  pressed.  He  runt 
in  silence*  and  so,  too,  his  pursuer.  Not  a  sound  is  heard  hut 
the  stroke  of  the  galloping  hoofs — an  impressive  silence,  that 
betokens  the  earnestness  of  the  chase. 

Less  than  two  hundred  yards  separate  us ;  I  feel  certain  of 
victory.  A  touch  of  the  spur  would  now  bring  Moro  within 
range  ;  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  desperate  ride.  Now, 
Srave  Moro,  another  stretch,  and  you  shall  have  rest  I 

I  look  to  my  lazo  ;  it  hangs  coiled  over  the  horn  of  my  sad- 
dle :  one  end  is  fast  to  a  ring  and  staple  firmly  riveted  in  the 
tree- wood.  Is  the  loop  clear  and  free.  It  is.  The  coil — ^is  it 
itraight  ?     Tes  ;  all  as  it  should  be. 

I  lift  the  coil,  and  rest  it  lightly  over  my  bridle  arm  :  I  sepa 
"ate  the  noose,  and  hold  it  in  my  right  hand.  I  am  ready  •  — *  ' 
God  of  Heaven !  the  steed  ^ 
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It  was  a  wild  exclamation,  but  it  was  drawn  from  me  hj  D<k 
eommon  cause.  In  arranging  mj  lazo,  I  had  taken  my  eye* 
frum  the  chase,  only  for  a  moment :  when  I  looked  oat  again, 
tJke  horse  had  disappeared  ! 

With  a  mechanical  movement  I  drew  bridle,  almost  wrenching 
my  horse  upon  his  haunches  ;  indeed,  the  animal  had  half  halted 
of  his  own  accord,  and  with  a  low  whimper  seemed  to  expreai 
terror.     What  could  it  mean  ?     Where  was  the  wild  horse  ? 

I  wheeled  round,  and  round  again,  scanning  the  prairie  on 
eyery  side — though  a  single  glance  might  have  served.  The 
plain,  as  already  described,  was  level  as  a  table  f  the  horizon 
bounded  the  view  :  there  was  neither  rock  nor  tree,  nor  bush  nor 
weeds,  nor  even  long  grass.  The  sward  was  of  the  kind  known 
upon  the  prairies  as  ''  buffalo-grass"  ( SesUria  dactyloides) ,  short 
when  full  grown,  but  then  rising  scarcely  two  inches  above  the 
toil.  A  serpent  could  hardly  have  found  concealment  under  it, 
but  a  horse Merciful  heaven  I  vjhtre  was  the  steed  7 

An  indefinable  feeling  of  awe  crept  over  me  :  I  trembled  ;  1 
Salt  my  horse  trembling  between  my  thighs.  He  was  covered 
with  foam  and  sweat ;  so  was  I — the  effects  of  the  hard  ride ; 
but  the  cold  perspiration  of  terror  was  fast  coming  upon  me 
The  mystery  was  heavy  and  appalliog  I 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE     PHANTOM     HORSI. 

I  HATE  encountered  dangers — not  a  few — but  they  wers  tha 
ordinary  perils  of  flood  and  field,  and  I  understood  them.  I  have 
bad  one  limb  broken,  and  its  fellow  bored  with  an  ounce  of  lead. 
I  have  swam  from  a  sinking  ship,  and  have  fallen  upon  the  bat 
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cle-field.  I  have  looked  at  the  mazzles  of  a  oandred  mnskeU 
aimed  at  mj  person,  at  less  than  thirty  yards'  distance,  and  felt 
the  certainty  of  death  ;  thoop^h  the  volley  was  fired,  and  I  still 
live.  Well,  you  will,  no  doubt,  acknowledge  these  to  be  perils 
Do  not  mistake  me ;  I  am  not  boasting  of  having  encountered 
them  ;  I  met  them  with  more  or  less  courage — some  of  them 
with  fear ;  but  if  the  fears  inspired  by  all  were  combined  into 
one  emotion  of  terror,  it  would  not  equal  in  intensity  that  which 
I  experienced  at  the  moment  I  pulled  up  my  horse  upon  the 
prairie. 

I  have  never  been  given  to  superstition  ;  perhaps  my  religioa 
is  not  strong  enough  for  that ;  but  at  that  moment  I  could  not 
help  yielding  to  a  fnll  belief  in  the  supernatural.  There  was  ne 
nahiral  cause — I  could  think  of  none — that  would  account  for 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  horse,  I  had  often  sneered 
at  the  credulous  sailor  and  his  phantom  ship  :  had  I  lived  to  look 
uDon  a  phenomenon  equally  strange,  yet  true — a  phantom 
^orse  ? 

The  hunters  and  tri^)pers  had,  indeed,  invested  the  white  steed 
with  this  character  ;  their  stories  recurred  to  my  memory  at  the 
moment.  I  had  used  to  smile  at  the  simple  credulity  of  the  nar- 
rators     I  was  now  prepared  to  believe  them.     They  were  true  I 

Or  was  I  dreaming  f  Was  it  not  all  a  dream  ?  The  search 
for  the  white  steed — the  surround — the  chase — the  long,  long 
gallop  ? 

For  some  moments  1  actually  fancied  that  such  mtghi  be  the 
case  ;  bat  soon  my  consciousness  became  clear  again  ;  I  was  in 
the  saddle,  and  my  panting,  smoking  steed  was  under  me.  That 
was  real  and  positive.  I  remembered  all  the  incidents  of  the 
chase.  They,  too,  were  real,  of  a  certainty  ;  the  white  steed  had 
been  there  :  he  was  gone.  The  trappers  spoke  the  truth.  The 
ftorse  was  a  phantom  1 

Oppressed  with  this  thought,  which  had  almost  become  a  coo- 
nction,  I  sat  in  mj  saddle,  bent  and  silent,  mj  eyes  turned  spot 
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the  earth,  bift  liHwr  gaie  fixed  upon  yacnitj.  The  kizo  had 
dropped  from  ray  fingers,  and  the  bridle  reins  trailed  ontoached 
over  the  withers  of  my  horse. 

41  41  ♦  41  41  ♦  ♦ 

My  belief  in  the  snpernatnral  was  of  short  duration  ;  ham 
long  I  know  not,  for,  during  its  continnance,  1  remained  in  a 
itate  of  bewilderment.  My  senses  at  length  returned.  My 
eyes  had  fallen  upon  a  fresh  hoof-print  on  the  turf,  directly  in 
front  of  me.  I  knew  it  was  that  made  by  the  white  steed,  and 
this  awoke  me  to  a  process  of  reasoning.  Had  the  horse  been  a 
phantom,  he  would  not  have  made  a  track  f  I  had  never  heard 
of  the  track  of  a  ghost  ;  though  a  korKrghost  might  be  different 
from  the  common  kind  I 

My  reflections  on  this  head  ejided  in  the  determination  to  fol- 
low the  trail  as  far  as  it  led  ;  of  course  to  the  point  where  the 
steed  must  have  mounted  into  the  air,  or  evaporated — the  scene 
of  his  apotheosis. 

With  this  resolve,  I  gathered  my  reins,  and  rode  forward  upon 
the  trail,  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  hoof-prints.  The  line 
was  direct,  and  I  had  ridden  nearly  two  hundred  yards,  when  my 
horse  came  to  a  sadden  stop.  I  looked  out  forward  to  discover 
Uie  cause  of  his^halting  ;  with  that  glanee,  vanished  my  new-born 
superstitions. 

At  the  distance  of  some  thirty  paces,  a  dark  line  was  seen 
upon  the  prairie,  running  transversely  to  the  course  I  was  fol- 
lowing. It  appeared  to  be  a  narrow  crack  in  the  plain  ;  but  on 
spurring  nearer,  it  proved  to  be  a  fissure  of  considerable  width — 
one  of  those  formations  known  throughout  Spanish  America  aa 
harrammi.  The  earth  yawned,  as  though  rent  by  an  earthquake  ; 
but  water  had  evidently  something  to  do  with  its  formation.  It 
was  of  nearly  equal  width  at  top  and  bottom,  and  its  bed  was 
covered  with  a  debris  of  rocks  rounded  by  attrition.  Its  sides 
were  perfectly  vertical,  and  the  stratification,  even  to  the  snrfaco- 
t«ir(  exactly  corresponded — thus  rendering  it  invisible  at  Uu 
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di8taiic<»  ot  bot  a  few  paces  from  its  brink.  It  appeared  to  shal 
low  to  the  right,  and  no  doubt  ended  not  fai  off  in  that  direction. 
Towards  the  left,  on  the  contrary,  I  coald  see  that  it  be^anif 
doopor  and  wider.  At  the  point  where  I  had  reached  it,  itii 
I '01  torn  was  nearly  twenty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  prairie. 

Of  course,  the  disappearance  of  the  white  steed  was  no  longer 
n  mystery.  He  had  made  a  fearful  leap — nearly  twenty  feet 
sheer  I  There  was  the  torn  turf  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  loose  stones,  where  he  had  bounded  into 
its  bed.  He  had  gone  to  the  left— down  the  barranca.  The 
abrasion  of  his  hoofs  was  visible  upon  the  rocks. 

I  looked  down  the  defile  :  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  bar- 
ruiica  turned  off  at  an  angle  at  no  great  distance.  He  had 
already  parsed  roond  the  angle,  and  was  out  of  sight.  It  was 
clear  that  he  had  escaped  ;  that  to  follow  would  be  of  no  use  ; 
and  with  this  reflection  I  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  carrying  the 
chase  further. 

After  giving  way  to  a  pang  or  two  of  disappointment,  1 
began  to  think  of  the  position  in  which  I  had  placed  myself.  It 
is  true  I  was  now  relieved  from  the  feeling  of  awe  that,  but  a 
moment  before,  had  oppressed  me  ;  but  my  situation  was  far 
from  being  a  pleasant  one.  [  was  at  least  thirty,  miles  from  the 
raiicheria,  and  I  could  not  tell  in  what  direction  it  lay.  The  sun 
was  setting,  and  therefore  I  had  the  points  of  the  compass  ;  but 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  whether  we  had  ridden  eastward  or 
westward,  after  leaving  the  settlements.  I  might  ride  back  on 
my  own  trail ;  perhaps  I  might :  it  was  a  doubtful  point. 
Neither  through  the  timber,  nor  on  the  open  prairie,  had  the 
jhuse  gone  in  a  direct  line.  Moreover,  I  noticed  in  man/  places, 
as  we  glided  swiftly  along,  that  the  turf  was  cut  up  by  t  luerous 
hoof-tracks :  droves  of  mustangs  had  passed  orer  thf  (, round. 
It  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  retrace  the  wii  JJngs  of 
that  long  gallop. 

One  thing  was  evident ;  it  would  bo  useless  for  mo  to  makr 
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Ike  attempt  before  morning.  There  was  not  haff  an  hour  of  sue 
Icfitf  and  at  night  the  trail  coald  not  be  followed.  I  had  nc 
alternative  bat  to  remain  where  I  was  until  another  day  broke. 

But  how  remain  ?  I  was  hungry  ;  still  worse,  I  was  choking 
frith  thirst  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  near  ;  I  had  seen  none 
for  twenty  miles.  The  long  hot  ride  had  made  me  thirst  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  my  poor  horse  was  in  a  similar  condition. 
The  knowledge  that  no  water  was  near,  added,  as  it  always 
does,  to  the  agony,  and  rendered  the  physical  want  more  difficult 
to  be  endured. 

I  scanned  the  bottom  of  the  barranca,  and  tracked  it  with  my 
eye  as  far  as  I  conld  see :  it  was  waterless  as  the  plain  itself. 
The  rocks  rested  upon  dry  sand  and  gravel ;  not  a  drop  of  the 
wished-for  element  appeared  within  its  bed,  although  it  was  evi- 
dent that  at  some  time  a  torrent  must  have  swept  along  its 
channel. 

After  some  reflection,  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  following  the 
barranca  downward,  I  might  find  water ;  at  least,  this  was  the 
most  likely  direction  in  which  to  search  for  it.  I  rode  forward, 
therefore,  directing  my  horse  along  the  edge  of  the  chasm.  The 
fissure  deepened  as  I  advanced,  until,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  where  I  first  struck  it,  the  gulf  yawned  full  fifty  feet  into 
the  plain,  the  sides  still  preserving  their  vertical  steepness  I 

The  sun  had  now  gone  down  ;  the  twilight  promised  to  be  a 
short  one.  I  dared  not  traverse  that  plain  in  the  darkness  ;  I 
might  ride  over  the  precipitous  edge  of  the  barranca.  Besides, 
It  was  not  the  only  one  :  I  saw  there  were  others — smaller  ones 
— the  beds  of  tributary  streams  in  times  of  rain.  These  branched 
off  diagonally  or  at  right  angles,  and  were  more  or  less  deep  and 
tteep. 

Night  was  fast  closing  over  the  prairie  ;  I  dared  not  ride  fur- 
ther amid  these  perilous  abysms.  I  must  soon  come  to  a  halt, 
without  finding  water.  I  should  have  to  spend  the  long  houri 
without  relief.    The  thought  of  such  a  night  was  fearful. 
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I  was  Still  riding  slowly  onward,  mechanicallj  eondnctiiig  mj 
horse,  when  a  bright  object  f<jli  nnder  my  eyes,  caasing  me  in 
ifttart  in  my  saddle  with  an  exclamation  of  joy.  It  was  the  gleam 
of  water.  1  saw  it  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  direction  in  which 
I  was  going.  It  was  a  small  lake,  or — in  the  phraseology  of 
the  country — a  pond.  It  was  not  in  the  bottom  of  the  mviue, 
where  I  had  hitherto  been  looking  for  water,  but  up  on  the  high 
prairie.  There  was  no  timber  around  it,  no  sedge  ;  its  shores 
were  without  vegetation  of  any  kindy'lind  its  surface  appeared  to 
correspond  with  the  level  of  the  plain  itself. 

I  rode  forward  with  joyful  anticipations,  yet  not  without  some 
anxiety  Was  it  a  mirage  1  It  might  be— ^f ten  had  I  been 
deceived  by  such  appearances.  But  no  :  it  had  not  the  filmy, 
gauze  like  halo  that  hangs  over  the  mirage.  Its  outlines  were 
sharply  deBued  by  the  prairie  turf,  and  the  last  lingering  rays  of 
the  sun  glistened  upon  its  surface.     It  was  water  I 

Fully  assured  of  this,  I  rode  forward  at  a  more  ra4>id  rate. 

I  had  got  within  two  hundred  paces  cf  the  spot,  keeping  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  glistening  water,  when  all  at  once  my  horse 
started,  and  drew  back  1  I  looked  ahead  to  discover  the  cause. 
The  twilight  had  nearly  passed,  bat  in  the  obscurity  I  couM  still 
distinguish  the  surface  of  the  prairie.  The  barranca  again 
frowned  before  a.e,  running  transversely  across  my  path.  To  my 
chagrin,  I  perceived  that  the  chasm  had  made  a  saddei  torn, 
and  that  the  pond  was  on  its  offonk  ni$! 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


▲   PRAIRIE   DREAX. 


Thbrs  was  nc  hope  of  crossing  in  the  darkness.  The  barranca 
was  hero  deeper  thau  at  anj  poiut  above  ;  so  deep  that  I  could 
but  indistinctly  see  the  rocky  boulders  at  its  bottom.  Perhaps 
with  the  daylight  I  might  be  able  to  find  a  crossing-place  ;  but 
from  that  doubtful  hypothesis  I  derived  little  consolation. 

It  had  now  grown  quite  dark,  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
pass  the  night  where  I  was,  though  I  anticipated  a  night  of 
torture. 

I  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  having  led  my  horse  a  few  rods 
into  the  prairie,  so  as  to  keep  him  clear  of  the  precipice,  I 
relieved  him  of  his  saddle  and  bridle,  and  left  him  to  browse  to 
the  full  length  of  the  laaso.  For  myself,  I  had  but  few  prepara- 
tions to  make  :  there  was  no  supper  to  be  cooked,  but  eating  was 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance  on  that  occasion.  I  should 
have  preferred  a  cup  of  water  to  a  roast  turkey. 

I  had  but  few  implements  to  dispose  of  in  my  temporary 
camp.  My  rifle  and  hunting-knife,  with  horn  and  pouch,  and 
the  double-headed  gourd,  which  served  as  water-canteen,  and 
which,  alns !  had  been  emptied  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day. 
Fortunately,  my  Mexican  blanket  was  buckled  on  the  croupe. 
This  I  unstrapped,  and  having  enveloped  myself  in  its  ample 
folds,  and  placed  my  head  in  the  hollow  of  my  saddle,  I  com- 
posed myself  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  hope  of  falling  asleep. 

For  a  long  time  this  luxury  was  denied  me.  The  torture  of 
thirst  will  rob  one  of  sleep  as  effectually  as  the  stinging  pain  of 
toothache.    I  turned,  and  turned  again,  glaring  at  the  moon  j 
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the  was  visible  only  at  iuter?als,  as  black  cloods  were  coarsiii| 
across  the  canopy ;  bnt  when  she  shone  oat,  her  light  caased 
the  little  lake  to  glisten  like  a  sheet  of  silver.  Oh  I  how  that 
bright  water  mocked  me  with  its  wavy  ripple  !  I  could  compre- 
bend  the  sufferings  of  Tantalus.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  the 
gods  could  not  have  devised  a  more  exquisite  torture  for  the 
royal  Lydian. 

After  some  time,  the  pain  of  thirst  was  less  intensely  felt. 
Perhaps  the  cold  damp  air  of  night  had  the  effect  of  relieving  it ; 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  fatigue  and  long  endurance  had  reu 
dered  the  sense  less  acute.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
I  suffered  less,  and  felt  myself  yielding  to  sleep.  There  was  no 
fioutid  to  keep  me  awake  :  perfect  stillness  reigned  around  ;  even 
the  usual  howling  bark  of  the  prairie  wolf  did  not  reach  my  ear. 
The  place  seemed  too  lonely  for  this  almost  ubiquitous  night- 
prowler.  The  only  sign  of  life  that  told  me  I  was  not  alone  was 
the  occasional  stroke  of  my  steed's  hoof  upon  the  hard  turf,  and 
the  **  crop-crop"  that  told  me  he  was  busy  with  the  short 
buffalo-grass.  But  these  were  soothing  sounds,  as  they  admon- 
ished me  that  my  faithful  companion  was  enjoying  himself  after 
his  hard  gallop,  and  strengthened  my  desire  for  repose. 

I  slept,  but  not  lightly.  No  ;  my  sleep  ^as  heavy,  and  full 
of  troubled  dreams.  I  have  a  sort  of  half  belief  that  the  roU 
wc  play  in  these  dream-scenes  wear  the  body  as  much  as  if  w© 
enacted  it  in  reality.  1  have  often  awaked  from  such  visioni 
feeble  from  fatigue.  If  such  be  the  fact,  during  that  night  upon 
the  prairie  I  went  through  the  toils  of  the  preceding  day  with 
considerable  additions.  First  of  all,  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
k)vely  woman  :  she  was  dark-eyed,  dark-haired — a  brunette — a 
oeauty.  I  traced  the  features  of  Isolina.  I  gazed  in  her  eyes  ; 
[  was  happy  in  her  smiles;  I  fancied  I  was  beloved.  Bright 
objects  were  around  me.     The  whole  scene  was  rose-color. 

This  was  a  short  episode  :  it  was  interrupted.  I  heard  shouti 
Rod  savage  yells.     I  looked  out :  the  house  was  surrounded  bv 
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Inflians  I  They  were  already  within  the  enclosure  ;  and  the 
moment  after,  crowds  of  them  entered  the  house.  There  w?i8 
much  struggling  and  confusion.  I  battled  with  such  arras  as  i 
could  lay  hold  of ;  several  fell  before  me  ;  but  one — a  talJ 
savage,  the  chief,  as  I  thought — threw  his  arms  around  my  mh 
tress,  and  carried  her  away  out  of  my  sight, 

I  remember  not  how  I  got  mounted  ;  but  I  was  upon  horse- 
back, and  galloping  over  the  wide  prairie  in  pnrsiiit  of  the 
rarisher.  I  could  see  the  savage  ahead  upon  a  snow-white  steed, 
with  Isolina  in  his  arms.  I  urged  my  horse  with  voice  and  spur, 
but,  as  I  thought,  for  long,  long  hours  in  vain.  The  white  steed 
still  kept  far  in  the  advance  ;  and  I  could  come  no  nearer  him. 
r  thought  the  savage  had  changed  his  form.  He  was  no  longer 
an  Indian  chief,  but  the  fiend  himself :  I  saw  the  horns  upon  his 
head ;  his  feet  were  cloven  hoofs  I  I  thought  he  was  luring  me 
to  tb^  brink  of  some  fell  precipice,  and  I  had  no  longer  the 
power  to  stay  my  horse.  Ha  I  The  demon  and  his  phantom- 
horse  have  gone  over  the  cliff  I  They  have  carried  her  along 
with  them  1  I  must  follow — I  cannot  remain  behind.  I  am  on 
the  brink.  My  steed  springs  over  the  chasm.  I  am  falling — 
falling — falling  I 

I  reach  the  rocks  at  length.  I  am  not  killed  :  how  strange  I 
am  not  crushed  I  But  no  ;  I  still  live.  Yet  I  suffer.  Thirst 
chokes  and  tortures  me  :  my  heart  and  brain  are  aching,  and  my 
tongue  is  on  fire  The  sound  of  water  is  in  my  ears  :  a  torrent 
rushes  by,  near  me.  ff  I  could  only  reach  it,  I  might  drink  and 
live  :  but  I  cannot  move  ;  I  am  chained  to  the  rocks.  I  grasp 
one  after  another,  and  endeavor  to  drag  myself  along :  I  par- 
tially succeed  ;  but  oh,  what  efforts  I  make.  The  labor  exhausts 
my  strength.  I  renew  my  exertions.  I  am  gaining  ground  : 
rock  after  rock  is  passed.  I  have  neared  the  rushing  water  ;  ] 
%el  its  cold  spray  sprinkling  me.     I  am  saved  I 

A.fter  such  fashion  ran  my  dream.    It  was  the  shadow  of  • 
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reality,  somewhat  disorganized  ;  bnt  the  mopt  pleasant  Ten^it} 
wa.s  that  which  awoke  me.  I  fonud  royseif  in  the  process  of 
being  sprinkled,  not  by  the  spray  of  a  torrent,  but  by  a  plashin;^ 
shower  from  the  clouds  !  Under  other  circumstances,  this  might 
have  been  less  welcome,  but  now  I  hailed  it  with  a  shout  of  joy 
The  thunder  was  rolling  almost  continuously  ;  lightning  blazed 
at  short  intervals  ;  and  I  could  hear  the  roar  of  a  torrent  pass- 
ing down  the  barranca. 

To  a^uage  thirst  was  my  first  thoaght ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
I  stretched  ont  my  concare  palms,  and  held  my  mouth  wide 
open,  thus  drinking  from  the  very  fountains  of  the  sky.  Though 
the  drops  fell  thick  and  heary,  the  process  was  too  slow,  and  a 
better  plan  snggested  itselL  I  knew  that  my  seraph  was  water- 
proof :  it  was  one  of  the  best  of  Parras  fabric,  and  bad  cost  me 
an  hundred  silTer  dollars.  This  I  spread  to  its  full  extent,  press- 
ing the  central  parts  into  a  hollow  of  the  prairie.  In  five  min- 
utes' time,  T  had  forgotten  what  thirst  was,  and  wondered  how 
juch  a  thing  should  have  caused  me  so  much  torture  t 

Moro  drank  from  the  same  "  trough,"  and  betook  himself  to 
the  grass  again.  The  under  side  of  the  blanket  was  still  dry, 
and  the  patch  of  ground  which  it  had  sheltered.  Along  this  I 
stretched  myself,  drew  the  seraph  orer  me  ;  and  after  listening  s 
while  to  the  loud  lullaby  of  the  thimder,  fell  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

LOIT     UPON     THB     PRAIBII. 

I  ttBFT  iiweetlj  and  sonndly.  I  had  no  dreams,  or  0DI7  tiicb 
ss  were  light,  and  forgotten  with  the  return  of  conscionsness. 

It  was  late  when  I  awoke.  A  bright  son  was  moanting  into 
the  blue  and  cloudless  skj.  This  orb  was  already  many  degrees 
above  the  horizon. 

Hanger  was  the  father  of  my  first  thought.  I  had  eate!) 
nothing  since  an  early  hour  of  the  preceding  day,  and  then  only 
the  light  desofuna  of  sweet-cake  and  chocolate.  To  one  not 
accustomed  to  long  fasting,  a  single  day  without  food  will  gi?n 
some  idea  of  the  pain  of  hunger ;  that  pain  will  increase  upon  a 
second  day,  and  by  the  third  will  have  reached  its  maximum. 
Upon  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  body  grows  weaker,  and  the  braiu 
becomes  deranged  ;  the  nerve,  however,  is  less  acute,  and  though 
the  suffering  is  still  intense,  hunger  is  never  harder  to  endure 
than  upon  the  second  or  third  days.  Of  course,  these  remarks 
apply  only  to  those  not  habituated  to  long  fasts.  I  have  known 
men  who  could  endure  hunger  for  six  days,  and  feel  less  pain 
than  others  under  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours.  Indians  or 
prairie-hunters  were  those  men,  and  fortunately  for  them  that 
they  are  endowed  with  such  powers  of  endurance,  often  driven 
as  they  are  into  circumstances  of  the  most  dire  necessity.  Truly 
**  Qod  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  I" 

As  I  have  said,  my  first  thought  was  of  something  to  eat.  I 
rose  to  my  feet,  and  with  my  eye  swept  the  prairie  in  every  direc- 
tion :  no  object,  living  or  dead,  greeted  my  sight ;  beast  or  bird 
there  was  none  ;  my  horse  alone  met  my  glance,  quietly  brows- 
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ing  on  his  trail-rope.  I  could  not  help  envying  him,  as  I  scanned 
his  well-filled  sides.  I  thought  of  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  in 
thus  providing  for  his  less  intelligent  creatures — giving  them  the 
power  to  live  where  man  would  starve.  Who  does  not  in  Ihia 
ecognize  the  hand  of  a  Providence? 

I  walked  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  barranca,  and  looked 
over.  It  was  a  grim  abyss,  over  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and 
about  the  same  in  width.  Its  sides  were  less  precipitous  at  this 
point.  The  escarpment  rocks  had  fallen  in,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  shelving  bank,  by  which  a  man  on  foot  might  have  descended 
into  its  bed,  and  climbed  out  on  the  opposite  side  ;  but  it  was 
not  passable  for  a  horse.  Its  clifRi  were  furrowed  and  uneven  ; 
rocks  jutted  out  and  hung  over  ;  and  in  the  seams  grew  cactas 
plants,  bramble,  and  small  trees  of  dwarf  cedar  (Juniperus  pro^- 
trata,) 

I  looked  into  its  channel.  I  had  heard  the  torrent  rolling 
down  in  the  night.  I  saw  traces  of  the  water  among  the  roekK. 
A  large  body  must  have  passed,  and  yet  not  a  cupful  conld  now 
have  been  lifted  from  its  bed  !  What  remained  was  fast  filtering 
into  the  sand,  or  rising  back  to  the  heavens  upon  the  heated 
atmosphere. 

I  had  brought  with  me  my  rifle,  in  hopes  of  espying  some  liv- 
inef  creature  ;  but,  after  walking  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  edge,  1  abandoned  the  search.  No  trace  of  bird  or  quadru- 
ped could  bo  found,  and  I  turned  and  went  back  to  the  place 
where  I  had  slept. 

To  draw  the  picket-pin  of  my  horse  and  saddle  him,  was  the 
work  of  a  few  mbmtes  ;  tliis  done,  I  began  to  bethink  mc  of 
%shrt  Twas  gnng.  Back  to  the  rancheria,  of  course  1  Thai 
was  the  natural  reply  to  such  a  question  ;  but  there  was  another 
far  less  easily  answered  :  How  was  I  to  find  the  way  ?  My  de- 
sign of  the  previous  night — to  follow  back  my  own  trail — wan 
no  longer  practicable.  The  rain  had  effaced  the  tracks  !  I  remem- 
bered that  I  had  passed  over  w«de  stretches  of  light  dnsty  soil. 
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Viiere  the  hoof  scarcely  impressed  itself.  I  remembered  that  the 
rain  had  been  of  that  character  known  as  "  planet  showers,"  with 
large  heavy  drops,  that,  in  sach  places,  mast  have  blotted  oat 
every  trace  of  the  trail.  To  follow  the  "  back-tn».ck "  was  no 
Ifuiger  possible.  I  had  not  before  thought  of  this  diflficulty  ;  and 
now,  that  it  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  it  was  accompanied  by 
%  new  feeling  of  dread.     I  felt  that  I  was  lo^  I 

As  yon  sit  in  yoar  easy-chair,  you  may  fancy  that  this  is  a 
mere  bagatelle — a  little  bewilderment  that  one  may  easily  escape 
from  who  hnj  a  good  horse  between  his  thighs.  It  is  only  to 
strike  boldly  oat  and  by  riding  on  in  a  straight  line,  you  must  in 
time  arrive  someahen.  No  doubt,  that  is  your  idea  ;  but  permit 
me  to  inform  you  that  this  depends  very  much  upon  circum- 
stances.  It  would  indeed  be  trusting  to  blind  chance.  Yoc 
might  arrive  "  somewhere,''  and  that  somewhere  might  be  the 
very  \mni  from  which  you  had  started  I  Do  you  fancy  you 
can  ride  ten  miles  in  a  direct  line  over  a  prairie,  withoat  a  single 
object  to  guide  youT  Be  undeceived,  then  ;  you  cannot!  The 
best  mounted  men  have  perished  under  such  circumstances.  It 
may  take  days  to  escape  out  of  a  fifty-mile  prairie,  and  days 
bring  death.  Hunger  and  thirst  goon  gain  strength  and  agony — 
the  sooner  that  you  know  you  have  not  the  wherewith  to  satisfy 
the  one,  nor  queneh  the  other.  Besides,  there  is  in  your  verj 
lonnliuess  a  feeling  of  bewilderment,  painful  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and, from  which  only  the  oldest  prairie-men  are  free. 
Your  senses  lose  half  their  power,  energy  is  diminished,  and 
your  resolves  become  weak  and  vacillating.  Ton  feel  doubtful 
at  each  step  as  to  whether  you  be  following  the  right  path,  and 
are  ready  at  every  moment  to  turn  into  another.  Believe  m^ 
tt  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  alone  and  lost  upon  the  prairies  I 

I  felt  this  keenly  enough.  I  had  been  on  the  great  plains 
before,  but  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  the  misfortune  to  wander 
astray  on  them,  and  I  was  the  more  terrified  that  I  had  already 
hungered  to  no  common  degree.    There  was  something  singular 
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too,  in  the  circnmstances  that  had  brought  me  into  mj  present 
situation.  The  disappearance  of  the  white  steed,  althoagt 
accounted  /or  by  perfectly  natural  causes,  had  left  upon  my 
mind  a  strange  impression.  That  he  should  have  lured  me 
BO  far,  and  then  eluded  me  in  such  a  way  I  I  could  not  help 
fill! eying  design  in  it ;  and  fancying  so,  I  could  attribute  such 
design  only  to  a  higher  intelligence — in  fact,  to  some  superna- 
tural cause  t  I  was  again  on  the  edge  of  superstition.  My 
mind  began  to  give  way  and  yield  itself  to  hideous  fancies. 

I  struggled  against  such  thoughts,  and  succeeded  in  rousing 
myself  to  reflect  upon  some  active  measures  for  my  safety.  I 
saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  remain  where  1  was.  I  knew  that 
I  could  make  a  straight  path  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  least — the 
sun  was  in  the  sky,  and  that  would  guide  me — until  near  the 
meridian  hours.  Then  I  should  have  to  halt,  and  wait  a  while  ; 
for  in  that  southern  latitude,  and  just  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
the  sun  at  noon  is  so  near  the  zenith  that  a  practised  astronomer 
could  not  tell  north  from  south.  I  reflected  that  before  noon  1 
might  reach  the  timber,  though  that  would  not  insure  my  safety 
Even  the  naked  plain  is  not  more  bewildering  than  the  opepinga 
of  the  mezquite  groves  and- the  chaparral  that  border  it.  Among 
these  you  may  travel  for  days  without  getting  twenty  miles 
from  your  starting-point,  and  they  are  often  as  destitute  of 
the  means  of  life  as  the  desert  itself  I 

Such  were  my  reflections  as  I  had  saddled  and  bridled  my 
horse,  and  stood  scanning  tho  plain  in  order  to  make  up  mj 
mind  as  to  the  direction  I  should  take. 
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Im  gasing  oot,  my  eje  was  attracted  by  some  objects.  Tbej 
•rere  animals,  but  o(  ^hat  species  I  could  not  tell.  There  are 
times  upon  the  prairies  when  form  and  size  present  the  most  iUo- 
sorj  aspects;  a  wolf  seems  as  large  as  a  horse;  and  a  ra^en, 
fiitting  npou  a  swell  of  the  plain,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  buffalo 
A  pecciliar  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  magnifying  canse,  and 
it  is  only  the  experienced  eye  of  the  trapper  that  can  redace  the 
magnified  proportions  and  distorted  form  to  their  proper  size 
and  shape. 

The  objects  I  bad  noticed  were  full  three  miles  off ;  they  were 
in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  and  of  conrse  on  the  other  side  of 
the  barranca.  There  were  6e?eral  forms — fire  I  counted — moY* 
ing  phantom-like  against  the  rim  of  the  horizon.  Soroething 
drew  my  attention  from  them  for  a  short  while — a  period  of  per- 
haps three  or  four  minutes'  duration.  When  I  looked  out  again, 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  but  by  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
at  less  than  fire  hundred  yards'  distance,  fire  beautiful  creatures 
were  standiug,  which  I  knew  to  be  antelopes.  They  were  so 
close  to  the  pond,  that  their  graceful  forms  were  shadowed 
in  the  water,  and  their  erect  attitudes  told  that  they  had  just 
halted  after  a  run.  Their  number  corresponded  with  the  objects 
I  had  seen  but  the  moment  before  fur  out  upon  the  prairie. 
I  was  conviuced  they  were  the  same.  The  distance  was  nothing: 
these  creatures  travel  with  the  speed  of  a  swallow. 

The  sight  of  the  prong-horns  stimulated  my  hunger.  My  first 
tiM)aght  was  how  to  get  near  them.     Curiosity  had  broughi 
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thein  to  the  pond  ;  they  had  espied  my  horse  and  myself  ato 
off,  and  had  galloped  up  to  reconnoitre  r.s.  But  tliey  still 
appeared  shy  aud  timid,  and  were  evidently  not  inclined  to 
Apj^roach  nearer. 

The  barranca  lay  betweem  them  and  me,  bat  I  saw  that  if  1 
t  onld  entice  them  to  its  brink,  they  would  be  within  range  if  my 
rifle. 

Once  more  staking  down  my  horse,  I  tried  every  plan  I  coold 
think  of.  I  laid  myself  along  the  grass  apon  ny  bftck,  and 
kicked  my  heels  in  the  air,  but  to  do  parpose  :  the  game  wonld 
not  move  fW>m  the  water's  edge. 

Kemembering  that  my  serap6  was  of  yery  brlllant  colors,  I 
bethought  me  of  another  plan  which,  when  adroitly  practised, 
rarely  fails  of  success.  Taking  the  blanket,  1  lashed  one  edge  to 
the  ramrod  of  my  rifle,  haying  first  passed  the  latter  through  the 
Qpper  swivel  of  the  piece.  With  the  th«mb  of  my  left  hand  I 
was  thus  enabled  to  hold  the  rammer  steady  aud  transverse 
to  the  barrel.  I  now  dropped  upon  my  knees,  holding  the  gnc 
•houMer-high,  and  the  gay-colored  seraph  spread  out  almost  to 
iti  full  extent,  hung  to  the  ground,  and  formed  a  complete  cover 
for  my  person.  Before  making  these  arrangements,  I  had  crept 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  barranca,  iu  order  to  be  as  near  as  pos- 
sible should  the  antelopes  approach  upon  the  opposite  side.  Of 
course  every  manoeuvre  was  executed  with  all  the  silence  and 
caution  I  could  observe.  I  was  in  no  reckless  humor  to  frighten 
off  the  game.  Hunger  was  my  monitor.  I  knew  that  not  my 
breakfast  alone,  but  my  life,  might  be  depending  on  the  snccessful 
issue  of  the  experiment. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  gratification  of  perceiving 
that  my  decoy  was  likely  to  prove  attractive.  The  prong- 
borned  antelope,  like  most  animals  of  its  kind,  has  one  strongly 
developed  propensity — that  of  curiosity.  Although  to  a  known 
enemy  it  is  the  most  timid  of  creatures,  yet  in  the  presence  of 
an  object  that  is  new  to  it,  it  appears  to  throw  aside  its  timidity 
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Dr  ratlier  its  cnriosity  overcomes  its  sense  of  fear  ;  and,  impelled 
by  the  former,  it  will  approach  very  near  to  any  strange  form,  and 
regard  it  with  an  air  of  bewilderment.  The  prairie-wolf— a 
creature  that  surpasses  even  the  fox  in  cunning — well  knows 
this  weakness  of  the  antelope,  and  often  takes  advantage  of  it 
The  wolf  is  less  fleet  than  the  antelope,  and  his  pursuit  of  it  io 
a  direct  manner  would  be  vain  ;  but  with  the  astute  crea- 
ture, stratagem  makes  up  for  the  absence  of  speed.  Should 
u  "  band  "  of  antelopes  chance  to  be  passing,  the  prairie-wolf  lays 
himself  flat  upon  the  grass,  clews  his  body  into  a  round  ball,  and 
thus  rolls  himself  over  the  ground,  or  goes  through  a  series  of 
contortions,  all  the  while  approaching  nearer  to  his  victims,  until 
be  has  them  within  springing  distance  I  Usually  he  is  assisted 
In  these  manoeuvres  by  several  companions,  for  the  prairie-wolf 
is  social,  and  hunts  in  packs. 

The  square  of  bright  colors  soon  produced  its  eflfect.  The 
five  prong-horns  came  trotting  aronnd  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
halted,  gazed  upon  it  a  moment,  and  then  dashed  o£f  again  to  a 
greater  distance.  Soon,  however,  they  turned  and  came  running 
back,  this  time  apparently  with  greater  confidence,  and  a  stronger 
feeling  of  curiosity.  I  could  hear  them  uttering  ^heir  quick 
**  snorts"  as  they  tossed  up  their  tiny  heads  and  snuffed  the  air. 
Fortunately,  the  wind  was  in  my  favor,  blowing  directly  from  the 
game,  ard  towards  me  ;  otherwise,  they  would  have  "  winded" 
me,  and  discovered  the  cheat,  for  they  both  know  and  fear  the 
scent  of  ihe  human  hunter. 

The  band  consisted  of  a  young  buck  and  four  females— 
his  wives ;  the  nucleus,  no  doubt,  of  a  much  larger  establish 
ment  in  prospect — for  the  antelope  is  polygamous,  and  some  of 
Lhe  older  males  have  an  extensive  following.  I  knew  the  buck 
by  his  greater  size  and  forking  horns,  which  the  does  want.  He 
appeared  to  direct  the  actions  of  the  others,  as  they  all  stood 
m  a  Hne  behind  him,  following  and  imitating  his  motions. 

At  the  second  approach,  they  came  within  a  hundred  yards 
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of  me.  My  rifle  was  eqaal  to  this  range,  and  I  prepared  to  fire. 
The  leader  was  nearest  me,  and  him  I  selected  as  the  yictim. 
Taking  sight,  I  pulled  trigger.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared 
off,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  buck  down  apon  the 
prairie,  in  the  act  of  giving  his  last  kick.  To  my  surprise  none 
of  the  others  had  been  frightened  off  bj  the  report,  but  stood 
gazing  at  their  fallen  leader,  apparently  bewildered. 

I  bethought  me  of  reloading  ;  but  I  had  incautiously  risen  to 
my  feet,  and  so  revealed  my  form  to  the  eyes  of  the  antelopes. 
This  produced  an  effect  which  neither  the  crack  of  the  rifle  nor 
the  fall  of  their  comrade  Lad  done  ;  and^the  now  terrified 
animals  wheeled  about  and  sped  away  like  the  wind.  In  less 
than  two  minutes,  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  vision. 

The  next  question  that  arose  was  how  I  was  to  get  across 
the  barranca.  The  tempting  morsel  lay  upon  the  other  side, 
and  I  therefore  set  about  examining  the  chasm  in  order  to 
find  a  practicable  crossing.  This  I  fortunately  discovered.  On 
both  sides,  the  cliff  was  somewhat;  broken  down,  and  might  be 
scaled,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty. 

After  once  more  looking  to  the  security  of  my  horse's  trail 
rope,  I  placed  my  rifle  where  I  had  slept,  and  set  out  to  cross 
the  barranca,  taking  only  my  knife.  I  could  have  no  use  for  the 
gun,  and  it  would  hinder  me  in  scaling  the  cliffs.  I  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  commenced  ascending  on  the  opposite 
side  where  it  was  steeper ;  but  I  was  assisted  by  the  branches 
of  the  trailing  cedar  that  grew  among  the  rocks.  I  noticed, 
and  with  some  surprise,  that  the  path  must  have  been  used 
oefore,  either  by  men  or  animals. 

The  soil  that  lay  upon  the  ledges  was  *'  paddled  "  as  by  feet, 
uiid  the  rock  in  some  places  scratched  and  discoloied.  These 
nidications  only  caused  me  a  momentary  reflection.  I  was  too 
hungry  to  dwell  upon  any  thought  but  that  of  eating. 

At  length  I  reached  the  scarp  of  the  cliff,  and  climbing  out 
upon  the  prairie,  soon  stood  over  the  carcass  of  the  prong- horn. 
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My  k«i(^e  wna  oat,  and  next  moment  I  was  basj  plajiug  the  part 
of  butcher. 

Tou  will  no  donbt  fancy  that  the  next  thing  I  did  was  to  go 
in  search  of  something  to  make  a  fire  for  the  purpose  of  cook 
ing.  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort ;  the  next  thing  I  did  was  to 
cat  my  breakfast.  I  aU  U  raw ;  and  had  you  been  in  my 
tituation,  delicate  as  yon  are,  you  would  have  done  the  same. 

It  is  true  that,  after  I  had  satisfied  the  first  cravings  of  appe* 
tite  with  the  tougue  of  the  antelope  and  a  few  morsels  of  steak, 
I  became  more  fastidious,  and  thought  a  little  roasting  might 
improve  the  venison.  For  this  purpose,  I  was  about  to  return 
to  the  barranca,  in  order  to  gather  some  sticks  of  the  cedar-wood, 
when  my  eyes  fell  upon  an  object  that  drove  all  thoughts  of 
cookery  out  of  my  head,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  terror  to  my  heart 
Tne  object  in  question  was  a  large  animal,  .which  I  at  onoo 
recognized  as  the  grizzly  hear,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  creatuiaf 
that  inhabit  the  prairie. 
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Thb  bear  was  one  of  the  largest  of  his  kind  ;  but  it  wa&  not 
his  size  that  impressed  me  with  fear,  so  much  as  the  knowledge 
of  his  fierce  nature.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  encountered 
the  grizzly  bear  ;  and  I  knew  his  habits  well.  I  was  rather  sur 
prised  at  seeing  one  in  that  region.  The  range  of  this  species  ii 
more  to  the  west — among  the  defiles  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
but  ii.dividuals  occasionally  wander  as  far  east  as  the  meridian 
3f  the  Mississippi.  The  one  before  me  was  of  a  yellowish- red 
•olor,  with  legs  and  feet  nearly  black  ;  bat  color  is  no  character 
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fetic  among  these  animals — scarce  two  of  them  being  alike  i% 
ttiis  respect.  I  waR  familiar  with  the  form  and  aspect,  and  coald 
not  be  mistaken  ;  I  recognized  the  long  shaggy  pelage,  the 
birnlght  front,  and  broad  facial  disk,  which  distingnish  this 
i  i>ecie8  from  the  Ursus  Americanus.  The  yellow  eyes,  the  huge 
Inctli,  but  half-concealed  by  the  lips,  the  long-curving  claws — the 
most  prominent  marks  of  the  Ursus  ferox,  as  they  are  his  most 
formidable  means  of  attack — were  all  remembered. 

When  my  eyes  first  rested  apon  this  monster,  he  was  just 
emerging  out  of  the  barranca  at  the  yery  spot  where  I  had 
climbed  up  myself  1  It  was  Ms  tracks,  then,  I  had  obserred, 
while  scaling  the  cliflf  I 

On  reaching  the  lerei  of  the  prairie,  he  advanced  a  pace  or 
two,  and  then  halting,  reared  himself  up  and  stood  upon  his  hind 
legs  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  uttered  a  snorting  sound,  which  re- 
sembled the  "blowing"  of  hogs  when  suddenly  startled  in  the 
forest.  For  some  moments  he  remained  in  this  upright  attitude, 
rubbing  his  head  with  his  fore  paws,  and  playing  them  about 
after  the  manner  of  monkeys.  In  fact,  as  he  stood  fronting  me, 
he  looked  not  unlike  a  gigantic  ape  I 

When  I  say  that  I  was  terrified  by  the  presence  of  this  unwel- 
come intruder,  I  speak  no  more  than  truth.  Had  I  been  on 
horseback— on  the  back  of  Moro— I  should  have  regarded  the 
creature  no  more  tlian  the  snail  that  crawled  upon  the  grass 
The  grizzly  bear  is  too  slow  to  overtake  a  horse  ;  but  I  was 
afoot,  and  well  knew  that  the  animal  could  outrun  me,  however 
swift  I  deemed  myself. 

To  suppose  that  he  wo7ild  not  attack  me  would  have  been  to 
suppose  an  improbability.  I  did  not  count  upon  such  a  thing  ; 
I  knew  too  well  the  disposition  of  the  enemy  that  approached 
I  knew  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  grizzly  bear  is  the  assail- 
ant—that no  animal  in  America  will  willingly  risk  a  contest  with 
him  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  lion  of  Africa  would  wear  hit 
laurels  after  an  encounter  with  this  fierce  quadruped. 
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Man  himself  shnos  such  an  encoaoter,  qhIcmi  moauted  apoi 
the  friendly  horse  ;  and  even  then,  where  the  ground  is  not  elcai 
and  open,  the  prndent  trapper  always  gires  '*  old  Ephrairo  "— 
the  prairie  sobriquet  of  the  grizzly — a  wide  berth,  and  rides  or 
without  molesting  him.  The  white  hunter  reckons  a  grizzly 
bear  equal  in  prowess  to  two  ludians  ;  while  the  Indian  aceouLto 
the  destruction  of  one  of  these  animals  a  great  feat  in  his  life's 
history.  Among  Indian  bra?es,  a  neckluce  of  bear's  claws  is  a 
badge  of  honor — since  these  adornments  can  only  be  worn  by 
the  man  who  has  himself  killed  the  animals  firom  which  they  bay« 
been  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grizzly  bear  fears  no  adfersary  ;  he 
assails  the  largest  animals  on  sight.  The  elk,  the  moose,  th# 
bison,  or  wild  horse,  if  caught,  is  instantly  killed.  With  a  blow 
of  his  paw,  he  can  lay  open  the  flesh,  as  if  it  had  been  gashed 
with  an  axo  ;  and  he  can  drag  the  body  of  a  full-grown  buffalo 
to  any  distance.  He  rushes  upon  man,  whether  mounted  or 
afoot ;  and,  ere  now,  a  dozen  hunters  have  retreated  before  his 
furious  assault.  A  dozen  bullets — ay,  nearly  twice  that  number 
— have  been  fired  into  the  body  of  a  grizzly  bear  without  killing 
him  ;  and  only  a  shot  through  the  brain  or  the  heart  will  prove 
instantaneously  ijjortal.  Gifted  with  such  tenacity  of  life  and 
sanguinary  fierceness  of  disposition,  no  wonder  the  grizzly  bear 
iS  a  dreaded  creature.  Were  he  passessed  of  the  fleetucss  of  the 
lion  or  tiger,  he  would  be  a  more  terrible  assailant  than  either  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  his  haunts  would  be  unap- 
proachable by  man.  He  is  slow,  however,  compared  with  the 
horse  ?  and  there  is  another  circumstance  scarcely  less  favorable 
to  those  who  pass  through  his  district — he  is  not  a  tree-cUmher. 
Indeed,  he  does  not  affect  the  forest ;  but  there  is  usually  somr 
timber  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  haunts  ;  and  many  a  life  haa 
been  saved  by  his  intended  victim  having  taken  refuge  in  a  tree 

Well  acquainted  with  these  points  in  the  natural  history  o(  the 
grinly  bear,  and  you  may  fancy  the  feelings  I  eJcpericLced  ai 
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biding  myself  ia  the  presence  of  one  of  the  largest  and  fiercest, 
apon  the  naked  plain  alone,  dismoonted,  almost  nnarmed! 
There  was  not  a  bosh  where  I  could  hide  myself,  not  a  tree  into 
which  I  might  climb.  There  was  no  means  of  escape,  and  almost 
Done  of  defence  ;  the  knife  was  the  only  weapon  I  had  with  me  ; 
my  rifle  I  had  left  upon  the  other  side  of  the  barranca,  and  to 
reach  it  was  oot  of  the  question.  E?en  conld  I  hare  got  to  the 
path  that  led  down  the  cliff,  it  wonld  have  been  madness  to 
attempt  crossing  there ;  althongh  not  a  tree-climber,  the  grizzly 
bear,  by  means  of  his  great  claws,  conld  have  scaled  the  cliff 
more  expeditiously  than  I.  I  should  have  been  capght  before  I 
could  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

The  bear  was  directly  in  the  path.     It  would  have  been  lite 
rally  running  **  into  his  arms"  to  have  gone  that  way  1 

These  reflections  occupy  minutes  of  your  time  to  redd;  1 
tk(^irghi  them  in  less  than  moments.  A  single  glance  around 
ihowcd  me  the  utter  helplessness  of  my  situation  ;  I  saw  there 
was  no  alternative  but  a  desperate  conflict — a  conflict  with  the 
knife  I 

Despair  that  for  a  moment  bad  unnerved,  now  had  the  effect 
of  bracing  me  ;  and,  fronting  my  fierce  foe,  I  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive him. 

I  had  heard  of  hunters  having  conquered  and  killed  the  grizzly 
bear  with  no  other  weapon  than  a  knife,  but  after  a  terrible  and 
protracted  struggle — after  many  wounds  and  sore  loss  of  blood. 
I  had  read  in  the  book  of  a  naturalist,  that  **  a  man  might  end 
a  struggle  with  a  bear  in  a  few  moments,  if  one  hand  be  suffi 
r!ently  at  liberty  to  grasp  the  throat  of  the  animal  with  the 
thumb  and  fingers  externally,  just  at  the  root  of  ihe  tongue^  as  a 
•light  degree  of  compression  there  will  generally  suffice  to  pro 
iu^  a  spasm  of  the  glottis  that  will  soon  suffocate  the  bear 
^yond  the  power  of  offering  resistance  or  doing  injury  !" 

Beautiful  theory  I  Sagacious  naturalist  1  How  would  yoo 
like  to  try  the  experiment  ?     Have  you  ever  heard  of  birds  beinf 
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eaoght  by  the  application  of  "salt  to  the  tail?^  The  tbeory  ii 
as  correct  as  yours,  and  I  am  certain  the  practice  of  it  would  be 
not  more  difficalt  1 

Bat  I  digress  among  these  after-thoaghts.  I  had  no  time  to 
reflect  npon  ''  compressions  of  the  tongne "  or  "  spasms  of  tht 
glottis."  Mj  antagonist  soon  finished  his  reconnaissance  of  me 
and,  dropping  apon  all-fours,  he  uttered  a  loud  roar,  apd  rusht^d 
towards  me  with  open  mouth. 

I  had  resoWed  to  await  his  attack  ;  but  as  be  came  nearer, 
and  I  beheld  his  great  gaunt  form,  his  gleaming  teeth,  and  his 
senna-colored  eyes  flashing  like  fire,  I  changed  my  design  ;  a  new 
thought  came  suddenly  across  my  mind  ;  I  turned  and  fled. 

The  thought  that  prompted  me  to  adopt  this  course  was,  that 
the  bear  might  be  attracted  by  the  carcass  of  the  antelope,  and 
pause  over  it — ^perhaps  long  enough  to  give  me  a  start,  or  enable 
me  to  escape  altogether.  If  not,  my  situation  could  be  no  worse 
than  it  then  was. 

Alas  1  my  hope  was  short-lived.  On  reaching  the  antelope, 
the  fierce  monster  made  no  halt.  I  glanced  back  ;  he  was  already 
past  it,  and  closing  rapidly  upon  my  heels  1 

I  am  a  swift  runner — one  of  the  swiftest.  Many  a  school-day 
triumph  can  I  remember  ;  but  what  was  my  speed  against  such 
a  competitor  I  I  was  only  running  myself  out  of  breath.  I 
should  be  less  prepared  for  the  desperate  conflict  that  must  soon 
come  off ;  better  to  turn,  and  at  once  face  the  foe  I 

I  had  half-resol?ed  myself — half-turned,  in  fact — when  an  ob- 
ject flashed  before  my  eyes  that  dazzled  them.  Inadvertently,  I 
had  run  in  the  direction  of  the  pond  ;  I  was  now  upon  its  shore 
It  was  the  sun  gleaming  from  the  water  that  dazzled  me.  The 
surface  was  calm  as  a  mirror. 

A  new  idea — a  sort  of  half-hope — rushed  instantaneously  into 
my  mind.  It  was  the  straw  to  the  drowning  man.  The  fierce 
orute  was  close  behind  me  ;  another  instart,  and  we  must  ha?« 
grappled. 
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'*  Not  yet,  not  jet,"  thought  I,  **  I  shall  fight  him  in  the  wato 
— in  the  deep  water.  That  may  give  me  an  advantage  Per 
haps,  there,  the  contest  woald  be  more  equal ;  perhaps  I  ma} 
escape  by  diying  I" 

I  sprang  into  the  pond  without  a  momeut  of  hesitation.  The 
water  was  knee-deep.  I  plunged  onward,  making  for  the  ceu* 
tre  ;  the  spray  rose  around  me  ;  the  pond  deepened  as  I 
advanced  ;  I  was  soon  up  to  the  waist. 

I  glanced  around  with  anxious  heart ;  the  bear  was  standing 
upon  the  edge.  To  my  surprise  and  joy,  I  saw  that  he  had 
halted,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  follow  me  ? 

I  say,  to  my  surprise  I  saw  this,  for  I  knew  that  water  has  no 
terrors  for  the  grizzly  bear  ;  I  knew  that  he  could  swim  ;  I  had 
seeri  many  of  his  kmd  crossing  deep  lakes  and  rapid  rivers. 
What,  then,  hindered  him  from  following  me  ? 

I  could  not  guess,  nor,  indeed,  did  I  try  to  guess,  at  the 
moment  ;  I  thought  of  nothing  but  getting  farther  from  the 
shore  ;  and  waded  on  till  I  had  arrived  near  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  and  stood  neck  deep  in  the  water.  I  could  go  no  farther 
without  swimming,  and  therefore  came  to  a  stand,  with  my  face 
turned  towards  my  pursuer. 

I  watched  his  every  movement.  He  had  risen  once  more  upon 
his  hi  lid -quarters,  and  stood  looking  after  me,  but  still  apparently 
without  any  intention  of  taking  to  the  water  1 

After  regarding  me  for  some  time,  he  fell  back  upon  all  fours, 
and  commenced  running  around  the  border  of  the  pond,  as  \i 
searching  for  a  place  to  enter. 

There  were  not  over  two  hundred  paces  between  us,  for  thf 
pond  was  only  twice  that  in  diameter.  He  could  soon  have 
reached  me^  had  he  felt  so  disposed ;  but  for  some  reason  oi 
other,  he  seemed  disinclined  to  a  **  swim." 

For  a  fall  half  hour  he  kept  running  back  and  forth  along  the 
shore.  Besides  the  apprehension  in  which  his  presence  held  me, 
my  situaticn  was  far  from  comfortable.      Although  there  was  u 
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ir«rm  san  overhead,  the  water  was  as  cold  as  ice,  anc 
mj  teefh  begau  to  chatter  like  castanets.  I  knew  not  how  long 
the  scene  was  to  last.  I  well  knew  the  vengefal  dispositiou  of 
the  grizzly  bear,  and  the  untiring  pertinacity  with  which  he  fol- 
lows any  one  who  may  have  roused  his  resentment.  Fortunately. 
[  had  neither  wonnded  nor  molested  him,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
that  my  innocence  in  this  respect  might  save  me  from  a  very 
protracted  siege.  I  had  no  other  hope  of  being  rescoed  from 
my  perilons  sitaation. 

He  appeared  to  have  made  ap  his  mind  to  wait  nntil  I  should 
oorae  out ;  though  once  or  twice  I  thought  he  was  about  to 
swim  towards  me  ;  for  be  halted  upon  the  very  edge,  craned  his 
head  over  the  water,  oscillating  the  fore  part  of  his  body,  as  if 
about  to  plonge  in.  After  manoeuvring  in  this  way  for  some 
time,  he  turned  away,  and  continued  to  pace  along  the  bank 
What  Ae  thought  of  our  relative  situations,  I  cannot  guesM.  A 
third  party,  who  might  have  been  spectator,  would  have  regarded 
the  tableau  as  comic  in  the  extreme.  Up  to  my  neck  in  the 
middle  of  the  pond,  with  only  my  head  appearing  aboie  the 
water,  I  must  have  presented  a  ludicrous  spectacle ;  and  now 
that  I  think  of  it,  I  cannot  help  sroilitig  at  the  figure  I  mtist 
have  exhibited  at  that  moment.  I  did  not  laugh  at  it  then ; 
I  was  too  badly  frightened  for  that.  .  There  was  no  laughter  ib 
me. 

For  a  long  while — nearly  an  hour,  I  should  judge — the  bear 
remained  by  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Now  and  again,  he  made 
short  excursions  out  into  the  prairie  ;  but  soon  returned  again, 
and  regarded  me  afresh,  as  though  determined  not  to  lose  6i>!:ht 
of  me  for  any  length  of  time.  I  was  in  hopes  that  he  might 
•tray  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  pond,  and  give  me  the 
chance  of  making  a  rush  for  the  ravine  ;  but  no  ;  he  continued 
jc  that  side  where  he  had  first  appeared,  as  though  he  sus- 
l^ected  my  design. 

I  began  to  despair.     I  shivered.    Tiie  pond  must  have  been  t 

6* 
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t^  HfT,  90  dull  wert  its  wiktcrs.  I  shiTeFed,  ^t  kept  mf  filace  • 
I  ( nrKi  not  nioTC  oiU  of  H.  I  eren  feared  to  agitiilc  Ibe  water 
aroiiud  me,  lest  by  so  doing  I  might  excite  my  fierce  ervemy,  and 
tempt  him  to  the  onset.     I  sbifered  but  stood  8til). 

/A J  patiei»ce  was  ut  length  rewarded.  The  bear,  making  ona 
cf  hr.^7  short  tours  hno  the  prairie,  espied  the  carcass  of  the  ante 
lope.  I  saw  that  he  had  halted  aver  soni^ liking,  tiiongh  I  could 
^ot  i^\\  what,  for  my  eyes  were  below  tlie  level  of  the  plain ; 
prcj^.iitly,  his  head  was  raised  again,  and  in  his  jaws  were  tlie 
rcn.'jiie  of  the  prong-horn.  To  my  joy,  I  now  perceived  ihai  he 
Wi»'i  ^^ragging  It  towards  the  barranea  ;  and  i»  another  miuatc 
^e^id  disappeared  with  it  below  the  escarpment  of  the  cUff. 


CHAPTBH    XXni 
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I  swAtf  a  few  strokes,  and  then  wading  gently  and  witbooi 
.  «ise,  I  climbed  out  upon  the  sandy  shore.  With  sldvering 
mrne  and  dripping  gariaents,  I  stood,  uncertain  what  course  te 
pir'sne.  I  was  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake — I  mean 
opposite  to  where  I  had  entered  it.  I  had  choseu  that  side 
frcra  precaution — lest  the  bear  should  suddenly  return.  He 
nv-^ltt  deposit  the  carcass  in  his  lair,  aad  eome  back  to  look  after 
mo.  It  is  a  habit  of  these  animals,  when  not  pressed  by  imme- 
diate hunger,  to  bury  their  food  or  store  it  in  their  caves.  Even 
tnu  eating  of  the  antelope  would  have  been  aa  affair  of  only  a 
few  minutes'  time.  The  bear  might  still  return,  raoreCeree  that 
he  hstd  tasted  blood  1 

I  wao  fil^d  with  irresolution.  Should  I  fly  off  to  the  piaiA 
beyoua  che  r«ach  of  pursoit  t  I  skoakl  haTe  to  retwu  ftipuii  foi 
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i  f  horse  and  rifle.  To  take  to  the  priiirie  afoot  would  be  lik« 
roing  to  sea  without  a  boat  ;  but,  e?en  bad  I  been  Rare  of 
reaching  the  settlements  iu  safety  without  roy  horse,  I  could  wA 
think  of  such  a  thing.  I  lo?ed  my  Moro  too  well  to  leave  hiir 
behind  me  :  I  would  have  risked  life  itself  rather  than  pact  with 
that  noble  creature.  No ;  the  idea  of  deserting  him  was  not 
enLertuioed  for  a  moment. 

But  how  was  I  to  join  him  ?  The  only  path  by  which  I 
could  cross  the  barranca,  had  just  been  taken  by  the  bear.  Ho 
was  no  doubt  still  upon  it,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  Tc 
attempt  passing  over,  would  be  to  bring  myself  once  more  uudci 
the  eyes  of  the  fierce  brute  ;  and  I  should  certainly  become  his 
Tictim. 

Auother  idea  suggested  itself — to  go  up  the  barranca,  and  find 
another  crossing,  or  else  head  it  altoget'aer,  and  comedown  upon 
the  opposite  side.     That  was  clearly  iluj  best  plan. 

I  was  about  starting  forward  tu  t^xecute  it»  whon,  to  my  dis- 
may, I  again  beheld  the  bear  ;  this  time,  not  upon  tiie  same  side 
with  myself,  but  upon  the  opposite  one,  where  Muro  was  pick- 
eted 1  He  was  slowly  climbing  out  of  the  ravine,  aiid  wiieu  1 
first  saw  him^  was  dragging  his  huge  body  over  the  escarpment 
of  the  cliff.     In  a  moment^  he  stood  erect  upon  the  open  plaiu. 

I  was  filled  with  a  uew  consternation  ;  I  saw  too  surely  thai 
be  was  about  to  attack  my  horse  I 

The  latter  had  already  obserred  tho  bear's  approach,  and 
seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  his  danger.  I  had  staked  him  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  barranca,  an  1 
upon  a  lazo  of  about  twenty  in  length.  At  sight  of  the  bear, 
he  had  run  out  to  the  end  of  his  trail-rope,  and  was  snorting  and 
plunging  with  afifright. 

This  new  dilemma  arrested  my  steps  and  I  stood  with  anxiout 
feelings  to  watch  the  result.  I  had  no  hope  of  being  able  ta 
yield  the  slightest  aid  to  my  poor  horse — at  least  mme  occurred 
to  me  at  the  moment 
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The  bear  made  directlj  towards  him,  and  my  heart  throjbed 
wildly  as  I  beheld  the  fierce  monster  almost  within  clawiLg  dis- 
tance. The  horse  sprang  round,  however,  and  galloped  upop 
a  circle  of  which  the  lazo  was  the  radius.  I  knew,  from  the 
hard  jerks  he  had  already  given  to  the  rope,  that  there  wa? 
no  chance  of  its  yielding  and  setting  him  free.  No  ;  it  was  a 
raw* hide  lazo  of  the  toughest  thong.  I  knew  its  power,  and  1 
remembered  how  firmly  I  had  driven  home  the  picket-pin.  This 
I  had  now  cause  to  regret. '  What  would  not  I  have  given  to 
have  drawn  the  blade  of  my  knife  across  that  rope  I 

I  continued  to  watch  the  struggle  with  a  painful  feeling 
of  suspense.  The  horse  still  kept  out  of  reach  by  galloping 
around  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  while  the  bear  made 
his  attacks  by  crossing  its  chords  or  running  in  circles  of  les- 
ser diameter.  Tiie  whole  scene  bore  a  resemblance  to  an  act  at 
the  Hippodrome,  Moro  being  the  steed,  and  the  bear  taking  the 
part  of  the  ring-master  1 

Once  or  twice,  the  rope  circling  round,  and  quite  taut,  caught 
upon  the  legs  of  the  bear,  and  after  currying  liim  along  with  it 
for  some  distance,  flung  him  over  upon  his  back.  This  seemed 
to  add  to  his  rage,  and  after  rising  each  time,  he  ran  after 
the  horse  with  redoubled  fury.  I  might  have  been  amused  ut 
the  singular  spectacle,  but  my  mind  was  too  painfully  agitated 
about  the  result. 

The  scene  continued  for  some  minutes  without  much  change  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  actors.  I  began  to  hope  that  the 
bear  might  be  baffied  after  all,  and  finding  the  horse  too  nimble 
for  him,  would  give  over  his  attempts,  particularly  as  I  had 
noticed  the  latter  administer  several  kicks  that  might  have  dis 
couifited  any  other  assailant ;  but  these  only  rendered  the  bear 
more  savage  and  vengeful. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  scene  assumed  a  new  phase,  likclj  tc 
bring  about  the  Mnouinent,  The  rope  had  once  more  pressed 
«gaiui>t  the  bear  j  but  this  time,  histead  of  try uig  to  a?oid  it,  h' 
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lelzed  it  in  his  teeth  and  paws.  I  thought  at  firs^'>  he  was  going 
to  cat  it,  and  this  was  exactly  what  I  wished  fofc  ;  but  no — tc 
mj  consternation  I  saw  that  be  was  crawling  •  «oiig  it  by  con 
Btaotly  renewing  his  hold,  and  thus  gradually  an^  surely  drawing 
nearer  to  his  victim  I     The  horse  now  screamed  ^ith  terror  I 

I  could  bear  the  sight  no  longer.  I  remembered  that  I  bad 
left  my  rifie  near  the  edge  of  the  barranca,  and  some  distance 
from  the  horse  ;  I  remembered,  too,  that  after  shooting  the  ante- 
lope, I  had  carefully  reloaded  it.  I  ran  forward  to  the  cliff,  and 
dashed  madly  down  its  face  ;  I  climbed  the  opposite  steep,  and 
clutching  the  gun,  rushed  towards  the  scene  of  strife. 

I  was  still  in  time  ;  the  bear  had  not  yet  reached  his  victim, 
though  now  within  less  than  six  feet  of  him. 

I  advanced  within  ten  paces,  and  fired.  As  though  my  shot 
had  cut  the  thong,  it  gave  way  at  the  moment ;  and  the  horse 
with  a  wild  neigh  sprang  off  into  the  prairie  I 

I  had  hit  the  bear,  as  afterwards  ascertained,  but  not  in  a 
vital  part,  and  my  bullet  had  no  more  effect  jipon  him  than  if  it 
had  been  a  drop  of  snipe-shot.  It  was  the  strength  of  despair 
that  had  broken  the  rope,  and  set  free  the  steed. 

It  was  my  turn  now  ;  for  the  bear,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  the  horse  had  escaped  him,  rushed  forward  upon  me,  utter- 
ing as  he  did  so  a  loud  cry.  I  had^  no  choice  but  fight.  1  had 
no  time  to  reload.  I  struck  the  brute  once  with  my  clubbed 
nfie,  and  flinging  the  gun  away,  grasped  the  readier  knife.  With 
the  strong  keen  blade — the  knife  was  a  bowie — I  struck  out 
otffore  me  ;  bat  the  next  moment  I  felt  myself  grnppled  and  held 
fast.  The  sharp  claws  tore  up  my  flesh  ;  one  paw  was  griped 
.ircr  my  hips,  another  rested  on  my  shoulder,  while  the  white 
tc'eih  gleamed  before  my  eyes.  My  knife-arm  was  free — I  had 
wrttt'licd  this  when  grappling — and  with  all  the  energy  of  despair, 
I  plunged  the  keen  blade  between  the  ribs  of  my  antagonist.  I 
looght  for  the  h"art  at  every  stab. 

We  rolled  together  ta  the  ground,  over  and  over  again.    Tht 
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fed  blood  covered  vs  both.  I  saw  it  wellmg  from  the  lips  of  tht 
fierce  mouster,  aad  I  joyed  to  thiuk  that  my  knife  reached  hU 
Titals  I  was  wild-^I  was  mad — I  wa«  burniog  with  a  fierce 
f  engeauce — with  anger,  such  as  one  might  feel  for  a  human  foe  t 

Over  uud  over  the  ground  iu  the  fierce  struggle  of  life  and 
death.  Again  1  felt  the  terrible  claws,  the  tearing  teeth  ;  again 
went  my  blade  up  to  the  hilt. 

O  God  1  how  many  lives  has  he  ?  Will  he  never  yield  to  the 
red  steel  ?  See  the  blood  I — rivers  of  blood — the  prairie  is  red 
--we  roll  in  blood.  I  am  sick  at  the  sight — siek — I  faint.  0 
Heavenly  Father  [     *     *     *     ♦ 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


OLD   COURADES. 


I  FANCIED  myself  in  a  future  world,  battling  with  some  fearfal 
demon.  No ;  those  forms  I  see  around  me  are  of  the  earth.  I 
still  live  I 

My  wounds  pain  me.  Some  one  is  binding  them  np.  His  hand 
la  rude  ;  but  the  tender  expression  of  his  eyes  tells  me  that  his 
heart  is  kind.     Who  is  he  7     Whence  came  he  ? 

I  am  still  npon  the  wide  prairie  ;  I  see  that  clear  enough. 
Where  is  my  terrible  antagonist  ?  I  remember  oar  fierce  fight 
everything  that  occurred  ;  but — 1  thought  he  had  kUled  me! 

I  certainly  was  dead.  But  no  ;  it  cannot  have  been.  I  still 
live! 

I  see  above  me  the  blue  sky,  around  me  the  green  plain. 
Sewr  me  are  forms — the  forms  of  men,  and  yonder  are  horses  I 
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Into  whose  hands  have  J  fallen  ?  Whoever  thej  be,  i^y  ere 
Mends  ;  tfaej  must  hare  rescued  me  from  the  gripe  of  the  mou 
ster.  But  how  f  No  one  was  in  mght :  hoW  coald  they  have 
arrived  in  time  ?  I  would  ask,  bat  have  not  strength  to  speak 
to  them  I 

The  men  are  still  bending  over  me.  i  observe  one  with  largt 
beard,  and  brown  bushy  whiskers.  There  is  another  face,  old 
and  thin,  and  tanned  to  a  copper  color.  My  eyes  wander  from 
one  fto  the  other;  some  distant  recollections  stir  within  me.   Those 

faces  .      Kow   I  see  them    but  dimly — I  see  them  no 

longer       — ■     ♦     ♦     *     • 

I  had  fainted,  and  was  again  insensible. 

Once  more  I  became  conscious,  and  this  time  felt  stronger.  1 
conld  better  imderstand  what  was  passing  around  me.  I  observed 
that  the  sun  was  going  down ;  but  a  buffalo  rc^  su^iended 
^pon  two  upright  saplings,  guarded  his  rays  from  the  spot  where 
I  lay.  My  serapd  was  under  me,  and  my  head  rested  in  my  sad- 
dle, over  which  another  robe  had  been  laid.  I  lay  upon  my  side, 
and  the  position  gave  me  a  commanding  view  of  all  that  was 
passing.  A  fire  was  bnrning  near,  by  which  were  two  persons, 
one  seated,  the  other  standing  ;  my  eyes  passed  fi*om  one  to  the 
other,  scanning  each  in  tnrn. 

The  younger  stood  leaning  on  his  rifle,  looking  into  the  fire. 
"He  was  the  typo  of  a  'mountain  man' — a  trapper.  He  was 
full  six  feet  in  his  mocassins,  and  of  a  build  that  suggested  the 
idea  of  strength  and  Saxon  ancestry.  His  arms  were  like  young 
oaks  ;  and  his  hand  grasping  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  appeared 
large,  fleshless,  and  muscular.  His  cheek  was  broad  and  firm, 
and  was  partially  covered  with  a  bushy  whisker,  that  met  over 
the  chin  ;  while  a  beard  of  the  same  color — dull  brown — fringed 
the  lips.  The  eye  was  grey,  or  bluish  gray,  small,  well  set,  and 
rarely  wandering.  The  hair  was  light  brown  ;  and  the  complex- 
»o  of  the  face,  which  had  evidently  once  been  blonde,  was  now 
iiMirly  as  durk  as  that  of  a  half-breed.     3un-tan  had  prodooc  j 
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this  tuetaDiorphosis.  The  caauteoaQce  was  prepyostfossiag  :  il 
might  haye  beeQ  ouce  bandsome.  Its  expression  was  bold,  ba- 
good-buiDored,  and  bespoke  a  kiad  a!^d  generous  natare/' 

The  dross  of  this  Individaal  was  the  well-known  costume  of  hk 
class — a  hunting-shirt  of  dressed  deerskin,  smoked  to  the  soft- 
ness of  a  glove  ;  leggings  reaching  to  the  hips,  and  fringed  down 
tlie  seams  ;  mocassins  of  true  Indian  make,  soled  with  bnffale 
Uide  ('parflkhe,)  The  hunting-shirt  was  belted  around  the  waisi, 
but  open  above,  so  as  to  leave  the  throat  and  part  of  the  breast 
uncovered  ;  but  over  the  breast  could  be  seen  the  under-shirt,  of 
finer  material — the  dressed  skin  of  the  young  antelope,  or  the 
fawn  of  the  fallow  deer.  A  short  cape,  part  of  the  hunting-shirt, 
bung  gracefully  over  the  shoulders,  ending  in  a  deep  fringe  cut 
out  of  the  buckskin  itself.  A  similar  fringe  embellished  the 
draping  of  the  skirt.  On  the  head  was  a  raccoon  cap — the  face 
of  the  animal  over  the  front,  while  the  barred  tail,  like  a  plume, 
fell  drooping  over  the  left  shoulder. 

The  accoutrements  were  a  bullet-pouch,  made  from  the  un- 
dressed skin  of  a  tiger-cat,  ornamented  with  the  head  of  the 
beautiful  summer-duck.  This  hung  under  the  right  arm,  sus- 
pended by  a  shoulder-strap  ;  and  attached  in  a  similar  manner 
was  a  huge  crescent-shaped  horn,  upon  which  was  carved  many 
a  strange  souvenir.  His  arms  consisted  of  a  knife  and  pistol — 
both  stuck  in  the  waist-belt — and  a  long  rifle,  so  straight  that 
the  line  of  the  barrel  seemed  scarcely  to  deflect  from  that  of  th« 
bntt. 

But  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  ornament  in  either  hia 
dress,  arms,  or  equipments  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  gracefulness  in 
the  hang  of  his  tunic-like  shirt,  a  stylishness  abont  the  fringing 
and  bead-embroidery,  and  an  air  of  jjiuntiness  in  the  set  of  the 
'coon-skin  cap,  that  showed  the  weaicr  was  not  altogether  un- 
niindful  of  his  personal  appearance.  A  small  pouch  or  case, 
ornamented  with  stained  porcupine  quills,  hung  down  upon  hit 
breast.     This  was  the  pipe-holder — no  doubt  a^i^e  d^amouf  front 
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iome  dark-ejedy  dark-skinned  dams(!t,  like  himself  a  denizen  of 
tJie  wilderness. 

His  companion  was  very  different  in  appearance  ;  unlike  bin 
— in  almost  everj  respect  unlike  anybody  I  had  ever  seei^ 
excepting  himself. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  individual  was  odd  and  striking. 
He  was  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  with  his  fact 
partially  turned  towards  me,  and  his  head  sunk  down  between  a 
pair  of  long  lank  thighs.  He  looked  more  like  the  stump  of  a 
tree  dressed  in  dirt-colored  buckskin  than  a  human  being  ;  and 
Had  his  arms  not  been  in  motion,  he  might  have  been  mistaken 
^or  such  an  object.  Both  his  arms  and  jaws  were  moving  ;  the 
latter  engaged  in  polishing  a  rib  of  meat  which  he  had  half 
roasted  over  the  coals. 

His  dress — if  dress  it  could  be  called— was  simple  as  it  was 
savage.  It  consisted  of  what  might  have  once  been  a  hunting- 
shirt,  but  which  now  looked  more  like  a  leathern  bag  with  the 
bottom  ripped  open,  and  sleeves  sewed  into  the  sides.  It  was  of 
a  dirty  brown  color,  wrinkled  at  the  hollow  of  the  arms,  patched 
around  the  armpits,  and  greasy  all  over  ;  it  was  fairly  **  caked '' 
with  dirt  I  There  was  no  attempt  at  either  ornament  or  fringe. 
There  had  been  a  cape,  but  this  had  evidently  been  drawn  upon 
from  time  to  time,  for  patches  and  other  uses,  until  scarce  a  ves* 
tige  of  it  remained.  The  leggings  and  moccasins  were  on  a  par 
with  the  shirt,  and  seemed  to  have  been  manufactured  out  of  the 
same  hide.  They,  too,  were  dirt-brown,  patched,  wrinkled,  and 
greasy.  They  did  not  meet  each  other,  but  left  a  piece  of  ankle 
bare,  and  that  also  was  dirt-brown,  like  the  buckskin.  There 
was  no  undershirt,  vest,  or  other  garment  to  be  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  a  close-fitting  cap,  which  had  once  been  catskin ; 
but  the  hair  was  all  worn  off  it,  leaving  a  greasy,  leathery-look- 
ing  surface,  that  corresponded  well  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
dress.  Cap,  shirt,  leggings,  and  moccasins,  looked  as  if  they 
lad  nevei  been  stripped  off  since  the  day  they  trere  first  tried 
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Ml,  and  that  might  hare  been  manj  a  j«ar  ago  1     Th^  ilrirt  w«i 

3peD,  displaying  the  naked  breast  and  throat,  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  face,  hands,  and  ankles,  had  been  tanned  by  tbe  sun  and 
•moked  by  the  fire  to  tbe  liue  of  rusty  copper.  The  whole  man 
Mathes  and  all,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  smoked  on  purpose  ! 

His  face  bespoke  a  man  of  sixty,  or  thereabouts  ;  his  feature 
were  sharp,  and  somewhat  aquiline  ;  and  the  small  eyes  were 
dark,  quick,  and  piercing.  His  hair  was  black,  and  cut  short ; 
his  complexion  had  been  naturally  brunette,  though  there  was 
nothing  of  the  Frenchman  or  Spaniard  in  his  physiognomy.  He 
was  more  likely  of  the  black-Saxon  breed. 

As  J  looked  at  this  man,  I  saw  that  there  was  a  strangeness 
about  him  independent  of  the  oddness  of  his  attire.  There  was 
something  peculiar  aboot  his  head — something  wanting. 

What  was  it  that  was  wanting?     It  was  hi$  ears! 

There  is  something  awful  in  a  man  without  bis  ears.  It  sng- 
gests  some  horrid  drama — some  terrible  scene  of  creel  vengeanoe: 
it  suggests  the  idea  of  crime  committed  and  ponishment 
inflicted." 

I  might  ha?e  had  such  painful  imaginings,  but  that  I  chanced 
to  know  why  those  ears  were  wanting.  I  remembered  the  man 
who  was  sitting  before  me  f 

It  seenied  a  dream,  or  rather  tbe  re-enactment  of  an  old  scene. 
Tears  before,  I  had  seen  that  individual,  and  in  a  sitoation  very 
similar.  My  eyes  first  rested  upon  him,  seated  as  he  was  now, 
over  a  fire,  roasting  and  eating.  The  attitude  was  the  same; 
the  lou,t  ensemble  in  no  respect  different.  There  was  the  ^ame 
greasy  catskin  cap,  the  same  scant  l^gings,  the  same  brown 
buckskin  covering  over  the  lanky  frame.  Perhaps  neither  shirt 
nor  leggingM  had  been  taken  off  since  I  last  saw  them.  They 
appeared  no  dirtier,  however ;  that  was  not  possible.  Nor  waM 
it  possible,  having  once  looked  upon  the  wearer,  ever  to  forget 
him.  I  remembered  him  at  a  glance — Reuben  RawUng,  or  "  old 
Hube,"  as  he  was  better  known,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
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trappers.  Th«  younger  man  wss  "  Bill  Garejr/  another  moan- 
tain  man/'  and  old  Robe's  partner  and  constant  ooinpanioti. 

My  heart  gladdened  at  the  sight  of  these  c  Id  acqaaintancca. 
1  DOW  knew  I  was  with  Agenda. 

I  was  about  to  call  out  to  them,  when  my  eye  wandering 
beyond  rested  upon  the  group  of  horses,  and  what  I  saw  startled 
me  from  my  recumbent  position.  There  was  Rube's  old,  blind, 
bare-ribbed,  high-boned,  long-eared  mare-mustang.  Her  lank 
grizzled  body,  naked  tail,  and  mulish  look,  I  remembered  welh 
There,  too,  was  the  large  powerful  horse  of  Garey,  and  my  own 
steed  Moro  picketed  beside  them  1  This  was  a  joyful  surprise 
to  me,  as  he  bad  galloped  off  after  bis  escape  from  the  bear,  and 
I  had  felt  anxious  about  reco?ering  him.  But  it  was  not 
the  sight  of  Moro  that  caased  me  to  start  with  astonishment ; 
it  was  at  the  presence  of  another  well-remembered  animal^ 
another  horse.  Was  I  mistaken  ?  Was  it  an  illusion  f  Were 
my  eyes  or  my  fanc^  again  mocking  me  ?  No  1  It  was  a  reality. 
There  was  the  noble  form,  the  graceful  and  symmetrical  outlines, 
the  smooth  coat  of  silTer  white,  the  flowing  tail,  the  nprigU 
jetty  ears — all  were  before  my  eyes.  It  was  he-^ke  ttkiU  steed 
9f  ike  prairies ' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

*A     QUIBR     OONTBRSATlOir. 

T^B  surprise,  with  the  exertion  I  had  made  in  raising  myaeil, 
overcame  me,  and  I  fell  back  in  a  swoon  It  was  but  a  momen- 
tary dizsiness,  and  in  a  short  while  I  was  again  conscious 
Meanwhile,  the  two  men  had  approached,  and  having  applied 
something  cold  to  my  temples,  stood  near  me  eonyersing  1  I 
heard  every  word. 
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"  Darn  the  weemen  I"  (I  recognized  Rabe's  voice)  ;  *^  thui 
allera  a  gittio  a  fellar  ioto  some  scrape.  Hjar's  a  pattj  plckli 
tu  be  in,  an  all  throagh  a  gnrl.     Durn  the  weemen  I  sez  1/ 

"We ell,"  drawlingly  responded  Garey,  "pre-haps  he  lovei 
rlie  gal.  They  sez  she's  mighty  hansum.  Love's  a  strong 
ft.'olin,  Rube." 

Although  I  had  my  eyes  partially  open,  I  conld  not  see  Rube, 
dLS  he  was  standing  behind  the  suspended  robe  ;  but  a  gurgling, 
clucking  sound — somewhat  like  that  made  in  pouring  water 
from  a  bottle — reached  my  ears,  and  told  mewhat  eflfect  Garey'a 
remark  had  produced  upon  his  companion. 

"Cuss  me,  Bill  1"  the  latter  at  length  rejoined — "cuss  me  I 
ef  yur  ain't  as  durned  a  fool  as  the  young  fellur  hisself !  Lovers 
a  strong  feelin  !  He,  he,  he — ho,  ho,  hoo  I  Wal,  I  guess  it 
mub^  a  be  to  make  sich  dodrotted  fools  o'  razeonable  men.  As 
yit,  it  ain't  fooled  this  child,  I  reckon.'' 

*'  You  never  knewd  what  love  wur,  old  boss  ?" 

**  Tlimx  yur  off  o'  the  frail,  Bill-ee.  I  did  oncest — yis  j  oncost 
I  wur  in  love,  plum  to  the  toe-nails.  But  thet  war  a  gurl  to  git 
sweet  on,     Ye-es,  thet  she  wur,  an  no  mistake  !" 

This  speech  ended  in  a  sigh  that  sounded  like  the  blowing  of 
a  buffalo. 

"  Who  wur  the  gal  1"  inquired  Oarey,  after  a  panse.  "  White 
or  Injun  ?" 

"Injun  T'  exclaimed  Rnbe,  in  a  contemptuous  tone  :  " no  :  i 
rack'n  not,  boyee.  1  d«n't  say  thet,  for  a  toi/e,  an  Injun  ain't 
jest  as  good  as  a  white,  an  more  convaynient  she  are  to  git  sbet 
if  when  yur  tired  o'  her.  Fve  hed  a  good  grist  of  squaws  in  my 
time^-hef-a-dozen  maybe,  and  maybe  more.  This  I  kin  say,  ac 
uo  boastin  neyther,  thet  I  never  sold  a  squaw  yet  for  a  plug  o' 
bacca  less  than  I  gin  for  her  ;  an  on  most  o'  'em  I  made  a  clur 
profit.  Thurfur,  Billee,  I  don't  object  to  an  Injun  for  a  wife : 
but  wives  is  one  thing,  an  sweethearts  is  diff'rent  when  it  cornea 
to  tl>et.     Now,  the  gurl  I'm  atalkin  'boat  wur  ny  sweetheart." 
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"  She  wur  a  white  gal,  then  J^ 

"Are  alljblaster  white?  She  war  white  as  the  bleacher 
skall  of  a  baffler  ;  ao  sech  har  I  'Twar  as  red  as  the  brash  o'  a 
kitfox.  Eyes  too  1  Ah,  Biliee,  boj,  them  war  eyes  to  squint 
oat  o'  1  They  war  as  big  as  a  back's,  an  as  soft  as  smoked  fawn 
ikin.     I  never  seed  a  pair  o'  eyes  like  hem'  I" 

"  What  wur  her  name  ?" 

"  Her  name  war  Char'ty,  an  as  near  as  I  kin  remember  'twar 
Holmes — Char'ty  Holmes.  Ye-es,  thet  war  the  name.  Twur 
opf)n  Big-dack  crick  in  the  Tennessee  bottom,  the  place  whur 
thij  child  chawed  his  fust  hoe-cake.  Let  me  see^ — it  ur  now 
mere  'n  thirty  yeer  ago.  I  fust  met  the  garl  at  a  candy-pullin  ^ 
an  I  recoUex  well  we  war  pot  to  eat  taffy  agin  one  another.  We 
ate  till  our  lips  met ;  an  then  the  kissin — thet  war  kissiu,  boyee. 
Cliar'ty's  lipg  war  sweeter  than  the  candy  1  We  met  oncest  agin 
at  a  corn-shnckin,  an  arterwards  at  a  blanket-trampin,  an  tlmr'a 
whar  the  bisness  war  done.  I  seed  Char'ty's  ankles  as  she  wur 
a-trampin  out  the  blankets,  as  white  an  smooth  as  peeled  poplar. 
Arter  thet  turn,  all  ap  wi'  Reuben  Rawliugs.  I  approached  the 
gari  'ithoat  more  ado  ;  an  sez  I :  *  Char'ty,'  sez  I,  '  I  freeze 
to  you  ;'  an  sez  she  :  '  Reuben,  I  cottons  to  you.'  So  I  immee- 
diantly  made  up  to  the  ole  squire — thet  ur  Squire  Holmes — an 
axed  him  for  his  darter.  Dam  the  ole  skank  I  he  refased  to  gii^ 
her  to  me  1 

"Jest  then,  thur  cam  a  pedlar  from  Kinneticut,  all  kivered  wi' 
fine  broadcloth.  He  made  love  to  Char'ty  ;  an  wad  yur  believe 
it,  Bill?  the  gurl  married  him!  Cuss  the  weemen  I  thar  all 
alike. 

**  I  met  the  pedlar  shortly  arter,  an  gin  him  sech  a  larrupiu  &$ 
bid  him  up  for  a  month  ;  but  I  had  to  clur  out  for  it,  an  I  thei 
ftiik  to  the  plains.  I  never  seed  Char'ty  arterward,  but  I  heerd 
0^  her  oncest  from  a  fellur  I  kim  across  on  the  Massoary.  Shu 
wor  a  splendid  critter  ;  an  if  she  ur  still  livin,  she  must  hev  a 
j^ood  grist  o'  yoong  uns  by  this,  for  the  fellur  said  she'  bed  twioi 
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shortly  arier  sDe  wur  married,  with  bar  amt  e  jesi  like  hendf. 
Wal,  thor's  no  kalkalatin  ou  wecmea,  anjb  v.  Ji-st  see  wba^ 
this  yoaug  fellur's  got  by  tryio  to  sarve  'em.     '.<'agh  1" 

Up  to  tbis  momeut  I  took  no  part  in  tht  t  >MversatioD,  ncf 
hud  I  indicated  to  either  of  the  trappers  tb  \^  I  was  aware  ot 
their  presence.  Everything  was  enveloped  I',  mystery.  The 
presence  of  the  white  steed  had  sufficiently  PlJ  .  nished  me,  and 
not  less  that  of  my  old  acquaintances^  KuH^  >  id  Qarey.  The 
whole  scene  was  a  pasuUe ;  I  was  now  eqnaltf  it  a  loss  to  ac- 
count  for  their  being  acquainted  with  the  caoft^  ^^at  had  brought 
Me  there.  That  they  were  so,  was  evident  fru^ii.  their  conversa 
tion.  Where  could  they  have  procured  their  i^brm^tion  on  this 
head  ?  Neither  of  them  had  been  at  the  r^^^cheria,  nor  in  tks 
army  anywhere  ;  certainly  not,  else  I  should  have  hearc'  of  them. 
Indeed,  either  of  them  would  have  made  him^^elf  knowa  to  me,  as 
&  ptroiig  friendship  had  formerly  existed  between  us. 

But  they  alone  could  give  me  an  expluaatiou,  aad,  wi^out 
further  conjecture,  I  turned  to  them. 

*'  Ilube  1  Garey  \"  I  said,  holding  out  my  bauds. 

"  Ililloo  1  yur  a-comiu  too,  yuuug  feliui.  Thet's  right ;  but 
thur  now — lay  still  a  bit — don't  worrit  yurself ;  y'ul  be  atrougei 
oy  'ni  by/' 

"  Take  a  sup  o'  this,"  said  the  other,  wiCh  an  air  of  rude  kind* 
uess,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  a  small  gourd,  which  I  applied 
to  my  lips.  It  was  agua/rdientt  of  £1  Pasa»  better  known  amou;; 
the  mou  It  tain-men  as  '*  Pass- whisky."  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  strong,  but  not  bad  spirit,  was  to  strengthen  my  nerr^,  anc^ 
fender  me  abler  to  converse^ 

"  I  see  you  recollects  us,  capt'n,"  sidd  Qarej,  apparenll) 
pleased  at  the  recognition. 

*'  Well,  old  comrades — well  do  I  remember  you." 

"We  ain't  forgot  you  neyther.  Rube  an  I  ofteu  talked  abiial 
ye.  We  many  a  time  wondered  what  bed  becomed  o'  yoo.  We 
h«erd,  of  coorse,  that  you  bed  gone  back  \o  th^  settleoaeats,  as 
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Ibst  JOB  hed  come  iato  gobs  &  property^  an  lied  to  chaugo  yoat 
same  to  git  it  ''-— 

'*  Durii  the  name  I"  ioterrapted  Robe.  "  I'd  change  mine 
ny  day  for  a  plug  o'  Jeemes  River  bacca  ;  thot  wud  I  sartint.'' 

"  No,  capt'a/'  contiQaed  the  younger  trapper,  without  heei^ 
lug  Rube's  interruption,  "  we  hedn't  forgot  you,  neyther  of  us.^ 

'•  That  we  hedn'fc  I"  added  Rube  emphatically  :  "  forgot  ye— 
forgot  the  young  fellur  as  tuk  ole  Rube  for  a  grizzly  I  He,  ho, 
be  I — ho,  bo,  hoo  I  How  Bill  hyur  did  larf  when  I  gin  him  the 
■ocoont  o'  that  bisness  in  the  caye.  Bill,  boy,  I  niyer  seed  yon 
larf  so  in  all  my  life.    Ole  Rnbe  tuk  for  a  grizzly  I    He,  he,  he  ' 

And  the  old  trapper  went  off  into  a  fit  of  langhing  that  ocea 
pied  neari'y  a  minute.     At  the  end  of  it,  he  continued  : 

"The!  wni  a  kewrious  bit  o'  dodgin — wa'nt  it,  young  fell  art 
Tou  saved  my  ole  karkidge  thet  time,  an  I  ain't  a-gwine  to  for- 
Kit  it ;  no,  this  cluki  ain't.'^ 

**  I  think  yoa  hav^  repaid  me  ;  yon  have  rescoed  hio  from  the 
bearf 

'^From  m$  bar  j>rfeba|>«  we  did,  bat  from  t'other  grizaly  yoi* 
rescooed  yurself ;  an,  yoang  fellur,  yon  must  a  fit  a  patty  con- 
sid'able  bout  afore  the  varmibt  knocked  under.  The  way  yoo  hei 
gin  him  the  bowie  ur  a  caution  to  snakes,  I  reck'n." 

**  What  ?  were  there  two  bears  T*' 

**  Look  thur  1  tbur's  a  kupple,  ain't  #liar  1" 

The  trapper  pointed  in  the  direction  of  tie  fire.  Sore  eiicngb^ 
the  carcasses  of  two  bears  lay  apon  the  groond,  both  skinaed, 
and  partially  cut  up  I 

**  I  fought  with  only  one." 

"  An  thet  wur  enuf  at  a  time,  an  a  leetle  isiore,  I  reck'o. 
Tain't  many  as  lives  to  wag  thar  jaws  arter  a  stan-np  tussle  wr 
a  grizzly.  Wagh  I  how  yon  mast  have  fit,  to  a  rabbed  out  thai 
bar!" 

"Iibi22af  the  bear,  then  r 
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"  T^iAt  you  sartintly  did,  young  fellur.  When  Bill  an  me  kini 
OL  iii6  groiiii,  the  bar  war  as  dead  as  pickled  pork.  We  thort 
yur  case  wa'tit  any  better.  Thur  yoa  lay  a-bnggia  the  bar,  an 
the  bar  t.-huggiQ  you,  as  ef  both  ou  yur  hed  gone  to  sleep  in  a 
sort  o^  friendly  way,  like  the  babbies  in  the  wood.  But  tbnr 
wur  yur  claret  a  kiverin  the  paraira  for.  yards  round.  Thur 
wa'nt  as  much  blood  in  you  as  wud  a.gin  a  leech  his  breakfist." 

*'  The  otlier  bear  V 

*'  She  cum  arterwards  out  o'  the  golly.  Bill,  he  war  gone  to 
look  arter  the  white  hoss  I  war  sittin  by  you,  jest  hyur,  when 
I  seed  the  varmint's  snout  pokin  up.  I  know'd  it  war  the  she 
bar  a  comin  to  see  where  ole  Bph  had  strayed  to.  So  I  tuk  np 
Targuts,  and  plunimed  the  critter  in  the  eye,  and  thet  wur  the 
?end  o'  her  tram  pin. 

*'  Now,  lookee  hyur,  young  fellur  1  I  ain't  no  doctur,  ncy- 
ther's  Bill,  but  I  knows  enough  about  wownds  to  be  sartint  thet 
you  must  lay  still,  an  stop  talkin.  Yur  mighty  bad  scratched, 
I  tell  ye,  but  yur  not  dangerous,  only  you've  got  no  blood  in 
yur  body,  and  you  must  wait  till  it  gathers  agin.  Take  another 
suck  out  0*  the  gourd.  Thur  now,  come,  Billee  I  leave  'im  alone. 
Le's  go  an  hev  a  fresh  tooth-full  o'  bar-meat.'' 

And  so  saying,  the  leathery  figure  moved  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  fire,  followed  by  his  younger  companion. 

Although  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  further  explanation  about 
the  other  points  that  puzzled  me — about  the  steed,  the  trappers' 
own  presence,  their  knowledge  of  my  wild  hunt,  and  its  antece- 
dents— I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  question  Old  Rube  any 
further,  after  what  he  had  said  ;  I  was  compelled,  therefore^  la 
follow  his  advice,  and  remain  quiet 
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1  SOON  fell  asleep  again,  and  thi^  time  slept  long  and  pr<v 
{bnodlj.  It  was  after  nightfall,  in  fact,  near  midnight,  when  I 
awoke.  Tne  air  bad  grown  chilly,  bat  I  found  I  had  not  beeo 
neglected  ;  my  serapd  was  wrapped  closely  around  me.  and  wltL 
a  buffalo-robe,  had  sufficiently  protected  me  from  the  cold  while 
I  slept.  On  awaking,  I  felt  much  better  and  stronger.  I  looked 
around  for  my  companions.  The  fire  had  gone  out — no  doubt 
intentionally  extinguished,  lest  its  glare  amid  the  darkness 
might  attract  the  eye  of  some  roving  Indian.  The  night  was  a 
dear  one,  though  moonless  ;  but  the  heaven  was  spangled  with 
its  sparkling  worlds,  and  the  starlight  enabled  me  to  make  out 
tte  forms  of  the  two  trappers  and  the  group  of  browsing 
horses.  Of  the  former,  one  only  was  asleep  ;  the  other  sat 
apright,  keeping  guard  over  the  camp.  He  was  motionless  as  a 
statue  ;  but  the  small  spark  gleaming  like  a  glowworm  from  the 
bowl  of  his  tobacco-pipe,  gave  token  of  his  wakefulness.  Dim 
as  the  light  was,  I  could  distinguish  the  upright  form  to  be  that 
of  the  earless  trapper.    It  wat  Qarey  who  was  sleeping. 

I  could  have  wished  it  otherwise.  I  was  anxious  to  have 
iome  conversation  with  the  younger  of  my  companions  ;  I  wai> 
longing  for  an  explanation,  and  I  should  have  preferred  address 
ing  myself  to  Garey.  My  anxiety  would  not  allow  me  to  wait 
and  I  turned  towards  Rube.  He  sat  near  me,  and  I  spoke  in  t 
tew  tone,  so  as  not  to  awake  the  sleeper. 

**  How  came  you  to  find  me  ?" 

**By  folleriu  your  trail,** 

7 
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**  Oh,  yon  followed  me  then  !    Prom  the  settlements  1" 

**  Not  80  fnr.  Bill  an  me  wor  camped  in  the  chaparrH,  and 
ffpied  jon  a  gallnpin  arter  the  white  hoss,  as  ef  all  thede?il8  wuf 
arter  you,  I  kuowed  jujc  ^t  a  gUmp. ;  so  d'd  Bill.  Sez  I :  *  Bill, 
thct  nr  the  yonng  fell  or  as  tnk  me  for  a  grizzly  np  thnr  in  the 
mountains/  an  the  reckolecshnn  o'  the  sark'snstance  sot  me  a 
larQn  till  my  ole  ribs  ached.  *  It  ur  ihc  same/  sez  Blli.  Aii 
jest  then,  we  met  a  Mcxikir.  who  hed  been  yar  guide,  gallcp'u 
about  in  search  o'  you.  lie  g^n  as  a  story  'bout  some  gnrl  :het 
hed  sent  you  to  catch  the  white  boss  ;  aome  aaynyora  Triih  a 
dodrotted  long  name.  '  Dum  the  weemen  I'  sez  I  to  BiU 
Didn't  I,  Bill  r 

To  this  interesting  interrogatory,  Qarey,  who  was  but  halt 
asleep,  gave  an  assenting  grunt. 

**  Wall/*  continued  Rube,  "  seein  thur  wnr  a  pettycoat  in  the 
ease,  I  sez  to  Bill,  sez  I ;  *  Thet  young  fellur  ain't  a-gwite  to 
pull  up  till  eytlier  he  grups  the  boss,  or  the  boss  gits  clur  off/ 
Now,  I  kuowd  you  wur  well  mounted,  but  I  knowd  you  wur  artei 
the  fasted  critter  on  all  these  pftrairas ;  so  I  sez  to  Bill,  •?«.-  i  : 
*  Biliee,  thur  boun  for  a  long  gallup.'  Sez  Bill :  *  The*:  it  sar 
tin.'  Wal  !  Bill  an  me  tuk  the  idee  in  our  beads,  the:  fOh 
mout  git  lost,  for  wo  seed  the  white  boss  ^ur  a  makin  for  the 
big  paraira.  It  aiu't  the  biggest  paraira  i-i  .raashun,  but:t  ir 
one  of  the  wust  to  git  strayed  on.  Yur  greenhorns  wur  <»li  g jns 
back,  so  Bill  an  me  catched  up  oar  critters,  an  as  soon  as  we  k  jd 
saddle  'em  put  arter  you.  Wben  we  kuoHi  out  in  the  paraira, 
we  seed  no  signs  o'  you,  'ceptin  yur  trail.  Tbet  w«  fbllered  up  ; 
but  it  wur  night  long  afore  we  got  half  way  hyur,  an  wur 
obleeged  to  halt  till  sunup. 

'*  lu  the  mornin',  the  trail  war  narly  blind,  on  aceotiat  o 
Ihe  ram  ;  an  it  tuk  us  a  good  spell  afore  we  reacned 
the  gully.  '  Thur,'  sez  Bill,  *^  the  boss  bes  jumped  in  an  byur'a 
the  trail  o'  the  young  feller  leadin  down  the  bank.'  Wal,  we 
Wur  jest  turniu'  to  go  down,  when  wo  seed  ynr  own  bo«  a  gowl 
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ways  ofif  on  th«  paraira,  'ithout  saddle  or  bridle.  We  rid 
Kirnifrbt  for  bim,  an  wben  we  got  closter,  we  seed  somethia'  on 
the  groan'  right  nnder  the  boss's  nose.  Thet  sometbin  turned 
oat  to  be  yourself  an  the  grizzly,  lyin  in  grups,  a»  qniet  as  a 
knpple  o'  '  sicepin' '  possums.  Tur  boss  war  a  sqaealiu'  like 
a  bag  o'  wild-cats,  an  at  fast  Bill  an  me  tbort  yon  bed  gom 
nnder.  But  upon  a  closter  view,  we  seed  you  wnr  only  a  faintin' 
while  tbo  bar  wur  as  a  dead  as  buck.  Of  coorse  we  sot  about 
doctorin'  you  to  fotcb  you  roon'  again." 

**  But  the  steed  7  the  white  steed  7" 

"  Bill  byur  grapped  bira  in  the  gully.  A  Icetl©  farther  dow» 
it's  stopped  up  wi'  big  rocks.  We  knowd  that,  for  we'd  been 
hyer  afore  ;  we  knowed  the  boss  kudn't  a  got  over  the  rocks,  an 
Bill  went  arter  an  foun'  him,  on  a  ledge  wbur  be  bed  clomb  out  o^ 
reach  o'  the  flood ;  and  then  he  lazooed  the  critter,  and  fotched 
'im  up  byur.     Now,  young  fellur,  yoa  bev  the  hul  story." 

"  An  the  boss,"  added  Qarey,  rising  from  his  recumbent  posi- 
tion^ "he's  yonrn,  capt'n.  Ef  you  hadn't  rid  him  down,  1 
couldn't  a  roped  him  so  easy.     He's  yonrn,  ef  yu'il  accept  him.'* 

''  Thanks,  thanks  1  not  for  the  gift  alone,  but  I  may  tbank 
you  for  my  life.  But  for  you,  I  might  never  have  lef  the  spot 
Thanks  I  old  comrades,  thanks  1" 

Every  point  was  now  cleared  up.  There  was  m  ^itery  no 
longer,  though,  from  an  expression  which  Garey  had  dvopped, 
I  still  desired  a  word  with  him  in  private. 

On  further  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  trappers  weiv  on  their 
way  to  take  part  in  the  campaign.  Some  barbarous  treatment 
they  had  experienced  from  Mexican  soldiers  at  a  frontier  post, 
bad  rendered  both  of  them  inveterate  foes  tc  Mexico  ;  and  Rube 
declared  he  would  never  be  contented  until  he  had  ''  plugged  a 
icore  of  the  yellur-hided  vamints."  The  breaking  out  of  the 
war  gave  them  the  opportunity  they  desired,  and  th jy  w.  ic  now 
on  their  way,  from  a  distant  part  of  prairie-land  tQ  taki^  f»  hand 
Uiit. 
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The  vehcmcuce  of  their  hostility  towards  the  Mexicans  some 
what  surprised  rae — as  I  knew  it  was  a  recent  fecliag  with  them 
— and  I  inqaired  more  particularly  into  the  nature  of  the  ill* 
treatment  they  had  received.  They  answered  me  by  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  affair.  It  had  occurred  at  one  of  the 
Mexican  frontier  towns,  where,  upon  a  slight  pretext,  the  trap- 
pers bad  been  arrested  and  flogged,  by  order  of  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  post, 

**  Yes-s  I"  said  Rube,  the  words  hissing  angrily  through  his 
teeth  ;  "yes-s,  flogged  ! — a  mountain-man  flogged  by  a  cussed 
monkey  of  a  Jlexikin  I  Ne'er  a  mind  I  ne'er  a  mind  I  By  the 
'tarnal  ! — an  when  I  say  thet,  I  swar  it — this  nigger  don't  leave 
Mexiko  till  he  hes  rubbed  out  a  soger  for  every  lash  they  gin 
hira — an  that's  twenty  !*' 

**  llyur's  another,  old  boss  I"  cried  Garey,  with  equal  ear- 
nestness of  manner — ^'  hyur's  another  that  swars  the  same 
oath  !" 

"  Yes,  Billee,  boy  I  I  guess  we'll  count  some  in  a  skrimmage. 
Thu^^s  two  arcady  I  lookee  thur,  young  fellur  I" 

As  Rube  said  this,  he  held  his  rifle  close  to  my  eyes,  pointing 
with  his  finger  to  a  particular  part  of  the  stock.  I  caw  two  small 
notches  freshly  cut  in  the  wood.  I  knew  well  enough  what  these 
uotcheK  meant;  they  were  a  registry  of  the  deaths  of  two  Mexicans, 
*rho  had  fallen  by  the  hand  or  bullet  of  the  trapper.  They  had 
not  been  the  only  victims  of  that  unerring  and  deadly  weapon. 
On  the  same  piece  of  wood-work  I  co  ild  see  long  rows  of  similai 
u^ivenifs^  apart  from  each  others,  only  differing  a  little  in  shape. 
1  knew  somethiug  of  the  signification  of  these  horrible  hiero- 
glyphics ;  1  knew  they  were  the  history  of  a  life  fearfully  sj^ni 
— a  life  of  red  realities. 

The  sight  was  far  froro  pleasant.  I  turned  my  eyes  away, 
ftnd  remained  silent. 

*'  Mark  me,  young  fellur  I"  continued  Rube,  wno  noticed  thai 
»  was   not  gratified  by  the  inspection  ;    "  don't  mistake  BiL 
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Oarej  an  me  for  wild  beests  ;  we  ain't  thet  qnite  :  we've  been 
mighty  riled,  I  reckon  ;  but  fr  all  thet,  we  ain't  a-gwine  to  take 
revenge  on  weemen  an  chlider,  as  Injuns  do.  No — wecmen  an 
childer  don't  count,  nor  men  neyther,  nnless  thnr  sogers.  We  rt 
no  spite  agin  the  poor  slaves  o'  Mexiko.  They  never  did  mc 
nor  Bill  harm  We've  been  on  one  skurry,  along  wi'  th? 
Yutaws,  down  to  the  Del  Nort  settlements.  Thur's  whur  1 
made  them  two  nicks  :  but  neyther  Bill  or  me  laid  a  fioger  on 
the  weemin  an  childer.  It  wur  bekase  the  Injuns  did,  thet  we 
left  'em  We're  jest  com  from  thur.  We  want  fair  fight  among 
Chrifttynn  whites  ;  thet's  why  we're  hynr.     Now,  young  feller  1" 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Rnbe  talk  in  this  manner,  and  I  so  signi- 
fied to  him.  Indianised  as  the  old  trapper  was,  with  all  his 
savageness,  all  his  reckless  indifference  to  ordinary  emotions,  I 
knew  there  was  still  a  touch  of  humanity  in  his  breast.  Indeed 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  had  witnessed  suigular  displays 
of  fine  feeling  on  the  part  of  Rube.  Circumstanced  as  he  was, 
he  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  civilized  life. 

"  Your  intention,  then,  is  to  join  some  corps  of  rangers,  ib  it 
not  ?"  I  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  shed  like  it,"  replied  Qarey :  '*  I  shed  like  to  join  youi 
company,  capt'n  ;  but  Kube  hyur  won't  consent  to  it." 

"Nop  exclaimed  the  other  with  emphasis;  "I'll  jine  no 
kumpny.  This  niggur  fights  on  his  own  hook.  Yur  see,  young 
fellur,  I  hev  been  all  my  life  a  free  mountainee-man,^  an  4on't 
aiiderstan  sogerin,  no  how.  I  mont  make  some  mistake,  or  I 
montu't  like  some  o'  the  regilashuns  ;  thurfor  I  prefers  fightiij 
arter  my  own  fashnn.  Bill  an  me  kin  take  care  o'  ourselves.  \ 
reck'n.     Kin  we.  Bill  ?— eh,  boyee  ?"     ' 

'*  I  guess  so,  old  boss,"  replied  Qarey,  mildly  ;  but  for  all 
that,  Rube,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  go  at  it  in  a  regular 
^ay — ^particularly  as  the  capt'n  hyur  would  make  the  sogerin 
part  as  easy  as  possible.     Wndn't  yur,  capt'n  ?" 

•'  The-  discipline  of  my  corps  is  not  very  severe.     We  art 
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Bangers,  and  our  duties  are  different  from  those  of  regtilar  §ol 

diers''— — 

"  It  ur  no  nse,"  interrapted  Rube  ;  **  I  must  fight  a«  !'?€ 
tilers  fit,  free  to  kum  an  free  to  go  whar  I  please.  I  won't  bind 
myself.     I  moutn't  like  it,  an  moat  desait '' 

"  But  by  binding  yourself,'*  suggested  I,  "you  draw  pay  an 
rations ;  whereas  " 

**  Darn  pay  an  rashuns  I"  exclaimed  the  old  trapper^  striking 
the  butt  of  his  rifle  upon  the  prairie.  "  Darii  pay  an  rashuns  1 
Young  feller,  I  figfUs  fur  reven^  f* 

This  was  said  in  an  energetic  and  conclnaiye  manner,  and  I 
urged  my  advice  no  further. 

"Look  hyur,  cap  I"  continued  the  speaker,  in  a  more  subdued 
tone.  *'  Though  I  ain^t  o-gwine  to  jine  yor  fellurs,  yet  thor  ur 
a  favor  I  wud  axe  from  yur,  an  thet  is,  to  let  me  an  Bill  keep 
by  you,  or  foller  whuriver  you  lead.  I  don't  want  to  spunge  for 
rashuns ;  we'll  git  thet,  ef  thnr's  a  head  o'  game  in  Mexiko,  an 
ef  thur  ain't,  why  we  kin  eat  a  Mexikan  !  Can't  we,  Bill  ? — eh, 
boyee  ?" 

Garey  knew  this  was  one  of  Rnbe's  jokes,  and  laughingly 
assented  ;  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  prefer  eating 
any  other  "  sort  o'  a  varmint." 

"  Ne'er  a  mind  1"  continued  Rube  ;  "  we  ain't  a-gwine  to 
starve.  So,  young  fellur,  ef  you  agrees  to  our  goin  on  them 
terms  yu'll  heve  a  kupple  o'  rifle*  near  you,  thet  won't  miss  fire 
— they  won't." 

'*  Enough  1  You  shall  go  and  come  as  you  please.  I  shall 
or  glud  to  have  you  near  me,  without  binding  you  to  any  term 
of  service." 

"  Hooray  1  that's  the  sort  for  us  I  Kum,  Billce  I — ^gie'a 
ftpother  suck  out  o'  yur  gourd.  Hyur's  Buccesa  to  the  Stars  and 
B'  "ipea  1     Hooray  for  Texas  !" 
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CHAPTER  XXVIl. 

"  WBttl>"-P^AIttlK    OK     riBB* 

Mr  recovery  was  r^pid.  My  woands^  thoagti  deep,  were  MM 
1«DgefOQ€ ;  they  were  ouly  iedh-woandd,  and  closed  rapidly 
Btider  the  canterisiti^  iDflacnce  of  the  ledi^bgvtxUa.  Rude  fA  my 
Actors  vrete,  ip.  the  matter  of  sach  a  malady,  t  coaid  not  bate 
fallen  into  better  hands.  Both,  duriag  their  lives  of  aecideat 
%iid  exposttre,  had  ample  practice  in  the  healing  iirt ;  and  I 
MroQld  have  trusted  either,  in  the  cnring  of  a  rattiesnak^'s  bite, 
3r  the  tear  of  a  ^izzly  bear*6  claw,  in  prefereikse  to  the  iisOit 
accomplfvshed  siirgeon  Old  Robe,  ia  particular,  tboroaghly 
understood  the  simple  pharmacopGeia  of  the  prairies  ;  and  hia 
application  tQ  my  wounds  of  the  sap  of  the  pia  plant,  obtained 
among  the  rocks  of  the  ravine,  bespoke  his  skill.  This  plant,  a 
bromelia,  is  of  the  same  geoas  as  the  Agat>t  Americana^  and  by 
travellers  often  confounded  with  the  latter,  though  quite  a  dis- 
tinct plant  from  the  maguey  of  cultivation*  It  grows  in  most 
parts  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  exteodit^  as  far  north  as 
the  latitude  of  30°.  and  even  further.  There  ia  no  spot  too  arid 
(NT  barren  to  give  support  to  it.  It  is  a  trae  desert  plant ;  aad 
even  on  the  naked  rock,  its  curved  and  thorny  blades  may  be 
seen  radiating  on  all  sides  from  the  tall  flower-stalk,  that  shoots 
upward  like  a  signal-stalT,  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  As 
already  observed,  its  uses  arc  manifold :  the  fibre  of  its  leaves 
'Mtu  be  manufactured  into  thread,  cordage,  and  cloth  ;  fences  aw 
constructed  of  the  growing  plant,  and  thatch  of  the  blades  when 
cut  ;  its  sap,  distilled,  furnishes  the  fiery  but  not  unwholesome 
ti^u*A\ ;  and  the  large  cgg^aped  core  or  stei^i  is  eaten  for  food 
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Tribes  of  Indians- -Ltpans,  Comanches,  and  Apachds — use  it  ex 
tensiyely  as  ao  article  of  diet.  One  branch  of  the  great  Apache 
imtion  are  iistiogaisbed  as  *  Mtzcaleros^  (eaters  of  the  mozcat- 
plant.)  Thej  imke  it  in  ground-ovens  of  heated  stones,  along 
with  the  flesh  of  the  wild  horse.  It  is  firm  when  cooked,  with  a 
translucent  appearance  like  candied  frm'ts.  I  have  oaten  it ;  rt 
lA  palatable — I  might  say  delicious.  The  mastication  of  it  iif 
accompanied  by  a  prickling  sens^^tion  upon  the  tongue,  singular 
to  one  unaccustomed  to  it.  It  is  a  gift  of  nature  to  the  desert 
regions,  where  it  grows  tn  greatest  luxuriance,  and  where  it 
serves  the  same  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  savage  natives  as 
the  ixiatf  inesemhryarUhemun^f  and  zamias  (the  Oaffre  bread,)  upopj 
the  arid  karoos  of  Southern  Africa. 

One  of  the  most  esteemed  qualities  of  this  bromelia  is  the  cau- 
terizing property  of  its  juice,  well  known  to  the  natives  of  tin) 
Mexican  table-land,  and  to  the  Peruvians,  where  several  species 
are  found  of  like  Ytrtues.  It  will  cause  ordinary  wounds  to  cica- 
trise in  a  few  hours,  and  even  "  ugly  gashes''  will  yield  to  it  ir 
time. 

My  companions  had  fall  knowledge  of  its  effects,  and  having 
extracted  the  sap  from  its  large  succulent  leaver,  and  boiled  i^ 
to  the  consistency  of  honey,  they  applied  it  to  my  wounds.  This 
operation  they  iVom  time  to  time  repeated,  and  the  scratches 
were  healed  in  a  period  marvellously  short.  My  strength,  too, 
was  soon  restored.  Garey  with  his  gun  catered  for  the  cuisine, 
and  the  ruffed  grouse,  the  prairie  partridge,  and  roasted  ribs  of 
fresh  venison,  were  dainties  even  to  an  invalid. 

In  three  days  I  was  strong  enough  to  mount ;  and  bidding 
adieu  to  our  camping-ground,  we  set  forth,  taking  with  us  oar 
'r^antiful  captive.  He  was  still  as  wild  as  a  deer  ;  but  we 
adopted  precautions  to  prevent  him  from  getting  off.  The  trap- 
pers led  him  between  tbem,  secured  to  the  saddles  of  both  by  a 
luzo. 

We  did  not  return  in  the  direction  of  our  old  trail ;  my  com 
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panions  know  a  shorter  ronte,  at  least  one  apon  which  we  shoulc 
sooner  reach  water,  and  that  is  the  most  important  consideration 
on  a  prairie  jonrney.  We  headed  in  a  more  westerly  direction  ; 
in  which,  by  keeping  in  a  straight  line,  we  should  strike  the  Rio 
Grande  some  distance  above  the  rancheria. 

The  sky  was  leaden-grey,  the  snn  not  being  visible,  and  wiih 
no  guide  in  the  heavens,  we  knew  that  we  might  easily  diverge 
from  a  direct  course.  To  provide  against  this,  my  companions 
bad  recourse  to  a  compass  of  their  own  invention.  On  taking 
our  dep5rture  from  the  camp,  a  sapling  was  stuck  into  the 
ground,  and  upon  the  top  of  this  was  adjusted  a  piece  of  bear's- 
skin,  whi'^,  with  the  long  hair  upon  it,  could  be  distinguished  at 
the  distance  of  a  miie  or  more.  The  direction  having  been  de- 
termined upon,  another  wand,  similarly  garnished  with  a  tuft  of 
the  bear's-skin,  was  set  up  several  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  first. 

Turning  our  backs  upon  these  signal-posts,  we  rode  off  with 
perfect  confidence,  glancing  back  at  intervals  to  make  sure  we 
were  keeping  the  track.  So  long  as  they  remained  in  sight,  and 
aligned  with  each  other,  we  could  not  otherwise  than  travel  in  a 
straight  path.  It  was  an  ingenious  contrivance,  but  it  was  not 
the  first  time  I  had  been  witness  to  the  "  instincts  "  of  my  trap- 
per-friends, and  therefore  I  was  not  astonished 

When  the  black  tufts  were  well-nigh  hidden  from  view,  a 
similar  pair — the  materials  for  which  had  been  brought  along — 
were  erected,  and  these  insured  our  direction  for  another  stretch 
of  a  mile;  then  fresh  saplings  were  planted  ;  and  so  on,  till  we 
Vad  passed  over  some  six  miles  of  the  plain. 

We  now  came  in  sight  of  timber  right  ahead  of  us,  and  appa* 
rontlj  about  five  miles  distant.  Towards  this  we  directed  oui 
eonrse. 

We  reached  the  timber  about  noon,  and  found  it  to  consist  o 
black-jack  and  post-oak  groves,  with  mezquite  and  wild-china 
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trees  interspersed,  and  here  and  there  dome  taller  trees  of  the 
honey  locost  {Gleditschia  triacanlhos). 

It  wa6  not  ft  close  forest,  but  a  saccesslon  of  gropes,  with 
openings  between — aventies  and  grassy  glades.  There  were 
many  pleasant  spots,  and,  faint  with  the  ride,  I  would  fAin  ha^e 
chosen  one  of  them  for  a  resting-place;  but  there  was  no  water, 
ind  without  water  we  could  not  halt.  A  short  distance  further, 
and  we  should  reach  a  stream — a  small  arroyo,  an  affluent  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  So  promised  ray  companions,  and  we  rode 
onward. 

After  pas&lng  a  mile  or  so  through  the  timber-openings,  w« 
came  out  on  the  edge  of  a  prairie  of  considerable  extent.  It  was 
full  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  differed  altogether  from  the 
plain  we  had  left  behind  us.  It  was  of  the  kind  known  in 
hunter  phraseology  as  a  "  weed-prairie,"  that  is,  instead  ot 
having  a  grassy  lurf,  its  surface  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  flowering-plants,  as  helianthns,  malcas,  altheas^  hibiscus,  and 
Other  tall  annuals  standing  side  by  side,  and  frequently  heed 
together  by  wild-pea  vines  and  various  species  of  convolvulus. 
Such  a  flower-prairie  was  the  one  now  before  us,  but  not  a 
flower  was  in  sight;  they  had  all  bloomed,  faded,  and  fallen, 
perhaps,  unseen  by  human  eye,  aud  the  withered  stalks,  burned 
by  a  hot  sun,  looked  brown  and  forbidding.  They  cracked  and 
broke  at  the  slightest  touch,  shelling  their  seed-pods  like  rain 
upon  the  loose  earth. 

Instead  of  striking  across  this  prairie,  we  skirted  around  its 
edge;  and,  at  no  great  distance,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  th^ 
Arroyo  which  ran  along  one  side. 

We  had  made  but  a  short  march  ;  but  my  companions,  fearful 
that  a  longer  ride  might  bring  on  fever,  proposed  to  encamp  there 
for  the  night,  and  finish  our  journey  on  the  following  day. 
llio^agh  I  felt  strong  enough  to  have  gone  further,  I  made  nc 
objection  to  the  proposal;  and  our  horses  were  at  once  unsad' 
died  and  picketed  near  the  banks  of  the  arroyo. 
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The  stream  ran  threngh  a  little  bottom-yalley  covered  with  a 
6ward  of  grass,  and  apon  this  we  staked  our  steeds;  bat  a  bet- 
tor place  offered  foi*  our  camp  npon  the  higher  ground  ;  and  we 
chose  a  spot  under  the  shade  of  a  large  locust-tree,  upon  ibe 
edge  of  the  great  wilderness  of  weeds.  To  this  place  we  car- 
ried our  saddles,  bridles,  and  blankets,  and  haring  collected  a 
quantity  of  dead  branches,  kindled  our  (amp-fire.  We  had 
already  quenched  our  thirst  at  the  stream ;  but,  although  we 
were  all  three  hungry  enough,  the  dried  fleeh  of  the  grizzly  beai 
proved  but  a  poor  repast.  The  rivulet  looked  promising  for 
6sh.  Garey  carried  both  hooks  and  line  in  his  **  possible  sack,'' 
and  I  proposed  the  ang1e« 

The  young  trapper  soon  baited  his  hooks  ;  and  he  and  I, 
repairing  to  the  stream,  cast  our  lines,  sat  down,  and  waited  for 
a  nibble. 

Pishing  was  not  to  Rube's  taste.  For  a  few  minutes  he  stood 
watcliing  us,  but  evidently  with  little  interest,  either  in  the  sport 
or  what  it  might  produce.    Rube  was  not  a  flsh-eater. 

"  Durn  yur  fish  1"  exclaimed  he  at  length  ;  "  Td  ruther  hev  a 
hunk  o'  deer-meat  than  all  the  fish  in  Texas.  I'll  jest  see  ef  I 
kin  scare  up  somethin';  the  place  looks  likely  for  deer — 
U  do." 

So  saying,  the  old  trapper  shouldered  his  long  rifle,  and  stalk 
ii  g  away,  up  the  bank,  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Garey  and  I  continued  bobbing  with  but  indifferent  success 
We  had  succeeded  in  drawing  out  a  couple  of  cat-fish,  not  the 
inost  palatable  of  the  finny  tribe,  when  the  crack  of  Rube's  rifle 
sounded  in  our  ears.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  weed- 
prairie,  and  we  both  ran  up  on  the  high  bank  to  ascertain  what 
success  had  attended  the  shot.  Sure  enough,  Rube  was  out  in 
.ho  prairie,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  camp  His 
farad  and  shoulders  were  just  visible  above  the  tall  stalks  of  the 
hciinnthns;  and  we  could  see,  by  his  stooping  at  intervals,  that 
he  was  bending  over  some  game  he  had  killed,  skinning  or  cut 
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ting  it  np.    The  game  we  conld  not  see,  on  accoaot  of  the 
interposed  stalks  of  the  weeds. 

"  A  deer,  I  reck'n,"  remarked  Garey.  "  Buffler  don't  ofter 
o'  late  years  stray  so  far  to  the  sathert,  thongh  Tve  kiued  some 
on  the  Grande,  higher  up.'' 

WithoQt  other  remark  passing  between  us,  we  descended  tc 
the  arroyo,  and  con  tinned  oar  fishing.  We  took  it  for  granted 
that  Rube  did  not  require  any  aid,  or  he  would  have  signalled 
to  us.     He  would  soon  return  with  his  game  to  the  camp. 

We  had  just  discovered  that  silver-fish  (a  species  of  hyodon) 
were  plentiful  in  the  stream,  and  this  attracted  us  back.  We 
were  desirous  of  taking  some  of  thejn  for  our  dinner,  knowing 
them  to  be  excellent  eating,  and  far  superior  to  the  despised 
"  cat." 

Having  changed  our  bait  for  some  small  pieces  of  gold-lace, 
which  try  iriform  furnished,  we  succeeded  in  pulling  several  of 
these  beautiful  creatures  out  of  the  water;  and  were  congra- 
tulating one  another  upon  the  delicious  broil  we  should  have, 
when  our  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  crackling 
noise,  that  caused  both  of  us  to  turn  our  faces  towards  the 
prairie.  The  sight  that  met  our  eyes  prompted  us  to  spring 
simultaneously  to  our  feet  Our  horses  already  reared  upoc 
their  lazoes,  neighing  with  affright,  and  the  wild  screams  of 
Rube's  mustang  mare  were  loud  and  continuous.  There  in  as  no 
mystery  about  the  cause;  that  was  obvious  at  a  glance.  The 
wind  had  blown  some  sparks  among  the  dry  flower-stalks.  The 
ornirie  was  on  fire! 

Though  startled  at  the  first  sight  of  the  conflagration,  for  our 
selves  we  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  bottom  on  which  we  stood 
was  a  sward  of  short  buffalo-grass;  it  was  not  likely  to  catch 
5re,  and  even  if  it  did,  we  could  easily  escape  from  it.  There  is 
not  much  danger  in  a  burning  prairie  where  the  grass  is  light 
and  short ;  one  can  dash  through  the  line  of  flame  with  no  furthei 
injury  than  the  singeing  of  his  hair,  or  a  little  suffocatioo  f*'oai 
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imoko;  but  npoo  a  plain  covered  with  rank  and  thick  vcgcta 
tion,  the  case  is  verj  diflferent.  We  therefore  felt  no  apprehen- 
sion for  onrselves,  but  we  did  for  our  companion;  his  situation 
filled  us  with  alarm. 

Was  he  still  where  we  had  last  seen  him  ?  This  was  the  first 
question  we  asked  one  another.  If  so,  then  his  peril  was  great 
indeed  ;  escape  would  be  almost  hopeless!  We  had  observed 
him  a  full  half  mile  out  among  the  weeds.  He  was  on  foot  too 
To  have  attempted  a  retreat  towards  the  opposite  side  of  tht 
prairie  would  have  been  folly:  it  was  three  miles  off.  Even  on 
horseback,  the  flames  would  have  overtaken  him!  Mounted,  or 
on  foot,  he  could  not  have  got  out  of  the  way  through  those  tall 
stalks — laced  as  they  were  by  pea-vines  and  other  trailing  plants 
— whose  tough  tangle  would  have  hindered  the  progress  of  the 
strongest  horse! 

To  have  returned  to  the  near  side  would  be  his  only  chance; 
but  that  would  be  in  the  very  face  of  the  fire,  and,  unless  he 
bad  started  long  before  the  flames  broke  out,  it  was  evident 
that  his  retreat  in  that  direction  would  be  cut  off.  As  already 
stated,  the  weeds  were  as  dry  as  tinder;  and  the  flames,  impel- 
led by  gusts  of  wind,  at  intervals  shot  out  their  red  tongues, 
licking  np  the  withered  stalks,  coiling  like  serpents  around  them, 
and  consuming  them  almost  instantaneously. 

Filled  with  forebodings,  my  companion  and  I  rushed  in  the 
direction  of  the  prairie. 

When  first  noticed  by  us,  the  fire  had  extended  bat  a  fe\f 
;ards  on  each  side  of  the  locust-tree  we  had  chosen  for  our 
camp  We  were  not  opposite  this  point  at  the  moment,  having 
^ono  a  little  way  down  the  arroyo;  we  ran,  therefore,  not 
towards  the  camp,  but  for  the  nearest  point  of  high  ground,  in 
•rder  to  discover  the  situation  of  our  'riwid.  On  reaching  the 
high  ground,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  locust,  we  saw, 
to  our  astonishment  that  the  fire  had  already  spread,  and  wae 
DOW  burning  forward  to  the  spot  where  wo  had  climbed  up*  We 
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had  only  a  moment  to  glance  outward,  when  the  conflagratioa 
hissing  and  crackling  as  it  passed,  rolled  in  front  of  ns,  and  witk 
its  wall  of  flame  shut  off  oar  view  of  the  prairie. 

Bat  that  glance  had  shown  ns  all,  and  filled  oar  hearts  with 
•orrow  and  dismay;  it  revealed  the  sitaation  of  the  trapper  -no 
longer  a  sitaation  of  peril,  bat,  as  we  snpposed,  of  certain  death  1 
He  was  still  in  the  place  where  we  had  last  seen  him;  he  had 
evidently  made  no  attempt  to  escape  from  it.  Perhaps  the 
knowledge  that  such  an  attempt  mast  have  failed,  had  hindered 
him  from  making  it.  The  reflection  that  he  might  as  well  die 
where  he  stood,  as  be  licked  np  by  the  flames  in  the  act  of  flee- 
og  from  them,  had  boand  him  to  the  spot! 

Oh!  it  was  a  dread  sight  to  see  that  old  man,  hardened  sinner 
that  he  was,  aboat  to  be  snatched  into  eternity  !  I  remember 
his  wild  look,  as  the  red  flame,  rolling  between  as,  shat  him 
from  our  sight!  We  had  seen  him  bat  for  a  single  instant:  bis 
head  and  shoulders  were  alone  visible  above  the  tall  weeds.  He 
made  no  sign  either  with  voice  or  arm ;  bat  I  fancied  that  even 
at  that  distance  I  coald  read  his  glance  of  despair. 

Was  there  no  hope  ?  Coald  no  exertion  be  made  to  rescue 
him?  Gould  he  do  nothing  for  himself?  Was  there  no  chance 
of  his  being  able  to  clear  a  bircle  round  him,  and  burn  off  a 
space  before  the  line  of  fire  could  come  up?  Such  a  ruse  has  often 
availed,  but  no— never  in  such  ground  as  that!  The  weeds 
were  too  thick  and  tall — ^it  could  not  be  done — Garcf  said  it 
could  not  be  done. 

Theie  Tat  do  hope,  then.     7%e  trapper  was  le$i  I 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

E^BB     ROASTBD     ALITB. 

DooMBD  beyond  doobt — doomed  to  quick,  awful,  and  certaiQ 
death  was  the  earless  trapper.  lu  five  miaates  more  be  mast 
perisk.  The  wall  of  fiame,  moriog  faster  than  chargiQsr  cavalry, 
would  soon  euvelop  bioi,  aud  surer  thaa  the  carbine's  volley  or 
the  keen  sabre-cut  was  the  death  borne  fbrward  by  that  hissing, 
crackling  cohort  of  fire.  Here  and  there,  tall  jets,  snooting  sud- 
denly upward,  stalked  far  in  advance  of  the  main  line — fiery 
giants,  with  red  arms  stretched  fortb,  as  if  eager  to  grasp  their 
victim.  Already  their  hot  breath  was  upon  him  ;  another  min- 
ute, and  he  mast  perish  I 

Id  a  sort  of  stupor  we  stood,  Qarey  and  I,  watching  the  ad« 
vance  of  the  flames^  Neither  of  us  uttered  a  word  :  painful  emo- 
tions prevented  speech.  Both  our  hearts  were  beating  audibly. 
Mine  was  bitterly  wrung  ;  but  I  knew  that  of  my  companion  was 
enduring  the  very  acme  of  anguish.  I  glanced  upward  to  his 
face  :  his  eye  was  fixed,  and  looked  steadfastly  in  one  direction 
— as  though  it  would  pierce  the  sheet  of  fiame,  that  rolled  furthef 
and  further  from  where  we  stood,  and  nearer  to  the  fiatal  spot 
The  expression  of  that  eye  was  fearful  to  bebokt ;  it  was  a  look 
of  concentrated  agony.  A  single  tear  had  escaped  from  it,  and 
was  rolling  down  the  rude  weather-bronzed  cheek,  liuie  used  to 
such  bedewing.  The  broad  chest  was  heaving  in  short  quick 
■pasm,  and  it  was  evident  the  man  was  atrugglinfr  with  hh 
breath.  He  was  listening  through  all  this  intensity  of  gaze— 
istening  for  th«i  death-shriek  of  Ui  old  conuradii — hia  bosooi 
IHiindl 
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Not  long  was  the  suspense  \  thoagh  there  was  no  shriek,  d« 
cry  of  hnman  Yolce,  to  indicate  the  crisis.  If  any  arose,  it  was 
not  heard  by  us.  It  could  not  have  been  ;  it  would  have  been 
drowned  amid  the  roar  of  the  flames,  and  the  crackling  of  thi 
hollow  culms,  whose  pentrup  gases,  set  free  by  the  fire,  sounded 
like  the  continuous  rolling  of  musketry.  No  death-cry  fell  upou 
our  ears ;  but,  for  all  that,  we  were  satisfied  that  the  drama  bad 
reached  its  denouement ;  the  unfortunate  trapper  was  roasted 
Alive  1 

Already  the  flames  had  passed  over  the  spot  where  we  had 
last  seen  him — far  beyond — leaving  the  ground  charred  and 
olack  behind  them.  Though  the  smoke  hindered  our  view  of  the 
plain,  we  knew  that  the  climax  had  passed :  the  hapless  victim 
nad  succumbed  ;  and  it  remained  only  to  look  for  his  bonea 
among  the  smouldering  ashes. 

Up  to  this  moment,  GUrey  had  stood  in  a  fixed  attitude,  silent 
and  rigid  as  a  statue.  It  was  not  hope  that  had  held  him  thus 
spell-bound  ;  he  had  entertained  no  such  feeling  from  the  first : 
•t  was  rather  a  paralysis  produced  by  despair.  Now  that  thf 
crisis  was  over,  and  he  felt  certain  that  his  comrade  had  perished, 
his  muscles,  so  long  held  in  tension,  suddenly  relaxed — his  arms 
iell  loosely  to  his  sides — the  tears  chased  each  other  over  hie 
cheeks — his  head  reclined  forward,  and  in  a  hoarse,  husky  roice 
ne  exclaimed : 

"  0  !  God  o'  mercy,  he's  rubbed  out,  rubbed  out  1  We  ve 
seed  the  last  o'  poor  Old  Rube  I" 

My  sorrow,  though  perhaps  not  so  keen  as  that  of  my  co:a 
panioD,  was  nevertheless  sufficiently  painful.  I  knew  the  earless 
trapper  well — had  been  his  associate  under  strange  circumstances 
—amid  scenes  of  danger  that  draw  men's  hearts  more  closely  to- 
gether than  any  phrases  of  flattery  or  compliment.  More  than 
once  had  I  seen  him  tri'id  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  and  I  knew  that, 
notwithstanding  the  wiidness  and  eccentricity  of  his  character— 
of  his  crimes,  I  might  add — ^his  heart,  ill  directed  by  early  edo 
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cation,  ill  gaided  by  after-association,  was  still  rife  with  man^ 
virtues.  Maoj  proofs  of  this  coald  I  recall ;  aad  I  confess  thai 
a  feeling  akin  to  friendship  had  grown  up  between  myself  and 
this  singular  maru 

Between  Garey  and  Rnbe  the  ties  were  still  stronger.  Long 
and  inseparable  companionship — y^ars  of  participation  \Tk  a  life 
of  hardships  and  periJs — like  thoughts  and  habitudes — though 
perhaps  dispositions,  age,  and  characters  were  a  good  deal  un- 
like— all  had  combined  to  unite  the  two  in  a  firm  bond  of  friend- 
ship. To  use  their  own  expressive  phrase,  thej  *'froxe^  to  each 
other.  No  wonder  then  that  the  look,  with  which  the  young 
trapper  regarded  that  black  plain,  was  one  of  indescribable 
anguieh. 

To  his  mournful  speech,  I  made  no  reply.  What  could  I  faaTe 
said  ?  I  could  not  offer  consolation.  I  was  weeping  as  well  as 
be :  my  sileace  was  but  an  assent  to  his  sad  soliloquy  : 

After  a  moment,  he  continued,  his  voice  still  ti-eroulous  with 
aorrow  :  "  Come,  commarade  1  It  are  no  use  our  cryin  like  a 
kupple  </  squaws.^  With  his  large  finger  he  dashed  the  tears 
asidCf  as  if  ashamed  of  having  shed  them.  '*It  are  all  over  now. 
Lef s  look  arter  his  bones — that  is,  if  thar's  anything  left  o'  'cm 
—and  gie  'em  Christyon  burial.     Come  1" 

We  caught  our  horses,  and  mounting,  rode  off  over  the  bum* 
ground.  The  boots  of  the  animals  tossed  up  the  smouldering 
«shes,  the  hot  red  cinders  causing  them  to  prance.  The  smoko 
pained  our  eyes,  and  prevented  us  from  seeing  far  ahead  ;  but  we 
guided  ourselves^  as  well  as  we  could,  towards  the  point  where 
we  had  last  seen  the  trapper,  and  where  we  expected  to  find  hi^ 
remains. 

On  nearing  the  spot,  oar  eyes  fell  upon  a  dark  mass  that  laj 
Qpon  the  plain  ;  it  was  much  larger  than  the  body  of  a  man.  We 
oouUl  not  make  out  what  it  was,  until  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  auO 
wen  then  it  was  difficult  to  recognize  it  as  the  carcass  of  a 
buffalo — though  such  in  reality  it  was.     It  was  the  game  whicl 
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the  tiapper  had  killed.  It  rested  as  it  had  fallen — as  these  aoi* 
reals  usually  fall — upon  the  breast,  with  legs  widelj  spread,  and 
humped  shoulders  upward.  We  could  perceive  that  the  uufor- 
iunate  man  had  nearly  finished  skinning  it — for  the  hide,  parted 
along  the  spine,  had  been  removed  from  the  back  and  sides,  and 
with  the  fleshy  side  turned  outward,  was  hanging  to  the  ground 
io  as  to  conceal  the  lower  half  of  the  carcass.  The  whole  sur- 
face was  burnt  to  the  color  of  charcoal. 

.  But  where  were  the  remains  of  the  hunter  f  They  were  no- 
where to  be  seen  near  the  spot.  The  smoke  had  cleared  away 
sufiSciently  to  enable  us  to  observe  the  ground  fcnr  several  hun^ 
dred  yards  around  us.  An  object  of  smalt  dimensions  could  have 
been  distinguished  upon  the  now  bare  surface  ;  bet  none  was 
•een.  Yes  f  a  mass  lay  beside  the  carcass,  which  drew  our  atten- 
tion for  a  moment ;  but  on  riding  up  to  it  we  perceived  that  it 
was  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  buffalo,  black  and  half 
broiled. 

Where  were  the  bones  of  Rube  ?  Had  he  run  away  from  <ht 
spot,  and  perished  elsewhere  ? 

We  glanced  towards  the  fire  still  raging  on  the  distant  plain. 
But  no  :  it  was  not  probable  he  had  gone  thence.  By  the  last  ■ 
look  we  had  obtained  of  him,  rt  did  not  appear  that  he  was  mak- 
ing any  effort  to  escape,  and  he  could  scarcely  have  gone  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  the  flames  swept  over  the  spot.  How  then  ? 
Were  his  bones  entirely  consumed — calcined — reduced  to  ashes  ? 
The  lean,  withered,  aud  dried-np  body  of  the  old  nM>untain-man 
favored  such  a  supposition  ;  aud  we  began  seriously  to  entertain 
It — for  in  no  other  way  could  we  account  for  the  total  absence 
of  all  remains  I 

For  some  moments  we  sat  in  our  saddles  under  the  influence 
af  strange  emotions,  but  without  exchanging  a  word.  We  scanned 
the  black  surface  round  and  round.  The  smoke  no  longer  hin- 
dered our  view  of  the  ground.  In  the  weed-prairies  there  is  nc 
grassy  tnrf ;  aud  the  dry  berbaceoas  steiBs  of  the  annuals  bad 
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oarned  out,  with  the  rapiditj  of  blazing  flax,  so  that  nothing 
LOW  remained  to  canse  a  smoke.  The  fire  was  red  or  dead  in 
an  instant.  We  could  see  clear  enough  all  that  laj  <»ver  the 
ground,  but  nothing  like  the  remains  of  a  human  being  1 

"  No,"  said  Garey,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh.    *'  Poor  Old  Rube 
The  cussed  thing  has  burned  him  to  ashes — bones  an  all  I    Thui 
ain't  as  much  o'  im  left  as  'ud  fill  a  tabacca-pipe  I'' 

"  The  h~ll  thar  ain't  I''  replied  a  voice  that  caused  both  of  us 
to  start  in  our  saddles,  as  if  it  had  been  Rube's  ghost  that  ad- 
dressed us — "  the  h-ll  thur  ain't  I"  repeated  the  voice,  as  though 
it  came  out  of  the  ground  beneath  our  feet.  '^  Thur's  enough  o' 
Ole  Rube  left  to  till  the  stummuk  o'  this  hyur  buffler  ;  an  by  the 
jumpin  Qeehosophat,  a  tight  fit  it  ur  I  Wagh  I  I'm  nigh  suf- 
focated I     Gie's  yur  claws,  Bill,  an  pull  me  out  o'  this  hyur  trap  I" 

To  our  astonishment  the  pendent  hide  of  the  buffalo  was  raised 
by  an  invisible  hand  ;  and  underneath  appeared,  protruding 
through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  huge  carcass,  the  unmistakable 
physiognomy  of  the  earless  trapper  ! 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  apparition,  that  the 
sight  of  it,  combined  with  the  joyful  reaction  of  our  feelings,  sent 
both  Garey  and  myself  into  convulsions  of  laughter.  The  young 
trapper  lay  back  in  the  saddle  to  give  freer  play  to  his  lungs  ; 
and  his  loud  cachinnations,  varied  at  intervals  by  savage  yells, 
caused  our  horses  to  dance  about  as  if  they  dreaded  an  onslaught 
of  Indians  I 

At  first,  I  could  detect  a  significant  smile  at  the  angles  formed 
by  Rnbe's  thin  lips  ;  but  this  disappeared  as  the  laughter  con* 
tinned  too  long  for  hb  patience. 

"  Cuss  yur  larfin  !"  cried  he  at  length.  "  Kum,  Billee,  boy  I 
Lay  holt  hyur,  an  gi'  me  a  help,  or  I  must  wriggle  out  a  mee* 
self.  The  durned  hole  ain't  es  big  es  twur  when  I  krep  in.  Dura 
it,  man,  make  haste  !     I'm  better'n  half-baked  !" 

Garey  now  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  taking  hold  of  his  coo» 
fade  by  the  "  claws,"  drew  him  out  of  his  smgular  hiding-plare 
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But  the  appearaoce  of  the  old  trapper,  as  he  stood  erect — red, 
reekiug,  and  greasy — was  so  sapremely  ladicrous,  that  both 
Garoy  and  I  were  forced  iuto  a  fresh  fit  of  laughter,  which  h«te<1 
for  several  minutes. 

Rube,  once  released  from  his  oncomfortable  sitaation,  paid  not 
the  slightest  attention  to  our  mirth  ;  but  stooping  down,  drcvr 
out  his  long  rifle — from  where  he  had  secured  it  under  the  hang- 
ing skin — and  after  having  examined  the  piece,  to  see  that  i:o 
harm  had  come  to  it,  he  laid  it  gently  across  the  horns  of  the 
bull.  Then  taking  the  "bowie"  from  his  belt,  he  quietly  pro 
ceeded  with  the  skinning  of  the  bufifalo,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  interrupt  the  operation. 

Meanwhile  Garey  aini  I  had  laughed  oorselveh  hoarse,  and, 
moreover,  were  brimful  of  curiosity  to  know  the  particulars  of 
Rube's  adventure.  For  some  time  be  fought  shy  <A  our  queries^ 
and  pretended  to  be  ** miffed'*  at  the  manner  in  whi^h  we  had 
welcomsd  him  to  life  again.  It  was  ail  pretence,  however,  as 
Qarey  well  knew  ;  and  the  latter  having  thrust  into  his  comi'ado's 
hand  tlie  gourd,  still  containing  a  small  drop  of  aguardiente, 
soon  conciliated  him  ;  and  after  a  little  more  coaxing,  he  conde- 
scended to  give  us  the  details  of  his  curious  escapade.  Tlius 
ran  his  narration  : 

"  Ee  wur  both  o'  yur  mighty  green  to  think  thet  arter  fighHu 
grizzly  bar  an  Injun  for  nigh  forty  yeern  on  these  hyur  pararais, 
I  wur  a  gwine  to  be  rubbed  out  by  a  spunk  o'  fire  like  thet. 
Preehaps  'tvvur  natVal  enough  for  the  young  feUur  hyur  to  take 
ine  for  &  greenhorn,  see  in  as  he  oncest  tuk  me  for  ek  grizzly.  He, 
he,  he — ho,  ho,  hoo  I  I  say  it  wur,  an  ur  nat'ral  enough  fui 
him  to  a  thort  so  ;  but  you  might  a  knowd  better — you,  B.U 
Grarey,  seein  as  ce  oughter  knowd  me, 

"  Wttl  1"  continued  Rube,  after  another  "suck"  at  the  gourd, 
*  when  I  seed  the  weeds  afire,  I  knowd  it  wa'nt  no  use  makiii 
tracks.  Preehaps  if  Fd  a  spied  the  thing  when  the  bleeze  fust 
broke  out,  I  mout  a  run  for  it,  an  'uout  a  bed  time  ;  but  I  wui 
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busy  «ikiniuD  tliis  hyor  beest  wi'  my  head  dost  dovo  to  the  kar 
kidg«,  an  thurfor  didn't  see  nuthin  till  I  beern  the  cracklin,  an 
in  coorse  thar  wa*nt  the  gbost  o'  a  chance  to  git  clur  then.  I 
eeed  thet  at  the  fust  glimp. 

**  I  ain't  a  gwine  to  say  I  wa'nt  skeart ;  1  wur  skeart,  an  bad 
ikeart  too  I  thort  for  a  spell,  I  war  boun  to  go  under.  Jest 
then  I  sot  my  eyes  upon  the  baffler.  I  bed  got  the  critter  'bout 
!ialf-skinned,  as  ee  see  ;  an  the  idee  kim  inter  my  head,  I  mout 
crawl  somehow  under,  an  pull  the  hide  ^ver  me.  I  tried  thct 
plan  fust ;  but  I  kodii't  git  kivered  to  my  saterfaction,  an  I  gin 
it  up.  A  better  idee  then  kim  uppermost,  an  thet  wur  to  clur 
out  the  anymal's  inside,  an  thur  auM.  I  reck'n  I  wa'nt  long  in 
euttitt  out  a  wheen  o'  the  buffler's  ribs,  an  tearin  out  the  guts ; 
an  I  wa'nt  lo&g  neyther  in  squezzin  my  karkidge,  fieet  fo'most, 
through  the  hole.  I  hedn't  need  to  a  been  long  ;  it  wur  a  cioee 
Bhave  an  a  tight  fit,  il  wnr.  Jest  as  1  hed  got  my  head  'bout 
half  through,  the  bieeze  kim  swizzin  round,  an  nearly  singed  the 
iars  off  d'  me.    He,  he,  he — ho,  ho,  hoo  I" 

Garey  and  I  joined  in  the  laugh,  at  what  we  both  knew  to  be 
one  of  Old  Rube's  favorite  jokes  ;  but  Rube  himself  chuckled  so 
long,  that  we  became  impatient  to  hear  the  end  of  his  adventure. 

"  Well  I"  interrupted  Garey,  ''  consarn  your  old  skin  1  what 
next  ?" 

"  Wagh  I"  continued  the  trapper,  *'  the  way  thet  bieeze  did 
knm  wur  a  caution  to  snakes.  It  roared  and  screeched,  an 
yowlted  an  hissed,  an  the  weeds  crackled  like  a  million  o'  wagon- 
A'hups  I  I  wur  like  to  be  spiftlcated  wi'  the  smoke,  but  I  con- 
truv  to  pall  down  the  flap  o'  hide,  an  thet  gin  me  some  relief, 
hough  I  wur  well-nigh  choked  afore  I  got  the  thing  fixed.  So 
hur  I  lay  till  I  heern  you  fellurs  palaverin  about  a  'bacca-pipe 
k'i  thurfur  I  knowd  the  hul  thing  wur  over.     Wagh  !" 

And  with  this  exclamation  Rube  ended  his  narration,  and 
vice  more  betook  himself  to  the  butchering  of  the  already  half 
f toasted  buffalo. 
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Garej  and  I  lent  a  band  ;  and  having  cat  oat  tbe  homp-ribc 
and  other  titbits,  we  returned  to  the  camp.  What  with  broiled 
hjodons,  roast  ribs,  tongue,  and  marrow-bones,  we  had  no  rea* 
eon  for  that  night  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  hospitality  of  the 

prairies. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


THE     HB8A. 


After  a  breakfast  of  baffaio-flesh,  seasoned  with  splendid  ap- 
petiteSf  and  washed  down  by  a  cup  of  cold  water  from  the  arrojo, 
we  *'  saddled  up/^  and  headed  for  a  high  btUte,  just  visible  over 
the  plain.  My  cooapanions  knew  the  landmark  well.  It  lay  di- 
rectly in  our  route.  We  should  pass  near  its  base,  and  a  ride 
of  ten  miles  further  would  bring  as  to  the  end  of  oar  journey  ; 
indeed,  the  eminence  was  within  sight  of  the  rancheria.  From 
the  roof  of  the  alcalde's  house,  I  had  frequently  noticed  it.  In 
dear  weather  only  was  it  visible,  outlined  against  the  horizon,  ic 
a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  village. 

Struck  with  the  singularity  of  this  prairie-mound,  I  had  pro- 
tected a  visit  to  it ;  but  circumstances  had  prevented  me  from 
carrying  out  my  intention.  I  was  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of  u 
oearer  acquaintance  with  it. 

I  have  called  it  singular  Most  isolated  hills  are  conical, 
dome-shaped,  or  ridge-like  ;  this  one  differed  from  the  nsual  con- 
figuration— hence  its  singularity.  It  presented  the  appearance 
Df  a  huge  box  set  upon  the  prairie,  not  unlike  that  rare  forma- 
tion, the  '*cofre,"  which  crowns  the  summit  of  the  mobutain 
Perots.  Its  sides  in  the  distance  appeared  perfectly  verticai 
and  its  top  as  horizontal  as  the  plain  on  which  it  rested. 
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As  we  drew  nearer,  I  coald  perceive,  by  the  dark  parapet-like 
band  along  its  cre^t,  that  it  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  tim- 
ber. This  was  the  more  readily  observed  from  contri^t  with  the 
perpendicular  sides,  which  were  almost  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  oc 
account  of  the  gypsum,  chalk,  or  milky  quartz  of  which  the  rock 
was  composed.  The  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  mound  was 
perhaps  its  apparently  regular  form — a  perfect  parallelopipedoQ. 
But  it  was  striking  in  other  respects.  Its  sides  glistened  fan 
tastically  under  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  though  it  were  studded 
with  windows  of  glass.  This,  however,  was  easily  accounted 
for  ;  and  I  knew  that  the  sparkling  effoct  was  produced  by  plates 
of  mica  or  selenite  that  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  rock 
I  had  seen  whole  mountains  that  presented  a  similar  appearance. 
More  than  one  such  exists  in  the  great  American  Saftra,  in  whose 
glittering  cliffs,  viewed  from  afar,  may  be  found  the  origin  of  that 
wild  chimera,  the  mountain  of  gold. 

Although  neither  a  mountain  of  gold  nor  silver,  the  mound  in 
question  was  an  object  of  rare  interest.  A  very  enchanted  castle 
did  it  appear,  and  it  was  difficult  to  assign  its  formation  to  nature 
alone.  Human  agenc/i  one  could  not  help  fancying,  must  have 
had  something  to  do  in  piling  up  a  structure  so  regular  and  com- 
pact. But  he  who  has  travelled  over  much  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face will  have  met  with  many  *'  freaks  "  of  nature,  exhibiting  like 
iancarance  of  design,  in  her  world  of  inorganic  matter.  It  was, 
in  «aet,  one  of  those  formations  of  which  many  are  met  with  in 
the  plateaux-lands  of  America,  known  in  Spanish  phraseology  as 
mesas.  This  name  is  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  the  flat  table- 
ike  tops,  which  distinguish  them  from  other  elevated  summits. 
Sometimes  one  of  these  mesas  is  found  hundreds  of  miles  from 
any  similar  eminence  ;  more  frequently  a  number  of  them  stand 
near  each  other,  like  truncated  cones — the  summits  of  all  being 
on  the  same  level,  and  often  covered  with  a  vegetation  differing 
materially  from  that  of  the  surrounding  plains.  Geologists  have 
affirmed  that  these  table-tops  are  the  ancient  level  of  the  plaipf 
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theinselres ;  and  that  all  arouod,  and  interveuing  oetween  them, 
liMB  til hiT  Mink  or  submitted  to  the  degradation  of  water  !  It 
IS  a  va<rue  explanation,  aiid  scarcely  satisfies  the  speculatiTe 
ruiud.     The  mesa  of  Mexico  is  still  a  geological  puzzle. 

As  w^c  upproached  this  singular  object,  I  could  not  help  re- 
giirdiiig  it  with  a  degree  of  curiosity.  I  had  seen  mesa  heights 
before — iu  the  "mauvaise  terre,"  upon  the  Missouri,  in  the 
Navajo  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  along  the 
cdg(  i  of  tl»e  '*  Llano  Estacado,"  which  of  itself  is  a  vast  mesa. 
The  mound  before  us  was  peculiar,  from  its  very  regular  form, 
aod  the  sparkling  sheen  of  it^  cliffs.  Its  complete  isolation, 
moreover,  added  to  the  effect — ^for  no  other  eminence  appeared 
lu  sight.  The  low  hills  that  bordered  the  Rio  Grande  could 
barely  be  distinguished  in  the  distance. 

On  getting  nearer  to  it,  its  character  became  somewhat  altered ; 
the  square  box-like  form  appeared  less  regular,  and  it  was  then 
perceived  that  the  parallelopipedou  was  not  perfect.  Slight 
ledges  could  be  traceii  traversing  the  face  of  its  cliffs,  and  here 
and  there  the  rectangular  lines  were  broken  to  the  eye.  Nature, 
after  all,  had  not  been  so  exact  in  her  architecture.  Yet,  with 
every  deduction,  it  was  a  singular  structure  to  look  upon,  not  the 
less  so  that  its  summit  was  inaccessible  to  human  foot.  A  pro 
cipiee  fifty  f  urds  sheer  fronted  outward  on  all  sides  ;  no  one  had 
ever  scaled  this  precipice — so  alleged  my  companions,  who  were 
weil  acquainted  with  the  locality. 

We  :iad  approached  within  less  than  a  mile  of  its  base  ;  oni 
conversation  had  dropped — at  least  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  , 
ui)  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  mound,  and  my  eyes  wan 
dered  over  its  outUnes.  I  was  endeavoring  to  make  out  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  which  seemed  to  flourish  luxuriantly 
>  1  ita  summit.  The  dark  foliage  was  evidently  that  uf  some 
species  of  acicular  trees,  perhaps  the  common  red  cedar  (Ju^ 
perux  Virginiana) ;  but  there  were  otbors  of  lighter  huo— in  all 
likelihood  pinons^  the  pines  with  edible  oones,  peculiar  to  thig 
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region.  I  noticed,  also,  growing  upon  the  ^ery  edge  of  the  cliff, 
yuccas  and  aloes,  who-^e  radiating  blades,  stretching  out,  curved 
gracefully  over  the  white  rock.  Forms  of  cactus,  too,  were  ap- 
parent, and  seyeral  plants  of  the  great  pUahaya  rose  high  above 
the  oliflT,  like  gigantic  candelabra,  strange  objects  in  such  a  sitna* 
tion. 

My  companions  seemed  to  have  no  eyes  for  these  rare  vege- 
table beauties  ;  I  could  hear  them  at  intervals  engaged  in  con- 
versation ;  but  the  subject  had  no  reference  to  the  scene,  and  I 
paid  little  attention  to  what  they  were  saying. 

All  at  once  I  was  startled  by  the  voice  of  Garey,  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  emphatic  announcement : 

•*  Injuns,  by P 

•*  Indians  ! — where  V^ 

The  interrogation  escaped  my  lips.  It  was'half-bvoluntary, 
and  needed  no  reply.  Gafey's  glance  guided  me  ;  and,  following 
its  direction,  I  observed  a  string  of  horsemen  just  debouching 
from  behind  the  mesa,  and  spurring  forward  upon  the  plain. 

Both  my  companions  had  drawn  bridle,  and  halted.  I  followed 
their  example  ;  and  all  three  of  us  sat  in  our  saddles,  scanning 
this  sudden  apparition  of  mounted  men.  A  dozen  had  now 
Cleared  themselves  from  behind  the  mesa,  and  were  riding 
towardi  us. 

We  were  yet  nearly  a  mile  from  them  ;  and  at  that  distance 
It  [6  difficult  to  distinguish  a  white  man  from  an  Indian — I  should 
rather  say  impossible.  Even  at  half  the  distance,  the  oldest 
prairiemen  are  sometimes  puzzled.  The  garments  are  often  not 
very  dissimilar,  and  sun-bronze  and  dust  confound  the  complex- 
ions. Although  Garey,  at  first  sight  of  them,  had  pronounced 
the  horsemen  to  be  Indians — the  most  probable  suppositioa 
under  the  circumstances — it  vras  but  a  random  conjecture,  and 
for  some  time  we  remained  in  doubt. 

"  If  they're  Injuns,**  suggested  Garey,  "  they're  Comanche.'' 

*'  An  if  thur  Kimanch,"  added  Rube,  with  ominous  empfaadt, 

8 
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•*  we're  got  to  fight.  If  thur  KimancL,  thar  on  the  war-trail^  ao 
that'll  be  mischief  ia  'em.  Wagh  1  Look  to  your  fiiats  ac 
primin  !" 

Rube's  coansel  was  instantly  followed.  Necessity  quickened 
^ur  precautions.  All  of  us  well  knew,  that,  should  the  approach 
iii<:^  horsemen  turn  out  to  be  Oomanches,  we  had  no  alternative 
I  lilt  fight. 

This  warlike  nation  occupies  the  whole  western  area  of  Texas^ 
ranging  from  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  to  the  Arkansas  on 
the  north.  They  are  to-day,  with  their  kindred  tribes,  the  most 
powerful  Indian  alliance  on  the  continent.  They  affect  the 
ownership  of  all  prairie-land,  styling  themselves  its  "lords,** 
though  their  sovereignty  towards  the  north  is  saccessfully  dis- 
puted by  the  Pawnees,  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  and  others  as  warlike 
as  they.  From  the  earliest  times,  they  have  been  the  fiend  of 
the  Texan  settler ;  and  a  detailed  account  of  their  forays  and 
pillaging  expeditions  would  fill  a  score  of  volumes.  But  from 
these  they  have  not  gone  back  unscathed.  The  reprisals  hare 
outnumbered  the  assaults,  and  the  rifle  of  the  border  ranger  baa 
done  its  work  of  vengeance.  In  Mexico  they  have  found  less 
puissant  defenders  of  the  hearth  and  home  ;  and  upon  the  north- 
eastern provinces  of  that  unhappy  country,  the  Comanches  have 
oeen  for  the  last  half-century  in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual 
foray  of  war  and  plunder.  In  fact,  this  has  become  the  better 
part  of  their  subsistence,  as  they  usually  return  from  their  riev 
ing  expeditions  laden  with  spoil,  and  carrying  with  them  vast 
droves  of  horses,  males,  horned  cattle,  and  capiive  women.  For 
a  short  time  these  dusky  freebooters  were  at  peace  with  the  Anglo* 
American  colonists  of  Texas.  It  was  but  a  temporary  armistice, 
brought  about  by  Houston  ;  but  Lamar's  administration,  of  a 
less  pacific  character,  succeeded,  and  the  settlers  were  again  em- 
broiled with  the  Indians.  War  to  the  knife  was  declared  and 
rarried  on  ;  red  and  white  killed  each  other  on  sight.  Wuen 
two  men  met  upon  the  prairie,  the  color  of  the  skin  determlued 
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lie  relations  between  them  1  If  they  differed  in  this,  they  werf 
enemies  without  parley,  and  to  kill  the  other  was  the  first  thought 
)f  each.    The  Ux  taUonis  was  the  castom  of  the  hour. 

If  the  rancor  conld  possibly  have  been  aogmented,  ai  incident 
bad  jost  transpired  calculated  to  hare  that  effect.  A  band  of 
Comanche  warriors  had  offered  their  services  to  the  commander* 
in-chief  of  thA  American  army  I  They  held  the  following  Ian* 
goage : 

'*  Let  as  fi'cht  on  your  side.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  you. 
You  are  warriors :  we  know  it,  and  respect  you.  We  fight 
against  the  O'^wardly  Mexicans,  who  robbed  us  of  our  country. 
We  fight  for  Moctezuma  !" 

These  words  uttered  along  the  whole  northern  frontier  of 
Mexico,  are  fub  of  strange  import. 

The  America:!  commander  prudently  declined  the  Comanche 
alliance  ;  and  the  result  was  the  bitter  triangular  war  in  which, 
as  already  noticed,  we  were  now  engaged. 

If,  then,  the  approaching  horsemen  were  Indians  of  the  Co- 
manche tribe,  Rube's  forecast  was  correct ;  we  had  "  got  to 
fight.'' 

With  this  undei standing,  we  lost  no  time  in  putting  ourselves 
in  an  attitude  of  defence.  Hastily  dismounting,  and  sheltering 
our  bodies  behio^  ^o^  of  our  horses,  we  awaited  the  approach 
oi  the  band. 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 


aUSBRILLBROS. 


Th2  insDiBaTre  had  occupied  onlj  a  few  secoods  of  time,  and 
the  hordemeti  were  yet  distaut.  They  had  thrown  themselvek 
into  a  formatioD,  and  Vftre  riding  "  by  twos  r 

This  movement  took  as  by  surprise.  The  tactics  were  not  lo* 
dian  :  Gomanches  never  march  in  doable  file.  The  horsemen 
could  not  be  Indians.     Who,  then  ? 

A  sudden  hope  crossed  my  mind,  that  it  might  be  a  paHy  of 
my  own  people,  ont  in  search  of  me.  "  By  twos "  was  our 
favorite  and  habitual  order  of  march.  But  no  ;  the  long  lances 
and  streaming  pennons  at  once  dissipated  the  hope  :  there  was 
not  a  lauce  in  the  American  army.    They  coald  not  be  **  rangers." 

Gomanches  on  the  war-trail  would  have  been  armed  with  the 
lance,  but  clearly  they  were  not  Gomanches. 

"  Wagh  1"  exclaimed  Rube,  after  eyeing  them  intently,  "  Ef 
thur  Injuns,  Fm  a  niggur  !  Bf  thur  Injuns,  they've  got  beards 
ail  sombrayras,  an  thet  a'n't  Injun  sign  nohow.  No  T'  he  ailded, 
raising  his  voice,  ''  thur  a  gang  o'  yellar-bellied  Mexikins  I  thet's 
what  they  nr." 

All  three  of  us  had  arrived  simultaneously  at  the  same  con- 
fiction.    The  horsemen  were  Mexicans. 

It  was  no  great  source  of  rejoicing  to  know  this ;  and  the 
knowledge  produced  no  change  in  our  defensive  attitude.  We 
97 ell  knew  that  a  band  of  Mexicans,  armed  as  these  were,  could 
not  be  other  than  a  hostile  party,  and  bitter  too  in  their  hostility. 
For  several  weeks  past,  the  jpttite  guerre  had  been  waged  with 
dire  vengeance.    The  neutral  groand  had  been  the  scene  of  re* 
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prisald,  and  terrible  retaliatioDs.  On  one  side,  wagon-trains  had 
been  attacked  and  captured,  harmless  teamsters  murdered,  or 
mutilated  whilst  still  alire.  I  saw  one  with  his  arms  cut  ofif  ^t 
the  elbow-joints,  his  heart  taken  out,  and  thrust  betweeb  m^ 
teeth  !  He  was  dead  ;  but  another  whom  I  saw  still  lived,  \rith 
the  cross  deeply  gashed  upon  his  breast,  upon  his  brow,  on  tht 
soles  of  his  feet,  and  the  palms  of  his  hands — a  horrid  spectacU* 
to  look  upon  I 

On  the  other  side,  ranchos  were  ransacked  and  ruiLed,  villages 
given  to  the  flames,  and  men  on  mere  suspicion  shot  down  upon 
the  spot  or  hanged  upon  the  nearest  tree  !  Such  a  •haracter 
nad  the  war  assumed  ;  and  auder  these  circumstances,  we  knew 
that  the  approachmg  horsemen  were  our  deadly  foes. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  either  a  scouting  party  of  Mexican 
lancers,  a  giieriUaj  or  a  band  of  robbers.  During  the  war,  the 
two  last  were  nearly  synonymous,  and  the  first  not  unfrequenllv 
partook  of  the  character  of  both. 

One  thing  that  puzzled  us — what  could  any  of  the  three  be> 
doing  in  that  quarter?  The  neutral  ground — the  scene  of 
g\erill4i  operations — lay  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  we  were 
now  far  remote  from  it ;  in  fact,  altogether  away  from  the  settle- 
ments. What  could  have  brought  lancers,  guerilleros,  or  rob- 
Ders,  out  upon  the  plains  7  There  was  no  gamt  in  that  quarter 
for  any  of  these  gentry — neither  an  American  force  to  be  attack* 
ed,  nor  a  traveller  to  be  plundered  I  My  own  troop  was  the 
out-picket  in  this  direction,  and  it  was  full  ten  miles  off.  The 
only  thing  likely  to  be  met  with  near  the  mesa  was  a  war^party 
of  Oomanches,  and  we  knew  the  Mexicans  well  enough  to  be  coa 
viLced  that,  whether  soldiers  or  freebooters,  they  were  not  in 
search  of  that 

Such  reflections,  made  in  double-qiiick  time,  occurred  to  ns  af 
we  scanned  the  advancing  troop. 

Up  to  this  moment,  they  had  ridden  directly  towards  us,  and 
were  now  nearly  in  a  line  between  us  and  the  mesa.     On  s^etting 
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fritbin  abont  half  a  mile  of  our  position,  tbey  turned  sba^ly  to- 
ward the  west,  and  rode  as  if  to  make  round  to  our  rear  I  Tbis 
manosavre  of  course  placed  us  upon  tbeir  flank ;  and  now,  ou^ 
lined  against  tbe  sky,  we  could  distinctly  trace  their  forms  and 
note  their  habiliments  and  armour.  Nearly  all  wore  broad 
brimmed  sombreros,  with  jacket,  sash,  and  calzoneros.  They 
carried  lances,  lazoes,  and  carbines  or  escopeties.  We  could  di» 
tinguish  sabres  and  macheth— the  universal  weapon  of  the  Mexi- 
can ranchero.  They  could  not  be  drilled  troops.  Their  costumes. 
as  well  as  a  certain  irregularity  in  their  manoeuvring,  forbade 
this  supposition.  Their  lances,  moreover,  were  borne  in  all  sorts 
of  ways — some  couched,  some  resting  in  the  stirrup  and  held 
correctly,  while  others  were  carriod  over  the  shoulder  like  a  fire- 
lock I  No,  tbey  could  not  be  a  troop  of  regulars  Tbey  were 
either  <^MrriUeros  or  true  saUecuiores. 

A  her  riding  nearly  a  half-circle  round — ^still  keeping  at  the 
same  distance — the  troop  suddenly  made  front  towards  as,  and 
baited. 

We  bad  been  puzzled  by  tbeir  going  round  ;  we  could  noi 
divine  their  object  in  so  doing.  It  could  not  be  to  cut  off  our 
retreat.  The  timber  in  the  back  direction  was  miles  off.  Had 
it  l>ocn  near  enough,  we  should  certainly  have  retreated  to  it 
long  before  ;  but  we  knew  it  was  too  distant.  Rube  and  his 
old  mare  would  have  been  overtaken  by  our  well-mounte<i 
enemies,  long  ere  we  could  have  gained  tbe  woods;  we  knew  thif), 
and  therefore  did  not  think  of  making  the  attempt.  On  the 
other  side  was  the  mesa^  which,  by  their  late  movement  bad  been 
left  open  to  us.  It  was  but  a  half  mile  off,  and  perhaps,  by 
making  a  dash,  we  might  have  reached  it;  but  not  a  tree  grew 
near  it — except  those  on  its  snmmit-^and  its  rocky  wall  appar 
ently  offered  no  advantage  to  us,  any  more  than  the  open  plain 
The  enemy  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this,  else  tbey  would  not  have 
ridden  round,  and  thus  left  the  way  clear. 

Until  tbe  moment  of  tbeir  halt,  therefore,  we  remained  jgnor 
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ftnt  of  their  motiye  in  moying  to  oar  rear;  Ihtu  it  was  explained 
Their  object  was  evident  to  all  of  us;  they  had  halted  betweec 
OS  and  the  san  I 

It  was  a  cunning  raanoeavre,  worthy  of  a  war-party  of  Indiana 
and  told  us  we  had  no  common  enemy  to  deal  with.  By  aj^ 
preaching  us  from  that  direction,  they  would  have  a  decided 
adrantage  ;  our  aim  would  be  spoiled  by  the  sun — now  low  down 
apon  the  horizon,  and  gleaming  right  in  our  eyes.  My  compan- 
ions were  wroth  at  the  trick  that  had  been  thus  played  so 
adroitly;  though  we  conld  not  hare  hindered  it  even  if  forewarnei 

We  were  allowed  but  little  time  to  reflect  upon  the  matter ; 
we  saw  by  the  movements  of  the  horsemen  that  they  were  pre- 
paring to  charge.  One  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader,  mounted 
upon  a  larger  horse  than  any  of  the  rest,  was  addressing  them. 
He  rode  along  the  Hne  R]>eaking  in  a  loud  tone,  and  gesticulat- 
ing violently;  he  was  answered  with  vivas^  which  we  could  plainly 
hear.     Every  moment  we  looked  to  see  them  gallop  forward. 

We  knew  there  was  no  alternative  but  fight  or  surrender, 
though  not  one  of  us  entertained  an  idea  of  the  latter  ;  for  my- 
self, I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  turning  my  pistol  to  my 
own  head.  My  uniform,  tattered  as  it  was,  would  easily  reveal 
my  character  to  the  enemy  ;  and,  if  captured,  I  knew  I  should 
be  hung,  or  perhaps  in  the  absence  of  trees,  shot  down  upon  the 
spot.  My  comrades  had  reasons  for  knowing  that  their  shrift 
would  be  equally  short :  neither  thought  for  a  moment  of  tamely 
yielding. 

•*  No  I"  emphatically  pronounced  Rube,  ''this  child  don't  guv 
In,  till  he's  rubbed  out,  he  don't  I  Tarnation  odds  too  I"  he  add- 
ed, looking  towards  the  troop;  "twelve  agin  three  o'  us.  Durn 
the  odds  1  I've  got  clur  o*  wuss  scrapes  than  't  looks  yit,  and  so 
've  you.  Bill  Qarey — hain't  we,  boyee  ?  Durn  the  odds  1  let 
*em  knm  on  V* 

"  Ay,"  responded  Qarey,  withoat  the  slightest  show  of  excite 
*nent,  "they'd  better  not<^me  too  near  *ithout  telliu  thar  bisnesfl 
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I  sec  one  saddle  that  I'll  empty  the  minDit  thej  pass  you  weed.' 
And  ilie  speaker  indicated  a  bunch  of  the  arUmma  plaat  that 
grew  some  two  hundred  pace«  ofl^  in  the  durectiou  of  the  horse- 
lueii. 

The  reckless  talk  of  the  old  trapper,  with  the  contrasted  coo! 
Dearing  of  his  younger  companion,  had  fixed  my  nerves  fully. 
A*  tlic  first  si^'ht  of  so  many  adversaries,  I  was  not  without  some 
misgiviags — in  fact,  I  felt  fear.  Such  odds  against  os — four  to 
one — was  fair  cause  for  apprehension.  But  it  was  not  my  first 
fight  against  Jarge  odds,  both  Indian  and  Mexican  ;  and  on  that 
account  I  regarded  it  the  less  seriously. 

Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  our  enemy  in  number,  I 
knew  we  were  not  so  unequal.  Unless  shot  down  by  the  firtit 
roUey  of  tlieir  carbines  and  escopettes,  each  of  our  three  rifles 
was  sure  of  its  man.  I  had  confidence  in  my  own  weapon,  and 
a  still  more  perfect  reliance  on  those  of  ray  comrades.  Thoy 
were  men  that  never  missed — men  who  never  fired  a  random 
shot — never  drew  trigger  till  their  aim  was  sure.  I  felt  certain, 
therefore,  that  should  the  horsemen  charge  upon  us,  only  niw 
of  the  twelve  would  ever  come  within  pistol-shot,  and  for  that 
lis  tan  ce  we  were  well  prepared.  I  carried  in  roy  belt  a  six- 
chaiubered  revolver,  one  of  Colt's  best ;  Garey  had  another — a 
present  I  had  made  him  many  years  before — and  Rube  was 
armed  with  a  pair  of  stout  single  barrels,  like  enough  to  do  good 
service 

'*  Seventeen  shots  1  wi'  our  bowies  to  fall  back  upon  1"  cried 
Garey  triumphantly,  as  we  finished  a  hasty  survey  of  our  arms. 

As  yet  the  enemy  did  not  advance;  notwithstanding  their  vivaj 
and  tyacula'ions,  they  appeared  to  hesitate  about  charging. 
Their  leader,  and  another — a  lieutenant,  perhaps — were  still  seen 
fiding  along  their  line,  as  if  animating  them  by  further  speech, 
»ud  giving  them  orders  how  to  act. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  not  been  idle ;  we  had  formed  square  to 
receive  the  charge  1  You  may  smile,  but  such  was  in  reality  the 
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CMe  We  had  formed  square — with  our  horses  1  There  were 
four  ot  them,  for  the  wild  horse  counted  one.  Garey,  who  rode 
like  a  Comanche,  had  broken  him  at  our  last  camp,  and  he  was 
liow  perfectly  tractable.  The  shake  of  a  lazo  rendered  him  docile 
•8  a  lamb. 

The  four  were  tied  Lead  to  head,  and  croup  to  croup,  and  each 
formed  one  side  of  the  square.  They  could  not  have  broken  it 
eveu  under  a  charge  of  cavalry  ;  bridles  must  be  untied  or  cut, 
and  lazoes  set   loose,  before  that  formation  could  be  destroyed  ! 

Within  stood  we,  fronting  our  foes — the  large  horse  of  Garey 
forming  our  barricade — our  heads  and  feet  alone  visible  to  the 
enemy. 

Thus  did  we  await  their  onset 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE   PARLE r. 

Another  chorus  of  vivas  announced  that  the  guerrilla  chia 
oad  finished  his  oration,  and  that  the  attack  was  about  to  b« 
made.  We  saw  him,  with  one  or  two  others,  advance  in  front 
of  the  line,  and  head  towards  us,  evidently  intending  to  lead  the 
charge. 

"Now  !"  muttered  Rube,  in  a  sharp  quick  tone,  "guns  ready 
boys  I  no  waste  shots,  d'  yur  hear  ?  Lead  counts  hyur — it  do. 
See  1  By  the  jumpin  Geehosophat,  thur  a  gwine  to  ride  right 

down  I    Let  'em  kum  on,  and  be !     Thur's  one  o'  'em  won't 

git  thin  fur — I  mout  say  two — I  mout  say  three  i'deed.  Duru 
the  glint  o'  thet  sun  I  Billee  !"  he  continued,  addressing  Garey, 
**  f e  '11  shoot  fust ;  yur  gun's  furrest  carry.  Plug  the  big  un  or 
8* 
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the  clay-bank  boss.  This  child's  for  No.  2  on  ..he  grej  mustang 
All,  youug  fellur  1  ee  11  jest  pick  off  thet  niggur  on  the  roan.  I 
know  J  or  wild  cat  to  the  bone,  but  keep  yur  eye  skinned,  and 
yur  naTTcs steady,  tf  yur  hear?" 

*'  Yes,  yes  !^*  I  hurriedly  answered,  though  at  the  time  8teadi> 
teas  of  ocrres  was  easier  promised  than  practised^  My  heart 
was  heaving  iu  quick  pulsations  at  the  near  prospect  of  the  terri- 
ble drama  about  to  be  enacted. 

At  this  moment  the  **  Forward"  fell  upon  our  ears,  and  with 
the  wild  notxis  of  the  bugle  came  the  words  : 

**  Andela  !  anda  !  Dios  y  Guadalupe .'" 

In  an  instant,  the  troop  was  in  motion,  and  pressed  forward, 
galloping  to  the  charge. 

They  had  not  made  many  stretches  before  their  line  became 
broken,  several  of  the  swiftest  or  most  courageous  forging  ahead 
of  the  others. 

"  The  three  fo'most  I"  cried  Rube,  in  the  same  sharp  tone — 
'*the  three  fo^raost  I  That'll  fotch  'em  up  wi'  a  roun  turn,  or 
this  child's  mistaken.  Now,  boyeea  1  mind  yur  eyes  !  Steady! 
Stea-dy — stea-dy  " 

All  at  once,  Rube's  muttered  cautions,  slowly  drawled  out, 
were  changed  to  an  exclamation  that  betokened  surprise,  follow- 
ed by  a  long  low  whistle  of  the  same  import  I  The  cause  was 
clear.  The  guerrilleros  had  got  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
us,  still  going  at  a  gallop,  but  we  could  perceive  that  their  pace 
slackened  as  they  advanced  ;  already  it  was  more  of  an  amble, 
than  the  forward  dash  of  an  earnest  charge.  It  was  evident 
ihey  had  no  stomach  for  the  business — now  that  tLey  were  near 
'uon^h  to  see  the  shining  barrels  and  black  hollow  tubes  of  our 
'^veiled  rifles. 

Garey  was' waiting  till  the  foremost  should  pass  the  aitemisia 
bush  ;  for  by  that  he  had  long  since  calculated  the  point-blank 
range  of  his  rifle.  Another  moment,  and  its  crack  would  have 
been  heard  ;  but  the  borsemao,  as  i(  warned  by  fnstinct,  seemed 
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%o  divine  the  exact  limit  of  daogei  Before  reaching  the  bush, 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  in  a  wavering,  irresolute  manner,  he 
drew  bridle,  and  halted  I  The  others,  nothing  loath,  followed 
his  example,  until  the  whole  troop  had  pulled  up  within  lesii 
than  three  hundred  yards  of  the  muzzles  of  our  guns  1 

"  Cowed,  by  — —  !"  shouted  Rube  with  a  derisive  laugh. 
"  Hnlloo  !''  continued  he,  raising  his  voice  still  louder,  and  ad- 
dressing the  halted  line  :  "what  the  h — 11  do  ee  want,  anyhow  7" 

Whether  Rube's  interrogatory  was  understood  or  not,  it 
elicited  a  reply: 

"  Amigos !  somos  amtgos  !"  (We  are  friends  I)  shouted  back 
the  leader  of  the  band. 

**  Friends  be  dnrned  1"  exclaimed  the  trapper,  who  knew 
enough  of  Spanish  to  understand  the  signification  of  amigos, 
'*  Nice  friends  you  I  Wagh  I  D'  yur  think  to  bamfoozle  us 
thet  away  ?  Keep  yur  distance  now  P  continued  he,  raising 
bis  riflo  iu  a  threatening  manner,  as  a  movement  was  perceptible 
among  the  horsemen.  "  Keep  yur  distance,  or,  by  the  tarnal 
airthquake  I  I'll  plug  the  fust  o'  ye  thet  rides  withm  reach. 
Durn  such  friends  as  you  1" 

The  leader  now  conversed  in  a  low  tone  with  his  lieutenant. 
Borne  new  design  seemed  to  have  been  devised  between  them — 
and  after  a  while,  the  former  again  addressed  us  ;  speaking  as 
before  in  Spanish. 

**  We  are  friends  I"  said  he:  "  we  mean  you  no  harm.  T^ 
prove  it,  I  will  order  my  men  to  fall  back  upon  the  prairie,  while 
my  lieutenant,  unarmed,  will  meet  one  of  you  on  the  neutral 
ground.     Surely,  you  can  have  no  objection  to  that  ?" 

*•  And  why  such  an  arrangement  ?"  inquired  Qarey,  who  spoke 
Spanish  fluently.  "  We  want  nothing  of  yow.  What  do  yoa 
want  from  us^  with  all  this  durn*d  fuss  ?" 

*'  1  have  business  with  you,**  replied  the  Mexican  ;  "and  ya«, 
ftir,  in  particular.  I  have  something  to  say  to  yoa  I  don't  wish 
Qihers  to  hear." 
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A&  he  said  this,  the  speaker  toroed  his  head,  and  ooddod  sigQifi 
cantly  towards  his  owq  following.  He  was  candid  with  thf>m 
at  least. 

This  nnezpected  dialogue  took  all  three  of  as  by  surprise 
What  could  the  man  want  with  Qarey  ?  The  latter  knew  noth 
ing  of  him — had  never,  as  he  declared,  "sot  eyes  on  the  niggur 
before;"  although  at  such  a  distance — with  the  sun  in  his  face, 
and  the  Mexican's  sombrero  slouched  as  it  was — Garey  might 
be  mistaken.  It  might  be  some  one  whom  he  had  met,  though 
he  could  not  recall  him  to  mind. 

After  a  short  consultation,  we  agreed  that  Garey  should  ac- 
cept the  proposal.  No  evil  could  result  from  it — none  that  ';ve 
could  think  of.  Garey  could  easily  get  back,  before  any  attack 
could  be  made  upon  him,  and  Rube  and  I  should  still  be  ready 
to  protect  him  with  our  pieces.  If  they  meditated  treachery, 
we  could  not  perceive  the  advantage  they  were  to  gain  from  the 
proceeding. 

The  "  parley  "  therefore  was  accepted,  and  the  conditions  ar- 
ranged with  due  caution  on  our  part.  The  horsemen — with  the 
exception  of  the  leader  and  his  lieutenant — were  to  ride  back  to 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  ;  the  leader  was  to  remain  where  he 
was  ;  and  half-way  between  him  and  us,  Garey  and  the  lienten 
ant  were  to  meet,  both  of  them  on  foot  end  unarmed. 

At  an  order  from  their  chief,  the  guerrilleros  fell  back.  The 
lieutenant  dismounted,  laid  his  lance  along  the  ground,  unbuckled 
his  sabre,  drew  the  pistols  from  his  belt,  and  placing  them  beside 
ihc  lance,  advanced  towards  the  appointed  spot. 

Garey  had  likewise  disarmed  himself;  and  leaving  his  weapon^ 
m  charge  of  Rube  and  myself,  stepped  forth  to  meet  the  Mexican. 
In  another  minute,  the  two  stood  face  to  face,  and  the  "parley" 
began. 

It  was  of  short  duration.  The  speaking,  which  appeared  tc 
be  principally  done  by  the  Mexican,  was  carried  on  in  a  low  tone; 
ftod  Rube  and  I  saw  that  be  pointed  frequently  in  our  direction 
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as  if  we  were  tbe  snbjec*.  of  his  discourse  I  We  observed  th&t 
his  harangue  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  Garey,  who,  turning 
round  at  the  same  instant,  cried  out  to  us  in  English: 

"  Hillow,  Rube  !  what  do  yer  think  the  skunk  wants  ?'* 

"  How  shed  I  know  ?"   replied  Rube.     "  What  do  'e  want  V* 

"  Why,  he  wants '' — Qarey's  voice  rose  louder  with  indigna- 
tion— "he  wants  us  to  give  up  the  ranger-captain  ;  an  sez,  if  we 
do,  you  an  me  can  go  free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I*'  and  the  young  trap- 
per ended  his  announcement  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

Simultaneous  with  Qarey's  laugh,  I  could  hear  Rube  utter  a 
low  whistle,  and  the  words  "thet's  how  the  stick  floats  f  and, 
then  raising  his  voice,  he  called  out: 

"  All  what  answer  hev  you  gin  him,  Billee  Y^ 

"  I  hain't  answered  him  yet,"  was  the  prompt  reply  ;  "  but 
hyar's  the  answer  1" 

I  saw  Garey's  arm  raised,  with  his  huge  fist  clenched  ;  I  saw 
it  descend  like  a  triphammer  upon  the  face  of  the  Mexican,  who 
with  the  blow  fell  heavily  to  the  earth  I 


CHAPTER    XXXll. 

A  DEAD  SHOT. 

Thb  unexpected  closing  of  the  conference  elicited  an  angry 
ihout  from  the  Mexican  horsemen  ;  and,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  they  galloped  up  to  their  chief.  Halting  at  long  range, 
they  fired  their  carbines  and  escopettes  ;  but  their  bullets  cut 
the  grass  far  in  front  of  us,  and  one  or  two  that  hurtled  past, 
were  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  lieutenant,  who  had  been  only  stunned,  soon  recovered 
bis  legs,  but  not  his  temper.    His  wrath  overbalanced  his  pro 
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dence,  else  the  moment  hQ  found  his  feet,  he  would  have  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  his  horse  and  comrades.  Instead  of  do 
lug  so,  he  turned  fall  front  towards  us,  raised  liis  arm  in  the  air, 
shook  his  clenched  hand  in  a  menacing  manner,  accompanying  the 
action  with  a  torrent  of  defiant  speech.  Of  what  he  said,  we 
anderstood  but  the  concluding  phrase,  and  that  was  the  bitter 
a!id  blasphemous  carajo !  that  hissed  through  his  teeth  with  the 
energetic  aspiration  of  rago  and  revenge. 

Ttiat  oath  was  the  last  word  he  ever  uttered  ;  his  parting 
breath  scarcely  carried  it  from  his  lips,  ere  he  ceased  to  live.  I 
heard  the  Qerco  word,  and  almost  simultaneously,  the  crack  of  a 
rifle,  fired  close  to  my  ear.  I  saw  the  dust  puff  oat  from  thje 
'embroidered  spencer  of  the  Mexican,  and  directly  over  his  heart ; 
[  saw  liis  hand  pass  rapidly  to  the  spot,  and  the  next  moment  he 
fell  forward  upon  his  face  I 

Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle,  he  lay  as  he  bad  fallen, 
spread  dead  aud  motionless  upon  the  prairie  I 

"  Thur,  durn  yurcarako  T'  cried  a  voice  at  my  shoulder  ;  "ee 
iron't  bid  for  me  agin,  ee  skunk — thet  ee  won't  1" 

I  needed  no  explanation,  though  I  turned  involuntarily  to  the 
speaker.  Of  course  it  was  Rube.  His  rifle  was  smoking  at  the 
muzzle,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  reload  it. 

"  Wa  hoo — woop  l"  continued  he,  uttering  bis  wild  war-cry  ,* 
*'thet  shortens  thur  count,  I  reckon.  Another  nick  for  Targuta  1 
Gi^  me  ker  for  a  gun.  Wagh  I  a  long  pull  it  wur  for  the  ole 
wecpun  ;  and  the  glint  in  my  eyes  too  I  The  niggur  riled  me, 
or  I  wudn't  a  risked  it.  Hold  yur  bosses,  boys  I"  be  continued 
in  a  more  earnest  tone:  *'don't  fire  till  Vm  loaded — for  yur  lives 
don't  1" 

"  Ail  right.  Rube  !"  cried  Garey,  who  hastily  passing  unde. 
the  belly  of  his  horse,  had  re-entered  the  square,  and  once  more 
handled  his  rifle.  *' All  right,  old  boy  I  Ne'er  a  fear  I  we'll 
wait  for  ye." 

Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  Rube  was  allowed  ample  time  to 
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reload,  aud  oar  tlree  barrels  once  more  protruded  ovei;  thp 
ghoalders  of  Garej's  horse.  Oar  animals  still  held  their  respec- 
tive positions.  Three  of  them  were  too  well  used  to  sach  scenes, 
tc  be  startled  by  the  detonation  of  a  rifle ;  and  the  foarth 
fastened  as  he  was,  kept  his  place  perforce. 

I  say,  to  our  surprise,  we  were  allowed  time  to  get  ioto  our 
eld  vantage-ground  ;  for  we  had  expected  an  immediate  charge 
£roin  the  guerrilla. 

Vengeance  for  the  death  of  their  comrade  would  give  them 
courage  enough  for  that ;  so  thought  we  ;  but  we  were  mistaken, 
as  their  ire  only  vented  itself  in  fierce  yells,  violent  gestures,  and 
loud  cries. 

They  had  clustered  around  their  chief  without  order  or  formar 
tion.  They  seemed  to  pay  but  slight  regard  to  his  authority. 
Some  appeared  urging  him  to  lead  them  on  I  Some  came 
galloping  nearer,  and  fired  their  carbines ;  others  shook  their 
lances  in  a  threatening  manner;  but  one  and  all  were  careful  to 
keep  outside  that  perilous  circle,  whose  circumference  marked 
the  range  of  our  rifles.  They  seemed  even  less  inclined  for  close 
quarters  than  ever  ;  the  fate  of  their  comrade  had  awed  them. 

The  dead  man  lay  about  half-way  between  them  aud  us,  glit- 
tering in  his  picturesque  habiliments.  They  were  weaker  by  his 
loss,  for  not  only  had  he  been  one  of  their  leaders,  but  one  of 
their  best  men.  They  saw  he  was  dead,  though  none  had  dared 
to  approach  him  They  knew  the  Texan  rifle  of  old — these 
spangled  heroes  ;  they  saw,  moreover,  that  we  were  armed  with 
revolvers,  and  the  fame  of  this  terrible  weapon  had  been  already 
curried  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  men  of  our  race,  under  similar  cir 
camstances,  would  have  charged  without  hesftation.  So,  too. 
would  men  of  thoirs,  three  centuries  ago. 

Perhaps  in  that  band  was  an  Alvarado,  a  Sandoval,  a  Diaz; 
or  Di;  Soto  !  only  in  name.     O  Corlez  !  aud  you  conquAsiad^n^ 
opald  jcu  beholfl  your  degenerate  descendants  • 
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And  yet  not  all  of  them  were  cowards ;  some,  I  dare  saj, 
were  bra?e  enough,  for  there  art  brave  men  among  the  Mexicans. 
A  few  were  eridentlj  willing  to  make  the  attack,  but  they 
wanted  combination — thej  wanted  a  leader:  he  who  acted  at 
tkuch  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  more  discretion  than  valor. 

Meanwhile,  we  kept  our  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  listening  to 
heir  yaried  cries,  and  closely  watching  their  movements.  In 
perfect  coolness,  we  regarded  them — at  least  so  much  can  I  say 
for  my  comrades.  Though  life  or  death  rested  upon  the  issue, 
both  were  as  cool  at  that  moment  as  if  they  had  been  only  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  a  gang  of  buffaloes  t  There  was  no 
sign  of  trepidation — hardly  a  symptom  of  excitement  visible  in 
the  countenance  of  either.  Now  and  then,  a  half-muttered 
ejaculation^  a  rapid  exchange  of  thought,  relating  to  some  fresh 
movement  of  the  enemy,  alone  told  that  both  were  alive  to  the 
peril  of  the  situation. 

I  cannot  affirm  that  I  shared  with  them  this  extreme  and  per* 
feet  saiig  froid;  though  upon  my  nerves,  less  indifferent  to 
danger,  their  example  had  its  effect,  and  inspired  me  with  courage 
sufficient  for  the  occasion.  Besides,  I  drew  confidence  from  an- 
other source.  In  case  of  defeat,  I  had  a  resource  unshared  by 
my  companions — perhaps  unthought  of  by  them.  Trusting  tc 
the  matchless  speed  of  my  horse,  as  a  last  resort,  I  might  possi- 
bly escape.  I  could  have  ridden  off  at  that  moment  virithoat 
fear  of  being  overtaken,  but  the  craven  thonght  was  not  enter- 
tained for  an  instant.  By  my  honour,  no  1  I  should  havt 
accepted  death  upon  the  spot  rather  than  desert  the  brave  men 
who  stood  by  my  side.  To  thtm  I  was  indebted  for  my  life 
Twas  for  mt  that  theirs  was  now  in  peril  ;  and  from  the  first 
moment  1  had  determined  to  stand  by  them  to  the  ^nd,  and  sell 
my  blood  at  its  dearest.  In  the  event  of  both  falling  before  me» 
it  would  then  be  time  to  think  of  flight. 

Even  this  contingency  had  the  effect  of  strengtboning  my 
courage,  and  at  that  moment  I  viewed  the  vengeful  foe  with  s 
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Boolr.  is  and  freedom  from  fear  that,  in  th^  .-etrospect,  now  sur 
priseti  1)8. 

Dunng  the  interval  of  inaction  that  followed,  I  was  cool  enough 
to  reflect  upon  the  demand  which  the  gnerrilla  leader  had  made 
— the  surrender  of  my  person.  Why  was  /singled  out?  Wjr 
were  all  enemies  alike — all  Americans  or  Texans — on  Mexican 
soil,  and  armed  for  strife.  Why  did  they  want  nu  alone  ?  Was 
it  becaase  I  was  superior  in  rank  to  my  companions  ?  But  how 
knew  they  this  ? — how  knew  they  I  was  a  "ranger  captain?" 
Ha  I  they  must  have  known  it  before ;  they  must  have  come 
oat  specially  in  search  of  me  I 

A  light  flashed  suiMenly  into  my  mind — a  suspicion  strong 
almost  as  cwtainty.  But  for  the  sun  glancing  in  my  eyes,  I  might 
have  earlier  obtained  an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  I  drew 
4own  the  visor  of  my  forage-cap,  stretching  it  to  its  full  extent; 
I  increased  the  shade  with  my  flattened  palms,  and  from  under 
them  strained  my  eyes  upon  the  leader  of  the  band.  Already 
his  voice,  while  in  conver?ation  with  Garey,  had  aroused  a  faint 
recollection  within  me.  I  had  heard  that  voice  only  once,  but  I 
thought  I  remembered  it.  Guided  by  my  suspicion,  I  now 
scrutinized  more  closely  the  face  of  the  man.  Fortunately,  it 
was  turned  towards  me,  and  Jespite  the  dazzling  of  the  sunbeam, 
despite  the  slouched  sombrero,  I  recognized  the  dark  feature? 
of  Rafael  Ijurra  1  Id  that  glance  I  comprehended  the  situa- 
tion.   He  it  was  who  wanted  the  "  ranger  captain  !" 

There  was  doubt  no  longer.  My  suspicion  was  a  certainty; 
but  with  the  next  throb  of  my  heart  rose  another,  a  thousand 
times  more  painful — a  suspicion  of 

With  an  effort,  I  stifled  my  emotions  ;  a  movement  was  pre* 
eeptible  among  the  gnerrilleros  ;  tht?  moment  of  action  had 
arrived! 
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CaAPTER    XXXIIl. 

A  RUNNING-SHOT. 

Thcuof  oiu  eneuy  was  once  more  iu  motion,  wt  no  louget 
anticipated  a  direct  r-ttact ;  the  time  for  that  had  passed.  The 
fate  of  their  comrade  )iad  evidently  checked  their  ardor,  and 
too  much  shouting  and  bravado  had  cooled,  rather  than  height- 
ened, their  enthusiasm.  We  could  tell  by  their  manoeuvring 
that  some  new  mode  of  assault  had  been  planned,  and  was  about 
to  be  practised. 

**  Cowardly  skunks!"  muttered  Rube  ;  *'  they  hain't  the  pluck 
to  charge  us  I  Who  ever  heerd  o'  fair  fight  in  a  Mexikin  ? 
Wagh  !  Thur  arter  some  trick,"  he  continued,  in  a  more  serious 
tone.     "  What  do  'ee  think  it  be,  Billee  T 

**  I'm  thinkin,  old  boy,"  replied  Qarey,  whose  keen  grey  eye 
had  been  for  some  time  fixed  on  the  movements  of  the  guerrilla 
— "  Tm  thinkin  thar  a  goin  to  gallup  roun,  an  try  a  shot  at  as 
Injun  fashion." 

**  Yur  right,"  assented  Rube  ;  "thet's  thur  game  I  Scalp  me 
ef  'taint  1     Look  yander  ! — thur  they  go  I" 

The  horsemen  were  no  longer  in  line,  nor  formed  in  any  fash- 
ion. Irregularly  grouped,  they  exhibited  a  *' clump"  upon  the 
prairie,  some  standing  still,  others  in  motion.  As  Rube  uttered 
t,he  last  words,  one  of  them  was  seen  to  shoot  out  from  the  main 
body,  spurring  his  steed  into  a  gallop  as  he  parted  from  the 
crowd. 

One  might  have  fancied  he  was  about  to  ride  off  from  the 
g»^and:  but  no;  that  was  not  his  intention.     When  he  had  made 
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b&If-adQzcn  stretches  o?er  the  plaio^  he  guided  his  horse  into  a 
curve,  evidently  with  the  desij^n  of  riding  around  us. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gained  some  score  of  yards  from  the  troop, 
ft  second  horsen^an  followed,  repeating  the  oiauoeuvre  ;  and  theo 
ftuother  and  another,  until  five  of  the  band,  thus  deployed,  gal 
ioped  round  us  in  circles.     The  remaining  six  kept  their  ground. 

W(  observed  that  the  five  had  left  their  laace^  behind  them, 
4Ud  carried  only  their  carbines. 

We  were  not  astonished  at  this  :  we  divined  the  intention  of 
our  enemies.  They  were  about  to  practise  an  old  prairie-tactic 
— a  stratagem  of  the  horse-Indians,  with  which  all  three  of  us 
were  familiar. 

We  might  have  been  more  apprehensive  about  the  result  had 
it  been  really  Indians  who  were  going  to  practise  the  manoeuvre 
— since  in  au  attack  of  this  kind,  the  bpw,  with  its  m  iny  missiles 
ill  a  minute,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  either  carbine  or  rifie. 
]>\xt  the  fact  that  our  assailants  understood  the  stratagem  told 
us  we  were  opposed  to  men  who  had  seen  Indian-fight — no  doubt, 
the  pick  men  of  the  frontier — and  to  defend  ourselves  would 
require  all  the  courage  and  cunning  we  possessed. 

It  did  not  surprise  us  that  only  ^  portion  of  the  band  gallop- 
ed out  to  efifect  the  surround  ;  there  was  design  in  that,  and  we 
knew  it.  The  five  who  had  been  detached  were  to  wheel  round 
us  in  circles,  dash  at  intervals  within  range,  fire  their  carbines^ 
kill  Eome  of  our  horses,  keep  us  distracted,  and,  if  possible,  draw 
the  fire  of  our  rifles.  This  purpose  effected,  the  other  six — who 
already  approached  as  near  as  was  safe  for  them — would  charge 
forward,  empty  their  guns,  and  then  use  their  lazoes  with  effect. 

Of  this  last  weapon  my  companions  had  more  dread  than  ol 
all  the  others  carried  by  our  foes.  They  had  reason.  Thej 
knew  that  our  rifles  once  empty,  the  lazo  could  be  used  beyond 
pistol-range  ;  and  by  such  men,  with  far  surer  aim  than  either 
rarbine  or  esoopette  ! 

Wft  were  allowed  but  scant  time  to  entertain  these  doubta 
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fears,  aud  conjectares,  or  to  commanicate  them  to  one  another 
They  passed  before  as  like  the  lightning's  flash  :  the  qaickci 
that  thej  were  old  thoughts — things  familiar  from  experience 
We  were  conscious  that  the  stratagem  of  our  enemy  had  increae 
ed  the  peril  of  our  situation  ;  but  we  thought  not  yet  of  yielding 
to  despair. 

In  an  instant  we  had  altered  our  relative  positions.  The  three 
of  us  no  longer  fronted  in  one  direction,  but  stood  back  to  back 
— each  to  guard  the  third  of  the  circle  before  his  face.  Thus 
stood  we,  rifles  in  hand. 

The  five  horsemen  were  not  slow  in  the  execution  of  their 
manoeuvre.  Once  or  twice  they  galloped  round  us  in  a  wide 
circle  ;  and  then  following  a  spiral  curve,  drew  nearer  and 
nearer.  When  within  carbine  range,  each  fired  his  piece  ;  and, 
retreating  outwards  upon  the  main  body,  hastily  exchanged  his 
empty  gnu  for  one  that  was  loaded,  and  galloped  back  as  before. 

In  the  first  volley,  most  of  their  bullets,  discharged  at  random, 
had  passed  over  our  heads.  We  heard  them  hissing  in  the  air 
high  above  us.  One,  however,  had  been  better  aimed,  and  struck 
Rube's  mare  in  the  hip,  causing  the  old  mustang  to  squeal  and 
kick  violently.  It  did  but  little  damage,  though  it  was  an 
earnest  of  what  we  might  expect ;  and  it  was  with  increased 
apprehension  that  we  saw  the  horsemen  come  back  on  their  cir- 
cling career. 

You  will  wonder  why  we  did  not  return  their  fire  ?     Our  guns 

carried  as  far  as  theirs.     Why  did  we  not  use  them,  while  the 

horsemen   were   within   range  T    Not  one  of  the   three  of  ni 

thought  of  drawing  a  trigger  I     You  will  wonder  at  this  ?     It 

eqnires  explanation. 

Know,  then,  that  the  five  men  who  galloped  round  us  were 
five  of  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world — no  doubt  the  picked 
riders  of  the  band.     Not  in  Arabia,  not  in  the  hippodromes  of        t 
Paris  or  London,  could  they  have  found  their  superiors — perhaps 
not  their  equals,  for  thcKe  men  literally  lived  ' .  the  saddle.     Each, 
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B8  hcs  approached  the  dangerous  circle  coTered  by  our  rifles,  dis- 
appeared hehvnc  thf.  hody  of  ku  horse.  A  boot  and  spar  over  tb« 
hollow  of  the  deep  saddle-tree,  perhaps  a  hand  grasping  the 
cither-lock  of  the  hcrst,  were  all  of  the  rider  that  could  be  seen. 
Presently  a  face  might  be  obser?ed,  suddenly  veiled  by  a  puflf  of 
»moke  from  the  carbine,  and  then  ducked  instantly  out  of  sight. 
Perhaps  the  barrel  of  the  piece  might  be  noticed  glancing  along 
the  horse's  counter,  while  the  stream  of  fire  pouring  forth,  told 
that  the  rider  had  taken  aim  under  the  throat  of  his  steed,  the 
latter  all  the  while  going  at  full  gallop. 

During  these  manoeuTres,  sharp  shots  as  my  comrades  were, 
and  fair  marksman  as  I  was  myself,  there  was  no  instant  when 
ire  could  have  hit  any  one  of  the  five  horsemen.  It  would  have 
been  easier  to  have  brought  down  a  bird  upon  the  wing.  Their 
horses  we  might  have  killed  or  crippled,  but  that  would  not  have 
repaid  us  for  the  risk  of  an  empty  rifle.  We  dared  not  waste  a 
bullet  on  the  horses.  This,  then,  was  our  reason  for  reserving 
our  fire. 

Do  not  fancy  from  this  my  prolixity  of  explanation,  that  we 
were  so  slow  in  comprehending  all  this.  No,  we  understood  oui 
situation  well  enough  ;  we  knew  that  to  discharge  our  pieces — 
even  though  a  horse  should  fall  to  every  shot — was  just  wha^ 
the  enemy  desired.  That  was  the  main  point  of  their  ruse;  but 
we  were  too  well  used  to  the  wiles  of  Indian  warfare  to  be  h& 
gulled  by  so  shallow  an  artifice.  Words  of  caution  passed  be 
tween  us,  and  we  stood  to  our  guns  with  as  much  patience  as  vc 
oould  command. 

It  was  tempting  enough — provoking,  I  should  rather  say  — 
thus  to  be  fired  at,  without  the  chance  of  returning  it ;  and  my 
tompanions,  notwithstanding  their  habitual  coolness,  chafed 
IDgrily  under  the  infliction. 

Once  more  the  five  horsemen  came  galloping  around  us,  and 
discharged  their  pieces  as  before;  but  this  time  with  more  etiect 
A  ballet  struck  Garey  in  the  shoulder,  tearing  away  a  patch  m 
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his  banting-flbirty  and  drawings  the  blood ;  while  aDotber  ve&l 
whizzing  past  the  cheek  of  Old  Rabe,  creasing  his  f^atskin  cap  ! 

"  Hooray  I"  shouted  the  latter,  clapping  his  hand  over  ibt 
place  where  the  lead  had  wounded  him.  "  Clost  enough  thet 
wur  !     Cuss  me,  eft  hain't  carried  away  one  o'  my  ears  !" 

And  the  old  trapper  accompanied  the  remark  with  a  wild 
reckless  laugh.  The  rent  of  the  bullet,  and  the  blood  upon  Gar- 
ey's  shoulder,  now  fell  under  his  eye,  and  suddenly  changing 
countenance,  he  exclaimed  ; 

"  By  the  tarnal  I  yur  hit.  Bill  ?    Speak,  boyee  T 

"  It's  nothin,"  promptly  replied  Garey — "  nothin  ;  only  a 
grease.     I  don't  feel  it." 

"  Yur  sure  ?" 

"  Sartin  sure." 

"  By  the  livin  catamount !"  exclaimed  Rube,  in  a  serious  tone, 
**  we  can't  stan  this  no  longer.  What's  to  be  done,  Billee  t 
Think,  boy  I" 

*'  We  must  make  a  burst  for  it,"  replied  Garey  ;  "  it's  our 
only  chance." 

"  Tur  no  use,"  said  Rube,  with  a  doubtful  shake  of  the  head« 
"  The  young  fellur  mout  git  clur  ;  but  for  you'n  me  thur's  not 
the  shaddy  o'a  chance.  They'd  catch  up  wi'  the  ole  mar  in  the 
flappin  o'  a  beayer's  tail,  an  yur  boss  ain't  none  o'  the  sooplest. 
Tur  no  nse." 

**  I  tell  you  it  are.  Rube,"  replied  Garey  impatiently.  **  Ton 
mount  the  white  hoss — he's  fast  enough — and  let  the  mar  slide; 
or  you  take  mine,  an  1*11  back  whitey.  We  mayent  get  clar  aU 
together  ;  but  we'll  string  the  niggers  out  on  the  parairy,  an  take 
them  one  arter  another.  It's  better  than  stanuin  byar  to  be  shot 
down  like  bnflaer  in  a  pen.  What  do  you  think,  capt'n  f"  add-' 
^d  he,  addressing  himself  to  me. 

Jupt  then  an  idea  had  occurred  to  me.  '*  Why  not  gallop 
-o  the  cliff T'  I  inquired,  looking  toward  the  mesa:  "thy  can't 
surround  us  there  ?    With  our  backs  to  the  rock,  and  our  hOr0t 
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m  fhmt  of  Q8,  we  may  defy  the  rabble.    We  might  easily  reach 
it  by  a  dash  " 

"  Sralp  me  !  ef  the  young  fellnr  ain't  right,"  cried  Rube,  m 
ermpting  my  speech.     "  It 's  the  very  idee,  plum  centre  f" 

"  It  are  !"  echoed  Garey — "  it  are  1  We  hain't  a  second  to 
lose  ;  they'll  be  roand  as  again  in  a  sqaalPs  jamp.  Look  yon 
deri" 

This  conversation  had  occupied  but  a  few  seconds  of  time.  It 
occurred  just  after  the  five  horsemen  had  the  second  time  emptied 
their  guns,  and  galloped  back  to  exchange  them.  Before  they 
could  return  to  deliver  a  third  fire,  our  determination  was  taken, 
and  we  had  hastily  undone  the  fastenings  of  our  horses,  and 
were  ready  to  mount.  This  we  accomplished  so  quietly,  that  it 
was  evident  the  enemy  had  not  perceived  us,  and  tlierefore  en- 
tertakied  no  suspicion  of  our  design ;  hence  the  road  towards  the 
mesa  was  still  perfectly  open  to  us.  In  another  minute,  however 
the  five  riders  would  have  been  circling  around  us,  and  that 
would  have  naturally  altered  our  situation. 

**  Hurry,  Rube  I"  cried  Garey — *'  hurry,  man,  and  le's  be  oflf  I'' 

**  Keep  cool,  Billce,"  rejoined  Rube,  who  was  adjusting  the 
bridle  of  Garey's  horse.  **  Plenty  o'  time,  I  tell  ee;  they  ain't  a 
Gomin  yit.  Ho-hoo  I  olegal!*'  he  continued,  addressing  himsell 
to  the  mare — "  ho-hoo  I  we're  a  gwine  to  leave  you  ahint  a  bit, 
out  I  reckon  yo'll  turn  up  agin.  They  won't  eat  ye,  anyhow  ;  so 
don't  be  skeart  about  thet,  ole  gal  1     Now,  Billee,  I'm  ready.'* 

It  was  time,  for  the  riders  were  again  spurring  forward  to 
surround  us. 

Without  waiting  to  observe  further,  we  all  three  leaped  siraul* 
ianeously  on  horseback;  and,  plying  the  spur  deeply,  shot  off  to 
*  direct  line  for  the  mesa. 

A  glance  behind  sho^ved  us  the  guerrilferos — the  whole  band 
coming  in  full  tilt  after  us,  while  their  cries  sounded  11  our  cars 
To  our  satisfaction,  we  saw  we  had  gained  ground  upon  them— 
our  sudden  start  having  taken  them  by  surprise,  and  produced 
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in  their  ranks  a  momentary  hesitauon.    We  had  no  fear  of  he!ng 
able  to  reach  the  mesa  before  they  coald  overtake  as. 

For  my  own  part,  I  coald  soon  have  ridden  oat  of  sight  alio- 
gether  5  so  coald  Garey,  moanted  on  the  white  steed,  that,  with 
only  a  raw-hide  halter,  was  beharing  splendidly.  It  was  Garey' 
own  horse,  a  strong  bat  slow  brate,  that  delayed  as;  he  way 
ridden  by  Rube ;  and  it  was  well  the  chase  was  not  to  be  a  louz 
one,  else  oar  parsaers  woald  have  easily  overhaaled  him.  Garey 
and  I  kept  by  his  side. 

"  Don't  be  afeerd,  Rabe  !"  shoated  Garey,  in  a  tone  of  ei>- 
coaragement ;  "  we  ain't  a  goin  to  leave  yon — we'll  stick  the- 
gither  !" 

*'  Yes,"  added  I,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  "  we  live  o* 
die  together  I" 

"  Hooray,  young  fellur  I"  cried  Rabe,  in  a  burst  of  wild  grati- 
tude— *'  hooray  for  you  1  I  know  yur  the  stuff,  an  won't  leave 
me  ahint,  though  1  gin  yon  the  slip  oncest — when  yon  mistuk  me 
for  the  grizzly.  He,  he,  hoo  1  But  then,  you  see  twur  no  use 
0'  my  stickin  to  you — ne'er  a  bit  o'  good.  .  Wagh  «  them  niggars 
nr  gettin  nigher !" 

We  were  riding  directly  for  the  middle  of  the  mesa,  whose 
cliff,  like  a  vast  wall,  rose  up  from  the  level  plain.  We  headed 
for  its  central  part,  as  though  we  expected  some  gate  to  open  ui 
the  rock  and  give  us  shelter  1 

Shouts  of  astonishment  could  be  heard  mingling  with  the  hoof* 
strokes.  Some  of  the  expressions  we  heard  distinctly.  "  Whith- 
er go  they  ?■'  "  Vaya !  do  they  intend  to  ride  up  the  cliff  V 
'*  Carrambo  !  vam  en  la  irampa  P  (Good  1  they  are  going  into 
the  trap  I) 

Shouts  of  exaltatiof.  followed,  as  they  saw  us  thus  voluntarily 
placing  ourselves  in  a  position  from  which  retreat  appeared  im 
possible. 

They  had  been  apprehensive,  on  our  first  galloping  off,  that  we 
might  be  mounted  on  swift  horses,  and  meditated  escaping  bj 
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q>eed  ;  bat  on  disco?eriug  that  this  was  not  our  intentiou,  cries 
of  joyful  import  were  heard  j  and  as  we  approached  the  cliff,  we 
8a w  them  deploying  behind  us,  with  the  design  of  hemming  us  iu. 
It  Was  just  the  movement  we  had  anticipated,  and  the  very  tiling 
we  wished  them  to  do. 

We  galloped  up  close  to  the  rocky  wall  before  drawing  bridle, 
then,  saddenly  tinging  onrsekes  to  the  ground,  we  placed  oar 
backs  to  the  cliff,  drew  our  horses  iu  front  of  as,  and  holding  the 
bridles  in  our  teeth,  raised  our  rifles  towards  the  foe.  Once 
more  the  three  shinning  tubes  were  levelled,  promising  certain 
death  to  the  first  who  should  approach  within  range. 


CHAPTER    XXXIT. 


Our  attitude  of  defence,  thus  suddenly  assumed,  produced  a 
quick  effect  apon  oar  pursuers,  who  pulled  ap  simultaneously  od 
the  prairie.  Some  who  had  been  foremost,  and  who  faacied  they 
had  ridden  too  near,  wheeled  round  and  galloped  back. 

''  Wagb  1"  ejaculated  Rube  ;  **  jest  look  at  'em  I  they've  tuk 
care  to  put  plenty  o'  paraira  atweea  our  guns  aad  thur  cowardly 
karkidges.    Wagh  1" 

We  at  oneo  perceived  the  advantage  of  our  new  position.  We 
could  all  three  show  front  wherever  the  enemy  threatened 
There  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  their  practising  the  surrouiid 
The  half-circle  behind  ns  was  covered  by  the  mesa,  and  thai 
rould  not  be  scaled.  We  had  only  to  guard  the  semicircle  in 
front — in  fact,  less  than  a  semicircle,  for  we  now  perceived  that 
(he  place  was  embayed,  a  sort  of  re-entering  angle  formed  by  two 
oblique  faces  of  the  cliff.     The  walls  that  flanked  it  extended 
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tnree  bnodred  yards  on  either  side,  so  that  no  coirer  coiomandeo 
our  position.  For  defence,  we  coold  not  hare  chosen  a  bcttei 
gitnation  ;  gallop  ronnd  as  tbej  might,  the  gnerrilleros  would  a) 
ways  find  ns  with  onr  teeth  towards  them  t  We  saw  oar  ai^ 
Tantage  at  a  glance. 

Neither  were  our  enemies  slow  to  perceive  it,  and  their  exvUi 
ittg  shouts  changed  to  exclamation  that  betokened  their  disap 
pointment. 

Almost  as  suddenly,  their  tone  again  c&anged,  and  cries  oi 
Irxmnph  once  more  rose  along  their  line. 

We  looked  forth  to  discover  the  cause.  To  onr  dismay,  we 
perceiTed  a  reinforcement  just  joining  them  t  Five  fresh  horRe> 
men  were  riding  up,  evidently  a  portion  of  the  band.  They 
appeared  to  have  come  from  behind  the  mesa — ^from  thedirectiOB 
of  the  rancheria — though,  as  we  galloped  forward,  we  had  nofc 
observed  tbem  :  the  mound  had  concealed  thehi  from  onr  view 
KotwltkstaDding  this  accessiou  to  their  strength,  their  cocragt 
did  not  appear  to  gain  by  it» 

Almost  on  the  instant  that  their  new  allies  arrived  opoit  the 
gronnd,  the  troop  filed  of  by  twos,  and  deployed  across  the  month 
of  the  little  bay  in  which  we  had  taken  shelter.  The  movement 
was  soon  completed,  and  six  pair  of  them  were  now  ranged  be* 
fore  us  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  The  remaining  three 
— ^Ijurra  and  two  others — kept  their  places  directly  in  front  of 
:».  In  one  of  the  latter  I  recognized  a  rnffian  whom  I  had  fro* 
quently  noticed  at  the  ranchera.  He  was  a  man  of  large  st», 
and,  what  is  rare  among  Mexicans,  red  haired  ;  but  I  believe  he 
was  a  Vizcaino,  He  was  familiarly  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
El  Zarr0  (the  Fox),  probably  on  account  of  the  hue  of  his  hair; 
And  I  had  haard  from  good  authority — that  of  the  akalde  hiinsdf* 
— that  the  fellow  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  saftendor. 
Indeed,  El  Zorro  made  little  secret  of  his  calling.  The  brigand 
of  Mexico  is  usually  well-known  to  his  countrymen.  I>uring 
Ui  intervals  of  leisare,  he  appears  in  the  popokMis  town^  waiki 
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boldly  throagh  the  streets,  and  freely  miDgleA  in  society.    Sacl 
fTfts  £1  Zorro,  one  of  the  right-hand  men  of  Ijurra. 

The  design  of  our  enemy  was  now  manifest :  they  had  no  inten 
tion  of  making  an  immediate  attack  upon  us;  they  saw  that  out 
retreat  was  impossible,  and  had  resolved  to  hold  us  in  siege, 
perhaps  till  thirst  and  hunger  should  force  us  to  surrender. 

Their  calculation  was  founded  on  probability.  If  their  valour 
was  weak,  their  cunning  was  strong  and  subtile. 

Rube  was  now  greatly  "  out  of  sorts."  When  he  saw  the 
guerrilleros  '*  fixing"  themselves  in  the  manner  described,  he 
seemed  to  regret  that  we  had  taken  our  stand  there. 

"  Wc'er  hyur  1"  he  exclaimed  peevishly,  "  an  how  ar  we  to  git 
clur  agin  ?  Scalp  me,  Bill  I  ef  we  hedn't  better  a  fit  'em  on  the 
paraira,  an  afore  we  gits  weak  wi'  hunger.  Wagh  1  I  kud  eat  a 
griskin  now,  an  a  good  chunk  o'  a  one.  Ay,  smoke  away  !" 
(some  of  the  Mexicans  had  lighted  their  cigars,  and  were  coolly 
puffing  at  them) — "  smoke  away,  durn  yur  1  yur  yeller-skinned 
skunks  I  ril  make  some  o'  ye  smoke  afore  mornin,  or  my  name 
ain't  Rube  Rawlins.  Gi's  a  bit  o'  bacca,  Bill  ;  maybe  it'll  take 
the  edge  off  o'  my  stummuk.  Wagh  1  I  feel  as  holler  about  the 
kidneys  as  my  ole  mar Qeehosophat !     See  the  mar  ?" 

The  emphatic  utterance  of  the  last  words  caused  Garey  and 
myself  to  look  towards  the  speaker,  and  then  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  pointed.  A  scene  came  before  our  eyes,  that,  spite  the 
depression  of  our  spirits,  caused  both  of  us  to  break  into  loud 
laughter. 

The  "  ole  mar,"  that  for  many  long  years  had  carried  Rube 
over  the  mountains  and  prairies,  was  a  creature  that  sjcarce 
yielded  to  himself  in  peculiarity. 

She  was  a  lank,  bare-ribbed,  high-boned  animal,  long-eared 
like  all  of  her  race,  for  she  belonged  to  the  race  of  Rosinaute. 
The  long  ears  caused  her  to  look  mulish,  and  at  a  distance  she 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  mixed  breed  ;  but  it  was  not  so 
— she  was  a  true  mustang,  and,  spite  of  her  degenerate  look,  a 
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pure  Audalusiaii.  She  seemed  to  buve  bcto,  at  an  curlier  [>oriod 
of  lier  life,  of  that  dun  yellowish  colour  known  as  "  clay  bank*'— 
a  coinmoii  hue  among  Mexican  horses;  but  time  and  scars  had 
metamorphosed  her,  and  gray  hairs  predominated,  particularly 
about  the  head  and  neck.  These  parts  were  covered  with  a  dirty 
grizzle  of  mixed  colour.  She  was  badly  wind-broken,  and  a  I 
stated  intervals,  of  several  minutes  each,  her  back,  from  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  lungs,  heaved  up  with  a  jerk,  as  though 
she  was  trying  to  kick,  aud  couldn't.  Her  body  was  as  thin  as 
a  rail,  and  her  head  habitually  carried  below  the  level  of  her 
shoulders  ;  but  there  was  something  m  the  twinkle  of  her  soli' 
tary  eye — for  she  had  but  one — that  told  you  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  girmg  ap  for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  Rube  often 
alleged,  "  she  was  game  to  the  backbone. 

Such  was  the  "  ole  mar,"  and  it  was  to  her  that  our  attention 
was  now  so  suddenly  called. 

Having  parted  from  her  on  the  prairie,  in  the  wild  gallop  that 
followed,  we  had  thought  no  more  of  the  creature,  not  caring — 
that  is,  Qarcy  aud  myself — what  became  of  her.  Kube,  how* 
ever,  was  far  from  sharing  our  indifference  as  to  her  fate.  He 
would  almost  as  soon  have  parted  with  one  of  his  **  cUiws  "  as 
that  same  faitlif  d  companion,  and  we  had  heard  him  expressing 
his  hopes  that  no  harm  would  come  to  her. 

Of  course,  we  had  concluded  that  she  would  either  be  shot  or 
lazoed  by  one  of  the  guerrilleros.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
this  was  not  to  be  her  fate  just  then.  Resolving  not  to  Iv 
parted  from  her  master  so  easily,  she  had  galloped  after  lu.  B^^ 
ing  slow,  she  soon  fell  behind,  and  for  a  while  was  mixed  up  wi  i. 
the  horses  of  the  guerrilleros.  Of  course  the  men  had  notic«  <i 
her,  but  seeing  that  she  was  a  worthless  brute,  had  not  deigmJ 
(0  make  a  capture  of  her. 

In  due  time  she  fell  into  the  rear  of  the  whole  troop  ;  but  even 
that  did  not  turn  her  from  her  original  intention,  and  at  the 
moment  of  Rube's  exclamation,  she  was  jest  breaking  throogli 
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the  line  of  deployment  on  her  way  to  join  bim.  From  tbe  man« 
ner  in  which  her  nose  was  held  as  she  ran,  she  appeared  to  be 
trailing  him  by  the  scent. 

Seeing  her  pass,  one  of  the  gnerrilleros  dashed  after  to  capture 
her  ;  perhaps  becaose  there  was  an  old  saddle  with  some  of 
Rube's  traps  buckled  upon  it  Mare,  laddle,  and  all,  were 
scarcely  worth  the  fling  of  a  lazo,  and  so  the  man  appeared  to 
think;  for  instead  of  using  his  lazo,  he  rode  forward  with  the  in- 
tention of  seiz'mg  the  mare  by  the  bridle. 

The  feat  proved  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment.  As  the  fel- 
low bent  down  to  grasp  the  rein,  tho^old  mare  uttered  one  ol 
her  wild  sipieals,  slewed  her  hind-quarters  about,  and  raising  her 
beels  high  m  the  air,  delivered  them  right  npon  the  ribs  of  the 
Mexican.  The  heavy  "  thud  "  was  heard  by  all  of  us  ;  and  the 
man  swayed  from  his  saddle,  and  fell  to  the  ground — to  all  ap- 
pearance badly  hurt,  and  most  probably  with  a  pair  of  broken 
ribs. 

The  squeal  of  the  mare  was  echoed  by  a  shrill  laugh  from  the 
throat  of  her  delighted  master  ;  and  not  until  she  had  galloped 
Tip  to  him,  did  he  cease  to  made  the  rocks  ring  with  his  wild 
cachinnatious. 

**  Wa-hoo — woop  I  yur  thur,  ole  gal  I"  he  shouted  as  the  ani- 
mal halted  before  him.  ^'  You  gin  'im  a  sockdolloger — you  did 
Yeeup  1  ole  blueskin  1  yur  welknm  back  !  an  ye've  fetched  my 
saddle  too  1  Hooray  !  Ain't  she  a  beauty,  Bill  f  She's  wuth 
her  weight  in  beaver-plew.  Wagh  I  that  'ee  ur,  ole  beeswax  i 
Kum  hyur  this  away — thur  now !" 

And  the  speaker  proceeded,  after  some  more  apostrophizing, 
to  draw  the  animal  closer  up  to  the  cliff,  placing  her  body  as  aik 
additional  barricade  in  front  of  his  own. 

Our  involuntary  mirth  was  of  short  duration  ;  it  was  interrupt 
Ml  by  an  object  that  filled  our  hearts  with  new  apprehension. 
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CHAPTER      XXXV. 


■L     ZOBRO 


Thi  new  object  of  dread  was  a  lar^  gnu,  wbiuh  had  1;ceo 
brought  upon  the  groaud  by  one  uf  those  latoly  arrived.  lu  all 
probability,  it  belonged  to  EI  Zorro,  as  it  was  in  his  bands  we 
first  observed  it.  It  appeared  to  be  a  long  masicet,  or  elephant- 
gun,  such  as  the  "  roers  '^  in  use  among  South  African  hunters. 
Whatever  sort  of  weapon  it  was,  we  soon  found,  to  our  annoyance, 
that  it  pitched  an  ounce  of  lead  nearly  twice  as  far  as  any  of  our 
rifles,  and  with  sufficient  precision  to  make  it  probable  that,  be* 
fore  the  sun  had  set.  El  Zorro  wonld  be  able  to  pick  off  our 
horses,  and  perhaps  ourselves,  in  detail.  It  wonld  be  half  an 
^jour  before  darkness  could  screen  us  with  its  friendly  shelter, 
and  he  had  already  commenced  practice.  His  first  shot  had 
been  fired.  The  bullet  struck  the  cliff  close  to  my  own  head, 
scattering  the  fragments  of  gypsum  rock  about  my  ears,  and 
then  fell,  flattened  like  a  Spanish  dollar,  at  my  feet. 

The  report  was  far  louder  than  that  of  either  carbine  or  e»- 
eopette  ;  and  an  ejaculation  from  Rube,  as  he  saw  the  effect  of 
the  shot,  followed  by  his  usual  ominous  whistle,  told  that  the 
old  trapper  was  not  disposed  to  make  light  of  this  new  piece  of 
ordnance.  Neither  was  Garey  His  look  testified  to  what  all 
three  of  us  were  thinking — which  was,  that  this  mode  of  attack 
was  likely  to  put  us  in  a  more  awkward  dilemma  ihan  we  had 
yet  been  placed  in.  El  Zorro  might  shoot  us  down  at  his  leisure 
With  our  rifles,  we  could  neither  answer  his  fire,  nor  silence  it 
Our  peril  was  obvious. 

The  sal  tend  or  had  delivered  his  first  shot  "  off  hand,"  for  w* 
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liad  seen  him  lerel  the  piece.  Perhaps  it  was  lortanate  for  ni 
he  had  not  taken  aim  over  a  'Mean  ;"  bnt  fortune  from  that 
source  was  not  going  to  favour  us  any  farther  ;  for  we  now  ob- 
served Ijurra  stick  two  lances  obliqnely  in  the  ground,  so  as  to 
cross  each  other  at  a  proper  height,  thus  forming  as  perfect  a 
rest  as  marksman  could  have  desired. 

As  («Don  as  the  gun  was  reloaded,  El  Zorro  knelt  behind  the 
lances,  placed  his  barrel  in  the  fork,  and  once  more  took  aim. 

I  fell  satisfied  he  was  aiming  at  me,  or  my  horse.  Indeed,  the 
direction  of  the  long  dark  tube  would  have  told  me  so;  but  I  saw 
Ijui^ra  directing  him,  and  that  made  me  sure  of  it.  I  had  little 
fear  foi  myself.  I  was  sheltered  sufficiently,  but  I  trembled  for 
the  brave  horse  that  shielded  me. 

I  waited  with  anxious  heart.  I  saw  the  blase  of  the  priming 
as  it  paffed  upward  ;  the  red  flame  projected  from  the  muzzle, 
and  simultaneously  I  felt  the  shock  of  the  heavy  bullet  striking 
upon  my  horse.  Splinters  of  wood  flew  about  my  face  ;  they 
were  fragments  of  the  saddle-tree.  The  ball  had  passed  through 
the  pommel,  but  my  noble  steed  was  untouched  I  It  was  a  close 
shot,  however — too  close  to  allow  of  rejoicing,  so  long  as  others 
of  the  like  were  to  follow. 

I  was  getting  as  ''riled  "  as  Rube  himself,  when,  all  at  once, 
a  significant  shout  from  the  old  trapper  drew  my  attention  from 
El  Zorro  and  his  gun.  Rube  was  on  my  right,  and  I  saw  that 
be  was  pointing  along  the  bottom  of  the  cliif  to  some  object  in 
Uiat  direction.  I  could  not  see  what  it  was,  as  his  horses  were 
in  the  way  ;  but  the  next  moment  I  observed  him  hurryiug  them 
Along  the  cliff,  at  the  same  time  calling  to  Oarey  and  myself  to 
follow. 

I  lost'  no  time  in  putting  my  horse  in  motion,  and  Garey  ah 
nasiily  trotted  after. 

We  had  not  advanced  many  paces  before  we  comprehended 
the  strange  behaviour  of  our  companion. 

Scarcely  twenty  yards  from  wher?  we  h^  first  »)*Jted,  aiargf 
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roek  rested  opoo  the  plaio.  It  was  a  fragment  that  bad  fallet 
from  tbe  cliff,  and  was  now  l}ing  seTeral  feet  from  iti  base  ;  il 
was  of  such  size,  and  in  such  a  position,  that  th^re  was  ampk 
tfpace  behind  it  to  shelter  both  men  and  horses — room  for  us  alH 

We  were  only  astonished  we  had  not  obserred  it  sooner  ;  bul 
this  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  its  c'oloor  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  that  of  the  cliff,  and  it  was  difficalt,  eveo  at  twenty 
yards'  distance,  to  distinguish  it  from  tbe  latter.  Besides,  our 
eyes,  from  the  moment  of  OBr  halting,  had  been  tamed  in  ano- 
ther direction. 

We  did  not  stay  to  gire  words  to  our  surprise  ;  but  harrying 
our  horses  along  with  us,  with  joyful  exclamations  we  glided  be- 
hind the  rock,  s 

It  was  not  an  echo  of  our  joy,  but  a  cry  of  disappointed  rage 

*  that  pealed  along  the  line  of  the  guerrilla.     They  saw  at  once 

that  their  long  gun  would  no  longer  avail  them,  and  both  Ijurra 

and  his  marksmen  were  now  seen  dancing  orer  the  ground  like 

madmen.     El  SiOrro's  metier  was  at  an  end. 

A  more  perfect  "  harbour  of  refuge "  could  not  bare  been 
found  in  all  prairie-land.  As  Qarey  alleged,  it  "  beat  tree-tim- 
ber all  hollow  P  A  little  fortress,  in  fact,  in  which  we  might 
defy  eren  twice  the  number  of  our  assailants — unless,  indeed, 
they  should  wax  desperately  brare,  and  try  us  hand  to  hand. 

Our  sudden  disappearance  had  created  a  new  sensation  in  their 
ranks.  From  their  shouts,  we  could  tell  that  some  of  them  re- 
garded it  with  feelings  of  wonder — perhaps  with  emotions  of  a 
still  stronger  kind.  We  could  hear  the  exclamations  '*  Carrai  f 
*^  Carramho  P^  with  the  phrase  "  Ics  demonioM  P'  passing  from 
month  to  mouth.  Indeed,  from  the  position  which  they  occupied, 
it  must  have  appeared  to  them  that  we  had  gone  into  the  cliff  I 
Tlie  separation  of  the  rock  from  the  wall  behind  it  was  not  per- 
f*ep^jb1efrom  the  plain,  else  we  should  have  perceived  it  as  we 
rode  forward. 

If  our  enemies  knew  of  this  out-lying  boulder,  it  was  strange 
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they  had  left  the  waj  open  to  so  safe  a  retreat — strange,  since  it 
did  not  correspond  with  the  cunning  they  had  otherwise  givet 
proofs  of — and  yet  stranger  they  should  be  ignorant  of  its  exis* 
iance  Most  of  them  were  natives  of  this  frontier,  and  must 
have  frequently  visited  the  mesa,  which  was  one  of  the  "lions" 
of  the  district.  Perhaps  they  had  never  troubled  their  thoughts 
about  it.  There  is  tio  people  who  takes  less  interest  in  the 
rare  features  of  their  beautiful  country  than  the  Mexicans. 
Nature  charms  them  not  A  Mexican  dwelling  with  a  garden 
around  it  is  a  rarity — a  lawn  or  a  shrubbery  is  never  seen  ;  but 
indeed  nature  has  bounteously  supplied  them  with  all  these. 
They  dwell  amidst  scenes  of  picturesque  beauty  ;  they  gaze 
over  green  savannas^— down  into  deep  barrancas — up  to  the 
fmow-crowned  summits  of  mighty  mountains — without  experienc- 
ing one  emotion  of  the  sublime.  A  tortured  bull,  a  steel-galved 
cock,  Roman  candles,  and  the  Chinese  wheel,  are  to  them  the 
sights  of  superior  interest,  and  fvrnish  them  with  all  their  petty 
emotions.  So  is  it  with  natioDS,  as  with  men  who  have  passed 
the  ago  of  their  strength,  and  reached  the  period  of  senility  and 
fecond  childhood. 

But  there  was  another  aod  perhaps  a  better,  reason  why  none 
of  our  adversaries  should  be  intimate  with  the  locality.  As  my 
companions  alleged,  the  spot  was  a  favorite  halting-place  of  the 
Gomanchea — iheff  have  an  eye  for  the  picturesque — but  perhaps 
the  existence  of  a  spring  that  was  near  had  more  to  do  in  guid* 
ing  the  preference  of  these  "  lords  of  the  prairies."  The  mesa 
therefore,  had  for  years  been  dangerous  ground,  and  little  trod 
:len  by  the  idle  curious  Possibly  not  one  of  the  heroes  we  sa? 
Vforo  us  had  for  years  ventured  so  far  out  upon  the  plains 
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CHAPTER  XXXV  L 


A    FLAN     OF     ESOAP.I. 


If  oar  enemies  were  awed  b^  oar  saddea  disappearance,  it  wm 
Boon  robbed  of  its  mysterioas  character.  Oar  faces,  and  the 
dark  barrels  of  oa*  rifles,  visible  around  the  edges  of  the  white 
rock,  must  have  dispelled  all  ideas  of  the  sapernataral.  Having 
hastily  disposed  of  our  horses,  we  had  placed  ourselves  thus — in 
case  of  a  charge  being  made — though  of  this  we  had  no  longei 
any  great  apprehension  ;  and  still  less  as  we  watched  the  move* 
me!its  of  our  adversaries. 

El  Zorro  continued  for  some  time  to  fire  his  big  gun — the 
bullets  of  which  we  could  dodge  as  easily  as  if  they  had  been 
turnips  hurled  at  us — and  the  leaden  missiles  fell  harmlessly  at 
our  feet.  Seeing  this,  the  salteador  at  length  ceased  firing,  and 
with  another,  rode  oS  in  the  direction  of  the  settlements,  no 
doubt  on  some  errand. 

One  pair  of  eyes  was  sufficient  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
besiegers.  Garey  undertook  this  duty,  leaving  Rnbe  and  myself 
free  to  think  over  some  plan  of  escape. 

That  we  were  not  to  be  attacked  was  now  certain.  We  had 
the  choice,  then,  of  two  alternatives — either  to  keep  the  position 
we  were  in  till  thirst  should  force  us  to  surrender,  or  attack 
th^ni,  and  by  a  bold  amp  cut  our  way  through  their  line.  As  to 
the  former,  we  well  knew  that  thirst  would  soon  compel  us  to 
yield.  Hunger  we  dreaded  not.  We  had  our  knives,  and  before 
us  a  plentiful  stock,  of  that  food  on  which  the  prairie  wanderer 
often  sustains  life.  '*  H^rse-beef"  we  had  all  eaten,  and  could 
do  so  again  ;  but  for  the  sister  appetite — thirst — we  had  madf 
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no  provision.  Our  gourd-canteens  were  empty — had  been  empty 
for  hours — we  were  actually  pushing  for  the  fMsa  spring  when 
the  enemy  first  came  in  sight.  We  were  then  athirst  ;  but  the 
excitement  of  the  skirmish,  with  the  play  of  passion  incident 
thereto,  had  augmented  the  appetite,  and  already  were  we  a 
prey  to  its  keenest  pangs.  We  mumbled  as  we  talked,  for  each 
uf  u«  was  chewing  the  leaden  bullet.  Thirst,  then,  we  dreaded 
even  more  than  our  armed  enemy. 

The  other  alternative  was  a  desperate  one — now  more  desper* 
ate  than  ever,  from  the  increased  number  of  our  foes.  To  cut 
our  way  through  them  had  no  other  signification  than  to  fight 
the  whole  party  hand  to  hand  ;  and  we  regretted  we  had  not 
done  so  when  only  eleven  were  opposed  to  us. 

A  httle  reflection,  however,  convinced  us  that  we  were  in  a 
yet  better  position.  We  could  make  the  attempt  in  the  daVkness. 
Night  would  favour  us  to  some  extent.  Could  we  succeed  by  a 
bold  dash  in  breaking  through  their  deployed  line,  we  might  es- 
z&pe  under  the  friendly  cover  of  darkness,  and  the  confusion 
;onsequent  npon  the  m^lee. 

There  was  probability  in  this.     The  boldest  was  clearly  the** 
wisest  course  we  could  pursue.     Desperate  it  appeared.     One  or 
other  of  us  might  fall,  but  it  offered  the  only  ho)>e  that  any  of 
*JH  might  get  free,  for  we  knew  that  to  surrender  was  to  be  shot 
— perhaps  worse — tortured. 

We  had  but  faint  hopes  of  a  rescue,  so  faint,  we  scarcely 
entertained  them.  I  knew  that  my  friends,  the  rangers,  would 
be  in  search  of  me.  Wheatley  and  Hulingsworth  would  not  give 
me  up  without  making  an  effort  for  my  recovery  ;  but  then  the 
•earch  would  be  made  in  a  different  direction — that  in  which  I 
had  gone,  and  which  lay  many  miles  from  the  route  by  the  mesa. 
Even  had  they  thonght  of  sending  to  the  mound,  the  search  must 
have  been  already  made,  and  the  party  returned  from  it.  Too 
!ong  time  had  elapsed  to  make  any  calculation  on  a  chance*  like 
this     The  hope  was  not  worth  holding,  and  we  ho^d  it  not 
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For  some  time,  Rube  aod  I  thought  in  oombiDatioo,  canvass 
iiig  the  details  of  the  plan  that  had  offered.  After  a  while  we 
stood,  apart,  aud  each  parsaed  the  train  of  his  own  reflectious. 

1  declare  that  in  that  hoar  I  had  more  painfal  thoughts  thar 
those  that  sprang  from  the  peril  of  my  situation  ;  this  I  solcmclj 
declare, 

I  have  already  said,  that  when  I  first  recognized  the  leader  of 
the  guerrilla,  I  experienced  an  unpleasaiit  suspicion.  Since  then, 
I  had  not  time  to  dwell  upon  it — self-preservation  engrossing  all 
my  thoughts.  Now,  that  1  found  more  leisure  for  reflection,  the 
dire  doubt  returned  in  full  strength,  and  I  bitterly  pondered  upon 
it.  Need  I  name  the  subject  of  my  wretched  reflections  f  Isolioa 
de  Vargas  ! 

Knew  the  of  this  f  Knew  she  that  Ijurra  was  the  chief  of  a 
guerrilla  ?  Her  cousin — sharer  of  the  same  roof — she  could 
scarcely  be  ignorant  of  it  I  Who  set  him  ou  our  trail  ?  Oh, 
bitter  thought  I  was  the  hunt  of  the  wild-horse  a  ruse — a  scheme 
— to  separate  me  from  my  command,  and  thus  render  it  an  easier 
prey  to  the  Mexican  guerrilleros  ?  Perhaps  my  straggling  fol- 
lowers were  by  this  cut  off  f  Perhaps  the  post  had  been  attack- 
ed by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy — captured  f  I  was  not  only 
to  lose  life,  but  had  already  lost  my  honor.  I,  the  proud  cap- 
tain of  a  boasted  troop,  to  be  thus  entrapped  by  artifice — the 
artifice  of  a  woman  I 

My  heart,  overwhelmed  with  such  bitter  fancies,  stayed  not 
to  reason. 

Presently  followed  a  calmer  interval,  and  I  began  to  discasai 
the  probability  of  my  suspicions.  What  motive  coald  «he  have 
to  plot  my  destruction  ?  Surely  not  from  any  feeling  of  lore 
for  her  country,  and  hatred  towards  its  enemies  ?  From  all  I 
had  learned,  no  such  sentiment  existed  in  her  mind,  but  rather 
an  oppobite  one — a  truer  patriotism.  She  was  a  woman  of  suf- 
ficient aim  and  intellect  to  have  a  feeling  one  way  or  the  other  | 
but  had  I  not  good  grounds  for  believing  her  a  friend  to  chu 
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eaa8e  ;  a  foe  to  the  tyrants  we  woald  coDqaor  f  If  otherwise,  I 
was  the  Tictim  of  profoond  deceptioQ  and  unparalleled  hypocrisy  < 

Perhaps,  however,  her  feeling  was  personal,  not  national. 
Was  1  alone  the  object  of  her  hatred  ?  Had  I  done  aught  bj 
word  cr  deed  to  call  forth  her  antagonism — to  deserve  such  crue! 
vengeance  ?  If  so,  I  was  sadly  ignorant  of  the  fact.  If  sh€ 
hated  me,  she  hated  one  who  loved  keff  with  his  whole  soul  ab- 
8:>rbed  in  the  passion.  But  no,  I  could  not  think  that  I  was  an 
obj'.ct  of  hatred  to  her.  Why  should  she  hate  me  ?  How  couLl 
she? 

I  coold  think  of  but  one  motive  why  she  should  make  herself 
instrumental  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  ruin.  It  was  explica- 
ble only  on  the  presumption  that  she  was  attached  to  Ijurra — 
that  Rafael  Ijurra  was  the  lord  of  her  heart.  If  so,  he  could 
easily  bend  it  to  his  will — for  this  is  bat  the  sequence  of  the 
other — could  influence  her  to  whatever  act. 

As  for  Ijurra,  there  was  motive  enough  for  his  hostility,  even 
to  the  seeking  of  my  life.  The  insult  put  upon  him  at  our  first 
meeting — the  knowledge  that  I  loved  her — for  I  was  certaia  he 
knew  it — with  the  additional  fact  that  I  was  an  enemy— one  of 
the  invaders — of  his  country.  These  were  sufiScient  motives 
though,  doubtless,  the  two  first  far  outweighed  the  other:  with 
Rafael  Ijurra,  revenge  and  jealousy  were  stronger  passions  than 
patriotism. 

Then  came  consolation — thoughts  of  brighter  hue.  In  the 
face  of  all  was  the  fact,  that  the  white  steed  had  heenfcund^  and 
japtured  1  There  stood  the  beautiful  creature  before  my  eyes. 
There  was  no  deception  in  that — there  could  be  none — no  scheme 
could  have  contrived  a  contingency  so  remarkable. 

Ijurra  might  easily  have  known  of  the  expedition  without  hit 
agency.  Its  result  he  would  have  learned  from  the  returned 
vaqueros.  He  had  time  enough  then  to  collect  his  band,  and 
^et  after  me.  Perhaps  she  eveu  knew  not  that  he  was  a  leader 
of  gaerrilleros  ?    I  had  heard  that  his  movements  were  shrouded 
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in  mjstery — that  mystery  which  covers  toe  designs  cf  the  ad 
Teutarer.  He  had  served  in  the  school  of  ADtonio  Lopez  d< 
Santa  Anna — fit  master  of  deception.  Isolina  might  be  innocent 
even  of  the  knowledge  of  his  acts. 

I  re-read  Isoliua's  letter,  weighing  every  word.  Strange 
epistle,  but  Qatural  to  the  spirit  that  had  dictated  it.  lu  iia 
pages  1  coald  trace  no  evidence  of  treason.  No  ;  Isolina  was 
oyal— she  was  true  1 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

ELIJAH     QUACKENBdSS* 

While  these  reflections  were  passing  through  my  mind,  I  was 
standing,  or  rather  leaning,  with  my  back  against  the  boulder, 
and  my  face  towards  the  wall  of  the  mesa.  Directly  in  front  of 
me  was  a  recess  or  indentation  in  the  cliff,  carried  groove-like 
upward,  and  deepening  as  it  approached  the  summit,  it  was  a 
slight  gorge  or  furrow,  evidently  formed  by  the  attrition  of  water, 
and  probably  the  conduit  of  the  rain  that  fell  upon  the  table 
surface  of  the  mound. 

Though  the  cliffs  on  each  side  were  perfectly  vertical,  the 
gorge  had  a  considerable  inclination  ;  and  the  instant  my  eyea 
rested  upon  it,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  precipice  at  this  point 
could  be  scaled  1 

Up  to  this  moment,  I  had  not  thought  of  such  a  thing  ;  for  I 
Lttd  been  under  the  impression — from  what  my  companions  had 
told  me — that  the  summit  of  the  mesa  was  inaccessible. 

Rousing  myself  to  more  energetic  observation,  I  scrntiuizod 
the  cliff  from  base  to  summit ;  and  the  more  I  regarded  it,  the 
•tconger  grew  my  conviction  thsvt,  withoat  great  difficulty^  aa 
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*  Vi/c  clhuber  might  reach  the  top.  There  were  knob-like  pnj- 
toberances  on  the  rock  that  would  serve  as  footholds,  and  here 
and  there,  Binall  bushes  of  the  trailing  cedar  hung  out  from  the 
seams,  that  would  materially  assist  any  one  making  the  ascent 

While  scanning  these  peculiarities,  I  was  startled  by  observing 
seyeral  abrasions  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  These  marks  appeared 
quite  fresh,  and  evidently  made  by  some  other  agency  than  that 
of  the  elements. 

After  a  short  examination,  I  became  convinced  that  they 
were  marks  made  by  a  human  foot — the  scratches  of  a  strong- 
soled  shoe.     Beyond  a  doubt,  the  cliff  had  been  scaled  ' 

My  first  impulse  was  to  communicate  the  discovery  to  my 
companions  ;  but  I  forebore  for  a  while — in  order  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  the  person  who  had  made  this  daring  attempt  had  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit. 

Twilight  was  on,  and  I  could  get  only  an  indistinct  view  of 
the  gorge  at  its  upper  part,  but  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me 
that  the  attempt  had  been  successful. 

What  bold  fellow  bad  ventured  this  ?  and  with  what  object  ? 
were  the  questions  I  naturally  asked  myself. 

Vague  recollections  were  stirring  within  me  ;  presently  they 
grew  more  distinct,  and  all  at  once  I  was  able  to  answer  both 
the  interrogatories  I  had  put  I  knew  the  man  who  had  climbed 
that  cliff.     I  only  wondered  I  had  not  thought  of  him  before  I 

Among  the  many  odd  characters  in  the  piebald  band,  of  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  chief,  not  the  least  odd  was  one  who  an- 
swered to  the  euphonious  name  of  "  Elijah  Quackenboss.'  He 
was  a  mixtnre  of  Yankee  and  German,  originating  somewhere  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  been  a  schoolmaster 
among  his  native  hills- <-had  picked  up  some  little  book-learning  ; 
but  what  rendered  him  more  interesting  to  me  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  botanist.  Kot  a  very  scientific  one,  it  is  true  ;  but  ic 
whatever  way  obtained,  he  possessed  a  respectable  knowledge  o) 
flora  and  st/lvia,  and  evinced  an  aptitude  for  the  study  not  info 
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rior  to  Liunseus  himself.  The  more  surprising  was  this,  that  sack 
inciirvations  are  somewhat  rare  among  Americans — bnt  Qaackeo- 
boss  no  doubt  drew  his  instincts  from  his  Teatonic  ancestry. 

If  his  intellectoal  disposition  was  odd,  not  less  so  was  his  phy- 
sical. His  person  was  tall,  crooked,  and  lanky  ;  and  none  of 
those  members  that  should  have  been  counterparts  of  each  other 
seemed  exactly  to  match.  His  arms  were  odd  ones — his  limbs 
unlike  ;  and  all  four  looked  as  if  they  had  met  by  accident,  and 
could  not  agree  upon  anything  ;  his  eyes  were  no  better  mated, 
and  never  consented  to  look  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  with  th« 
right  one,  Elijah  Quackenboss could  ''sight"  a  rifle,  and  driTeio 
a  nail  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance. 

From  his  odd  habits  his  companions — the  rangers — regarded 
him  as  hardly  *'  square  ;"  but  this  idea  was  partially  derived  from 
soeing  him  engaged  in  his  botanical  researches — an  occupation 
that  to  them  appeared  simply  absurd.  They  knew,  however, 
that "  Dutch  Lige  " — such  was  his  sobriquet— could  shoot  **  plum 
centre  f  and  notwithstanding  his  quiet  demeanor,  had  proved 
himself  ''  good  stuff  at  the  bottom  f  and  this  shielded  him 
from  the  ridicule  he  would  otherwise  have  experienced  at  their 
hands. 

Than  Quackenboss,  a  more  ardent  student  of  botany  I  ncvei 
saw.  No  labor  retarded  him  in  the  pnrsnit.  No  matter  how 
wearied  with  drill  or  otherduties,  the  moment  the  hours  became  Iria 
own,  he  would  be  off  in  search  of  rare  plants,  wandering  far  from 
camp,  and  at  times  placing  himself  in  situations  of  extreme  danger. 
Since  his  arrival  on  Texan  ground,  he  had  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  studjr  of  the  cadacea,  and  now  having  reached  Mex* 
'co,  the  home  of  these  singular  endogeus,  he  might  be  said  to 
have  gone  cactus  mad.  Every  day  his  researches  disclosed  tc 
him  new  forms  of  cactus  or  cereus,  and  it  was  in  connection  wi»h 
one  of  these  that  he  was  now  recalled  to  my  memory.  I  remem- 
bor  his  having  told  me — for  a  similarity  of  tastes  frequently 
broaght  us  into  conversation — of  bis  having  discovered,  bat  a 
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few  days  before,  a  new  and  singular  species  of  mamiUaria,  He 
had  foond  it  growing  upon  a  prarie  mound  which  he  had  cMmly 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  botany,  adding  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  observed  the  species  only  upon  the  top  of  this 
nound,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  surrounding  country. 

This  moQn<?  was  our  n^esa.  It  had  been  climbed  by  Elijah 
Qoackenbog?  ! 

If  he,  awhwa,rd  animal  that  he  was,  had  been  able  to  scale  the 
height,  why  could  not  we  ? 

This  was  mj  reflection  ;  and  without  staying  to  consider 
what  advantage  we  should  derive  from  such  a  proceeding,  I  com- 
municated the  discovery  to  my  companions. 

Both  appeared  delighted,  and  after  a  short  scrutiny,  declared 
the  path  practicable.  Garey  believed  he  could  easily  go  up  ; 
and  Rube  in  his  terse  way  said,  that  his  '*  jeints  wa'nt  so  stiff 
yet ;"  only  a  mouth  ago  he  had ''  clomb  a  wuss-looking  bluff  than 
it." 

But  now  the  reflection  occurred,  to  what  purpose  should  we 
make  the  ascent  f  We  could  not  escape  in  that  way  I  There 
was  no  chance  of  our  being  able  to  descend  upon  the  other  side^ 
for  there  the  cliff  wa3  impracticable.  The  behavior  of  the 
guerrilleros  had  given  proof  of  this.  Some  time  before,  Ijurra, 
with  another,  had  gone  to  the  rear  of  the  mound,  evidently  to 
reconnoitre  it,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  assail  us  from  behind. 
But  they  had  returned  and  their  gestures  betokened  their  disap- 
pointment. 

Why,  then,  should  we  ascend,  if  we  could  not  also  descend  on 
the  opposite  side  f  True  upon  the  summit  we  should  be  per- 
fectly safe  from  an  attack  of  the  guerrilla,  but  not  from  Ihirsi, 
and  this  was  the  enemy  we  now  dreaded.  Water  would  not  be 
found  on  the  top  of  the  mesa.  It  could  not  better  our  situa- 
tion to  go  there ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  be  in  a  wonse 
"fix*'  than  ever.  So  said  Garey.  Where  we  were,  we  had 
•or  horse&*-a  spare  one  to  eat  wheo  that  became  necessary,  and 
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the  others  to  aid  os  in  oar  attempt  to  Mcape.  Should  we  climb 
the  cliff,  these  mast  be  left  behind.  From  the  top  was  less  thon 
fiftj  yards,  aad  oar  rifles  woold  still  corer  them  from  the  clatefa 
of  our  enemies,  bat  to  wliat  adyaatage  ?  Like  ourselves,  tbej 
ODust  in  time  fiall  before  thirst  and  hanger. 

The  gleam  of  hope  died  within  on,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprang 
op. 

It  could  in  nowise  serre  ns  to  scale  the  cliff :  we  were  better 
in  our  present  position  ;  we  could  hold  that  so  long  as  thirst 
would  allow  ns.  We  could  not  do  more  within  the  granite  walla 
of  an  impregnable  fortress. 

This  was  the  conclosion  at  which  Oarey  and  I  had  Bimnltan^ 
eously  arriTed. 

Knbe  had  not  yet  expressed  himself.  The  oM  man  was  stand- 
ing with  both  hands  clutching  his  long  rifle,  the  butt  of  which 
rested  upon  the  ground.  He  held  the  piece  near  the  muzzle, 
partially  leaning  upon  it,  while  he  appeared  gazing  intently  into 
the  barrel.  This  was  one  of  his  "  ways  "  when  endeayoring  to 
unravel  a  knotty  question  ;  and  Garey  and  I,  knowing  this  pe* 
cnliarity  on  the  part  of  the  old  trapper,  remained  silent — leafing 
faim  to  the  free  development  of  his  **  instincts.^' 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

THB  TRAP  EMPTT. 

For  sevepal  minutes  Rube  preserved  his  meditative  attitude, 
nithont  uttering  a  word  or  making  the  slightest  motion.  At 
length,  a  low  but  cheerful  whistle  escaped  his  lips,  and  at  th^ 
same  time  his  body  became  erect. 

"  Eh  ?  what  is't,  old  boy  V  inquired  Qarey,  who  understood 
the  signal,  and  Inew  that  the  vrhistle  denoted  some  discoyeij. 
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Riibe  s  reply  wa«  the  iDterr^gmtory  :  "  Haw  loDg^s  yur  trait 
lope,  Bill  r 

"It  are  tiiia  .ty  yards — good  mizyure,"  answered  Garey. 

'*  An  yars,  young  fellur  ?" 

**  About  the  same  length — perhaps  a  yard  or  two  more." 

**  Gcod  t''  ejaculated  the  questioner,  with  a  satisfied  look. 
*  we'll  fool  them  niggnr^  yit— irc  will  I'' 

"  Hooraw  for  yon,  old  boy  I  you've  hit  on  some  plan,  hain't 
fvu  1"    This  was  Garey's  interrogatory. 

"  Sartintly,  I  heat." 

''  Let's  have  it  then,  kummarade,"  «aid  Garey,  seeing  that 
Rube  had  relapsed  into  silence  ;  **  their  ain't  much  time  to  think 
o'  things " 

*'  Plenty  o'  time,  Billee  I  Don't  be  so  durned  impatient  boy  I 
Thur's  gobs  o'  time.  I'll  stake  my  ole  mar  agin  the  young  fel- 
iur'tj  black  hoss,  thet  we'll  be  out  o'  this  scrape  afore  sunup. 
Geebosophat  I  how  tho'Il  cuss  when  they  finds  the  trap  empy. 
He,  he,  he — ho,  ho,  hoo  !" 

And  the  old  sinner  continued  to  laugh  for  some  seconds,  as 
eooUy  and  cheerfully  as  if  no  enemy  was  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  the  spot. 

Garey  and  I  were  chafing  with  impatience,  but  we  knew 
that  o«ir  comrade  was  in  one  of  his  queer  moods,  and  it  was 
no  use  attempting  to  push  him  faster  than  he  was  dbposod  to  go. 

When  his  chuckling  fit  was  ended,  he  assumed  a  more  serious 
air,  and  once  more  appeared  to  busy  himself  with  the  calculation 
of  some  problem.     He  spoke  in  soliloquy. 

**  Twenty  yurds  o'  Bill's,"  muttered  he,  "  an  twenty  o'  the 
youftg  fellur's  ur  forty  ;  an  royen — it  ur  sixteen  yurds— makt 
the  hul  fifty  an  six  ;  ye-es,  fifty-six  preezactly.  Then  thur's  the 
knots  to  come  ofif  o'  thet,  though  fornenst  'em  thur'fl  bridles 
Wagh  1  thur's  rope  aplenty,  an  enough  oyer,  to  string  up  half  a 
score  o'  tiiem  yeller-bellies,  ef  ever  I  gits  holten  'em  And 
wnU  1 1    Wagh  I" 
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During  this  arithmetical  process.  Robe,  instead  of  gazing  anj 
longer  into  the  barrel  of  bis  rifle,  bad  kept  his  eyes  wandering 
op  and  down  the  cliff.  Before  be  bad  ceased  talking,  botlr 
Garey  and  myself  had  divined  bis  plan,  but  we'  refrained  fioa 
telling  him  so.  To  bare  anticipated  the  old  trapper  in  his  dit> 
closure  would  have  been  a  mortal  offence. 

We  waited  for  him  to  make  it  known. 

'*  Now,  boyes  I"  said  he  at  length,  *'  hyur's  how  well  git  clur. 
Fust  an  fo'must,  we'll  crawl  up  yander,  soon's  it  gits  dark  enough 
to  kiyer  us.  Seconds,  weMl  toat  our  trail-ropes  along  wi'  us. 
Thuds,  we'll  jine  the  three  thegither,  an  ef  thet  ain't  long  enough, 
a  kupple  o'  bridles  'ill  help  out.  Fo'th,  we'll  tie  the  eend  o*  the 
rope  to  a  sapling  up  thur  on  top,  an  then  slide  down  the  bluff  on 
t'other  side,  do  ee  see  ?  Fift,  oncest  down  on  the  prairie,  we'll  - 
put  straight  for  the  settlements.  Sixt  an  lastest,  when  we  gits 
thur,  we'll  gather  a  wheen  o'  the  young  fellur's  rangers,  take  a 
bee-line  back  to  the  mound,  an  gie  these  hynr  niggurs  such  a 
lambaystin  as  they  hain't  bed  since  the  war  begun.     Now  9" 

*•  Now  "  meant,  what  think  you  of  the  plan  ?  Mentally,  botL 
Garey  and  I  had  already  approved  of  it,  and  we  promptly  signi- 
6ed  our  approval.  It  really  promised  well.  Should  we  succeed 
in  carrying  out  the  details  without  being  detected,  it  was  prob- 
able enough  that  within  a  few  hours  we  might  be  safe  iu  the 
plaza  of  the  rancheria,  and  quenching  our  thirst  at  its  crystal  well 

Tiie  anticipated  pleasure  filled  us  with  fresh  energy  ;  and  vvi 
set  about  putting  everything  in  readiness.  One  watched,  whiU 
the  other  two  worked.  Our  lazoes  were  knotted  together,  and 
the  four  horses  fastened  head  to  head  with  their  bridles,  and  se- 
cured in  so  as  to  keep  them  behind  the  boulder.  This  doue,  we 
awaited  the  falling  of  night. 

Would  it  be  a  dark  night  ?  About  this  we  now  felt  anxious 
it  was  already  closing  down  and  gare  promise  of  favoring  us  ;  a 
layer  of  lead-colored  ciotds  covered  the  sky,  and  we  knew  tberf 
eonld  be  no  moon  before  midnight. 
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Riibe,  who  boasted  be  coald  read  weatber-sign  Tike  a  *'  salt-sea 
tailor/  scrutinized  the  sky. 

*'  Wal,  old  boss  !"  interrogated  Garey,  "  what  do  ye  thinfc 
o't  r     Will  it  be  dark,  eh  ?" 

"  Black  as  a  bar  I"  muttered  Robe  in  reply  ;  and  then,  as  it 
not  satisGed  with  the  simile,  he  added  :  ''Black  as  the  inside 
o*  a  buffler  bull's  belly  on  a  burnt  paraira  I** 

The  old  trapper  laughed  heartily  at  the  ludicrous  conceit,  and 
Garey  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  joining  in  the  laugh.  The 
guerrilleros  must  have  heard  us ;  they  must  have  deemed  us 
mad  I 

Rube's  prognostication  proved  correct ;  the  night  came  down 
dark  and  lowering.  The  leaden  layer  broke  up  into  black 
cumulus  clouds,  that  slowly  careered  across  the  canopy  of  the 
gky.  A  storm  portended  ;  and  already  some  big  drops,  that 
shot  vertically  downward,  could  be  heard  plashing  heavily  upon 
our  saddles.  All  this  was  to  our  satisfaction  ;  but  at  that 
moment  a  flash  of  lightning  illumined  the  whole  arch  of  the 
heavens,  lighting  the  prairie  as  with  a  thousand  torches.  It  was 
none  of  the  pale  lavender-colored  light,  seen  in  northern  climes, 
but  a  brilliant  blaze,  that  appeared  to  pervade  all  space,  and 
almost  rivalled  the  brightness  of  day 

Its  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  filled  us  with  dismay  : 
we  recognized  in  it  an  obstacle  to  our  designs. 

"  Durn  the  tarnal  thing  1"  exclaimed  Rube,  peevishly.  "  It 
ur  wuss  than  a  moon,  durn  it  !^ 

"  Is  it  goin  to  be  the  quick-forky,  or  the  long-blazey  ?"  in- 
quired Garey,  with  a  reference  to  two  distinct  modes  in  which, 
upon  these  southern  prairies,  the  electric  fluid  exhibits  itself. 

In  the  former,  the  flashes  are  quick  and  short-lived,  and  th 
intervals  of  darkness  also  of  short  duration.     Bolts  pierce  the 
clouds  in  straight,  lance-like  shafts,  or  forking  and  zigzag,  follow- 
ed by  thunder  in  loud  unequal  bursts,  and  dasaes  of  intermittent 
rain 
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The  other  is  very  diatioct  from  this  ;  there  are  no  shafts  oi 
l)oIts,  but  a  steady  blaze  which  fills  the  whole  firmament  with  a 
white  quivering  light,  lasting  many  seconds  of  time,  and  follow fd 
t)j  long  intervals  of  amorphous  darkness.  Such  lightnin*;  if 
rarely  accompanied  by  thunder,  and  rain  is  not  always  its  :on- 
coraitant,  thongh  it  was  this  sort  we  now  witnessed,  and  rain- 
drops were  falling. 

*'  Quick-forky  !"  echoed  Rube,  in  reply  to  his  comrade's  inter- 
roijatory  ;  '*  no— dod  rot  it  f  not  so  bad  as  thet  It  ur  the 
blazey.  Thur's  no  tlmnder,  dont'ee  see  ?  Wal  I  we  must  grope 
our  way  up  atween  the  glimps." 

I  understood  why  Rube  preferred  the  •*  blazey  f  the  long 
intervals  of  darkness  between  the  flashes  might  enable  us  to  carry 
out  our  plan. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when  the  lightning  gleam- 
ed a  second  time,  and  the  prairie  was  lit  up  like  a  theatre  during 
the  grand  scene  in  a  spectacle.  We  could  see  the  guerrilleros 
standin.t^  by  their  horses,  in  cordon  across  the  plain  ;  we  could 
distinguish  their  arms  and  equipments — even  the  buttons  npon 
their  jackets  1  With  their  faces  rendered  ghastly  under  the 
glare,  and  their  bodies  magnified  to  gigantic  proportions,  the} 
presented  to  our  eyes  a  wild  and  spectral  appearance. 

With  the  flash  there  was  no  thunder — neither  the  close  quick 
clap,  nor  the  distant  rumble.  There  was  perfect  silence,  which 
rendered  the  scene  more  awfully  impressive. 

"  All  rijrht  I"  muttered  Rube,  as  he  saw  that  the  besieperh 
still  kept  their  places.  "  We  must  jest  grope  our  way  up  atween 
the  glimps  ;  but  fust  let  'em  see  we're  still  hynr." 

We  protruded  our  faces  and  rifles  around  the  rock,  and  in  this 
position  awaited  another  flash. 

It  came,  bright  as  before  ;  the  enemy  conld  not  fail  to  havt 
noticed  us. 

Our  programme  was  already  prepared  :  Garey  was  to  ascend 
first,  aud  take  up  tbp  rope.     He  only  waited  for  the  tM'minatioi 
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ol  a!;olher  blace.    One  end  of  the  lazo  ras  fastened  roand  bis 

waist,  and  the  rope  hang  down  behind  him. 
When  the  light  gleamed  again,  be  was  ready  *,  and  the  moment 
went  oat,  he  glided  forward  to  the  clifl^  and  oooamen^  his 

accent. 
0^  for  a  long  inter  ral  o(  darkness  I 


CHAPTER    XXXIX 


iOAUXG  Tfift  OLIFF* 


0  FOft  a  long  interval  of  darkaoes ! 

Our  hearts  beat  anxicasly — at  leasi  I  can  answer  for  mj  owa. 
Rube  watched  the  goerriileros,  permitting  his  head  to  bo  seen  bj 
them.  My  eyes  were  bent  opoa  the  rocky  wall,  bat  through  the 
thick  darkness  I  looked  in  vain  for  our  Comrade.  I  listened  to 
hear  bow  he  was  progressing :  I  coald  distiugoish  a  slight 
ficratchiDg  against  the  cliff,  each  moment  higher  and  farther 
away  ;  but  Garey  climbed  with  a  moccasined  foot^  and  the  noise 
was  too  faint  to  reach  the  ears  of  onr  enemies.  O  for  a  long 
interval  of  darkness  1 

It  appeared  a  long  one  :  perhaps  it  was  not  five  minntes,  bni 
li  fell  twice  that,  before  the  lightning  again  blazed  forth.  With 
the  flash,  I  ran  my  eyes  up  the  precipitous  wall.  O  God  I  Garey 
was  still  upon  its  face,  scarcely  midway  up.  He  was  standing 
>n  a  ledge — his  body  flattened  against  the  rock — and  with  his 
arms  extended  horizontally,  he  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
tnaa  crucified  upon  the  cliff  1  So  long  as  the  glare  lasted,  h« 
remained  in  this  attitude,  motionless  as  the  rock  itself. 

1  l4Araed  with  anxious  look  toward  the  goerrilleros.     I  heard 
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00  Ycico  ;  I  obfferTed  no  movemeDt.  Thank  Heaven  i  they  sftn 
him  not ! 

Near  where  he  was  resting,  some  bnshes  of  the  trailing  cedai 
grew  oot  of  the  cHiF ;  their  dark  foliage  mottled  its  white  face, 
rendering  the  form  of  the  climber  less  conspicnous. 

Another  long  spell  of  darkness,  another  blaze  of  light. 

I  scanned  the  gorge  :  no  human  form  was  yisible.  I  saw  a 
dark  line  that,  like  a  crack,  vertically  intersected  the  cliff  from 
parapet  to  base :  it  was  the  ropf  Garey  had  carried  ap.  He 
had  reached  the  summit  in  safety  1 

It  was  my  turn  next — for  Rube  insisted  on  retaining  the  post 
of  danger — and  with  my  rifle  slung  on  my  back,  I  stood  ready. 

1  had  given  the  parting  whisper  to  my  brave  steed,  and  pressed 
flis  velvet  muzzle  to  my  cheek.  With  the  last  flicker  of  the 
electric  gleam,  I  seized  the  hanging  lazo,  and  drew  myself  upward. 

I  had  confidence  in  the  rope.  I  knew  it  was  fastened  above,  or 
safe  in  the  strong  grasp  of  Garey.  With  its  aid  the  ascent  was 
rendered  easy.  I  experienced  no  difficulty  in  dimbing  from  ledge 
to  ledge,  and  before  the  light  came  again,  I  had  reached  the  crest 
of  the  cliff. 

We  lay  flat  among  the  boshes  that  grew  by  the  very  brink, 
scarcely  showing  our  faces  to  the  front. 

I  saw  that  the  rope  had  been  fastened  round  the  trunk  of  a 
amall  tree.  Presently  we  perceived  by  its  jerking  that  Rube 
bad  begun  his  ascent.  Shortly  after,  we  could  hear  him  sprawl- 
ing and  scratching  upward,  and  then  his  thin  dark  form  loomed 
over  the  edge  of  the  clifT,  and  dead  beat  for  breath,  he  staggered 
silently  into  the  bushes  beside  us.  Even  in  the  darkness,  1 
noticed  something  peculiar  in  his  appearance  I  his  head  looked 
loialler,  but  I  had  no  time  to  question  him. 

We  waited  only  for  another  glance  at  the  gnerrilleros  ;  th«y 
were  still  at  their  posts,  evidently  unconscious  of  our  movements. 
Rube's  catskin  cap,  cunningly  adjusted  upon  the  boulder,  satis- 
fied them  that  we  were  still  at  oars  ;  and  explained,  moreover, 
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the  oddness  I  had  observed  about  the  npper  story  of  the  tnip- 
l#er. 

Robe  had  now  recovered  wind  ;  and  gathering  up  the  rope, 
wc  stole  away  over  the  table-summit  to  search  for  a  place  oi 
descent. 

On  reaching  the  opposite  side,  we  at  once  fouud  what  we  wan 
ted — a  tree  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Many  small  pines  grew 
upon  the  escarpment ;  and  selecting  one,  we  knotted  the  rope 
securely  around  its  trunk. 

There  was  yet  much  to  be  done  before  any  of  us  could  attempt 
the  descent.  We  knew  that  the  cliff  was  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  vertical  height,  and  to  glide  down  a  rope  of  that  length  is 
a  trying  feat,  worthy  the  most  expert  of  tars.  None  of  us  might 
be  able  to  accomplish  it :  the  first  could  be  lowered  down  easily 
enough,  and  this  was  our  intention  ;  so  might  the  second  ;  but 
the  other  would  have  to  glide  down  the  rope. 

We  were  not  long  delayed  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
obstacle  :  my  comrades  were  men  of  quick  thought ;  and  a  plan 
to  lessen  the  diflSculty  soon  suggested  itself.  Their  knives  were 
out  in  a  trice  :  a  sapling  was  procured,  and  cut  into  short  pieces  ; 
these  were  notched,  and  tied  at  intervals  along  the  rope.  Our 
"  Jacob's  ladder  ^  was  ready. 

It  still  remained  to  make  sure  that  the  rope  was  of  sufficient 
length.  The  knots  had  somewhat  shortened  it ;  but  this  point 
was  soon  settled  with  like  ingenuity.  A  small  stone  was  tied  to 
one  end,  and  then  dropped  over  the  cliff.  We  listened  :  we 
heard  the  dull  '*  thump"  of  the  stone  upon  the  prairie  turf.  The 
rope  therefore  reached  to  the  ground. 

It  was  again  drawn  up,  the  stone  taken  out,  and  the  noose  fast* 
ened  around  the  body  of  Rube,  under  his  armpits.  He  was  light 
est,  and  for  this  reason  had  been  chosen  to  make  the  first  descent, 
as  he  would  least  try  the  strength  of  the  rope — still  a  doubtful 
point.  The  ascent  had  not  proved  it — for  in  climbmg  up,  but 
one-half  of  our  weight  had  been  upon  it,  our  feet  resting  either 
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against  the  cliff,  or  apon  its  ledges.  Ou  reaching  the  plain 
Rabc  was  to  submit  the  rope  to  trial,  before  either  Oarey  or  1 
should  attempt  to  go  down.  This  he  was  to  do  bV  adding  a 
large  stone  to  his  own  weight — making  both  at  lea8t  eqaal  to 
that  of  Qarey,  who  was  by  far  the  heaviest  of  the  party. 

All  being  arranged,  the  old  trapper  slid  silently  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff — Garey  and  I  giving  out  the  rope  slowly,  and  with 
caution.  Foot  by  foot,  and  yard  by  yard,  it  was  drawn  through 
our  hands  by  the  weight  of  the  descending  body,  now  lost  to  our 
sight  over  the  brow  of  the  cliff. 

Still  slowly,  and  with  caution,  we  allowed  the  lazo  to  pass, 
taking  care  that  it  should  glide  gradually,  so  as  not  to  jerk,  and 
cause  the  body  of  our  comrade  to  vibrate  with  too  much  violence 
against  the  rocks. 

We  were  both  seated  close  together,  our  faces  tnnied  to  the 
plain.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  rope  had  passed  from  us, 
and  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  that  the  trial  would  soon  be 
over,  when  to  our  dismay,  the  strain  ceased  with  a  suddennes6 
that  cauRcd  both  of  ut  to  recoil  upon  our  backs  1  At  the  same 
instant,  we  heard  the  **  twang ''  of  the  snapping  rope,  followed  by 
a  slurp  cry  from  below  1 

We  sprang  to  our  feet,  and  mechanically  recommenced  haul- 
ing upon  the  rope.  The  weight  was  no  longer  upon  it ;  it  was 
light  as  packthread,  and  returned  to  our  hands  without  effort. 

Desisting,  we  fronted  to  each  other,  but  not  for  an  explana- 
tion. Neither  required  it ;  neither  uttered  a  word.  The  case 
was  clear  :  the  rope  had  broken  ;  our  comrade  had  been  hurled 
to  the  earth  I 

With  a  simultaneous  impulse,  we  dropped  upon  our  knees ;  and, 
crawling  forward  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  looked  over  and 
downward.  We  could  see  nothing  in  the  dark  abysm  that 
frowned  below  ;  and  we  waited  till  the  light  should  break  forth 
again. 

Wc  listened  with  ears  keenly  set.     Was  it  a  groan  we  hejurd  T 
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a  cry  ot  agony  ?  N4> ;  its  repetition  told  ns  what  It  wss  —the 
howl  of  the  prairie  wolf.  No  homan  voice  reached  on?  ears 
A\a»,  DO  1  Eren  a  cry  of  pain  would  have  been  welcome,  eince 
it  wonid  have  told  us  oar  comrade  still  lived.  Bat  no,  he  war 
■ilemi— dead — perhaps  broken  to  atoms  I 

It  was  long  ere  the  lightning  gU  amed  again.  Befbre  it  did, 
we  heard  voices.  They  came  from  the  bottom  of  the  olifl 
directly  under  us  ;  but  there  were  two,  and  neither  was  the  voice 
of  tlie  trapper.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  fall  intonation  of  thf 
Saxon  from  the  shrill  treble  of  the  sons  of  Anabnac.  The  voices 
were  those  of  oar  foes. 

Presently  the  light  discovered  them  to  u&  Two  there  were. 
They  were  on  horseback,  moving  on  the  plain  below,  and  clos6 
in  to  the  clifF.  We  saw  them  distinctly,  but  we  saw  not  what 
we  had  expected — the  mangled  body  of  our  comrade  I  The 
gleam,  long  continued,  had  given  us  full  time  to  scrutinize  the 
ground.  We  could  have  distinguished  apon  it  any  object  as 
large  as  a  cat.     Rabe,  living  or  dead,  was  certainly  not  there  1 

Had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  guerrilla  f  The  two  we 
saw  carried  lances,  but  no  prisoner.  It  was  not  likely  they  had 
eaptured  him:  besides,  we  knew  that  Rube,  unless  badly  crippled, 
woald  never  have  surrendered  without  a  straggle,  and  neithei 
shot  nor  shout  had  been  heard. 

We  were  soon  relieved  from  all  uneasiness  on  this  score.  The 
brigands  coutiuaed  their  conversation,  and  the  light  bieeze 
wafted  their  voice  upwards,  so  that  we  could  distinguish  part 
of  what  was  said. 

"CarramboP'  exclaimed  one  impatiently  ;  '^you  must  have 
been  mistaken  ?     It  was  the  coyotd  you  heard." 

"  Captain  1  I  am  confident  it  was  a  man's  voice." 

**Then  it  must  have  proceeded  from  one  of  the  piearros  beliud 
the  rock.  There  is  no  one  out  here  ?  But  cornet  I  let  us  relarr 
by  the  other  side  of  the  mesa — vamos  F 

The  hoof-stroko  admonisoed  as  that  they  were  passing  onwar<^ 
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to  carry  ai/t  the  aesign  of  the  last  speaker,  who  was  n  >  othef 
than  Ijurra  himself. 

It  was  a  relief  to  know  that  onr  comrade  had  not  yet  faliec 
into  their  clutches.  How  far  he  was  injured,  we  could  not  have 
•in  idea.  The  rope  had  given  way  close  '^o  the  top,  and  Rube 
nud  carried  most  of  it  down  with  him.  In  the  confusion,  we 
had  not  noticed  how  much  remained,  behind  our  hands,  when  he 
fell  ;  and  now  we  could  only  guess.  Seeing  that  he  had  disap* 
peared  from  the  spot,  we  were  in  high  hope  that  he  had  sustained 
no  sorious  injury. 

But  whither  had  he  gone  ?  Had  he  but  crawled  away,  and 
was  yet  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mesa  ?  If  so,  they  might 
light  upon  him.  Hiding-place  there  was  none,  either  by  the 
base  of  the  cliff  or  on  the  snrrounding  plain. 

Qaroy  and  I  were  anxious  about  the  result — the  more  so, 
that  the  guerrilleros  had  heard  his  cry,  ^nd  were  in  search  of 
him.     He  might  easily  be  found  in  such  a  naked  spot. 

We  hastily  formed  the  determination  to  cross  the  table  sum- 
mit to  the  other  side,  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  two 
horsemen. 

Guided  by  their  voices,  we  once  more  knelt  above  them,  at 
the  rearmost  angle  of  the  mound.  They  had  there  halted  to 
examine  the  ground,  and  only  waited  for  the  flash  ;  we,  too, 
waited  above  them,  and  tffit/Un  ra/nge. 

"  We  kin  fetch  them  out  o'  thar  saddles  ?"  whispered  my  coni- 
pan  ion. 

I  hesitated  to  give  my  assent ;  perhaps  it  was  prudence  that 
restrained  me,  for  I  had  now  conceived  hopes  of  a  surer  delive^ 
aii'je. 

At  that  moment  gleamed  the  lightning  ;  the  dark  horsemen 
loomed  large  under  its  yellow  glare  ;  they  were  less  than  fifty 
paces  from  the  mnzzies  of  onr  guns:  we  could  have  sighted  them 
with  sure  aim;  and,  bayed  as  we  had  been,  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  my  companion. 
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Just  then,  an  object  came  onder  oar  eyes  that  caoscd  both  of 
08  to  draw  back  oar  half-levelled  rifles— that  object  was  the 
body  of  onr  comrade  Rube.  It  was  lying  flat  upon  the  ground, 
the  arms  and  legs  stretched  oat  to  their  full  extent,  and  the 
face  bnried  deep  in  the  grass.  From  the  elevation  at  which  we 
viewed  it,  it  appeared  like  the  hide  of  a  young  buffalo  sprtad 
out  to  dry,  and  pinned  tightly  to  the  turf.  But  we  knew  it  waa 
not  that ;  we  knew  it  was  the  body  of  a  man  dressed  in  brown 
backskm — the  body  of  the  earless  trapper  I  It  was  not  dead 
either ;  no  dead  body  could  have  placed  itself  in  such  an  atti- 
tude, for  it  lay  flattened  along  the  turf  like  a  gigantic  newt 

The  object  of  this  attitude  was  evident  to  us,  and  our  hearts 
beat  with  a- painful  anxiety  while  the  light  flickered  around 
The  body  was  scarcely  five  hundred  yards  out ;  but  though 
perfectly  visible  from  our  position,  it  must  have  been  inconspi- 
cuous to  the  horsemen  below  ;  for  as  soon  as  it  darkened,  wo 
heard  them,  to  our  great  relief,  ride  back  toward  the  front, 
Ijurra  reiterating  his  doubts  as  they  passed  away.  Fortunate 
it  was  for  both  him  and  his  companion  they  had  not  espied  that 
prostrate  form — fortunate  for  Rube — for  all  of  us  1 

Garey  and  I  kept  onr  places,  and  waited  for  another  flash 
When  it  came,  the  brown  buckskin  was  no  longer  in  sight! 
Far  off — nearly  a  mile  off,  we  fancied  we  could  distinguish  the 
same  form  flattened  out  as  before  ;  but  tlie  gleam  of  the  pr  nne 
grass  rendered  onr  vision  uncertain. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  wero  certain — our  comradi  \k%i 
jfifttped 
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CHAPTER    XL 

A  REINFOBGBMBNT. 

Fob  the  first  time,  since  enconntering  the  gaerrilla,  I  breathed 
freely,  and  felt  confident  we  shoald  get  free.  My  comrade 
ihared  my  relief ;  and  it  is  needlesR  to  say  that  we  recroraed  the 
sommit  of  the  mesa  with  lighter  hearts  and  step  more  buoyant. 

Of  coarse  we  no  longer  speculated  abont  making  the  descent; 
with  the  fragment  of  rope  left,  that  was  impossible.  We  were 
simply  rctnming  to  the  front,  to  keep  an  eye  npon  the  gnerril- 
leros,  and,  if  possible  preyent  them  from  approaching  our  horses 
— should  they  by  any  chance  discover  that  we  had  retreated 
from  our  position  behind  the  rock. 

We  were  the  more  anxious  about  our  horses,  now  that  we  had 
less  apprehension  for  ourselves;  at  least  I  can  answer  for  myself, 
and  the  explanation  is  easy.  So  long  as  I  felt  the  probability 
that  every  moment  might  be  the  last  of  my  life,  the  fate  of  Moro 
and  the  white  steed  was  but  a  secondary  consideration.  Now 
thai  I  felt  certain  I  shoald  survive  this  perilous  escapade,  the 
future  once  more  urged  its  claims  ;  and  I  was  aniioas  not  only 
to  preserve  my  own  steed,  bnt  the  beaatiful  oreatoro  that  had 
led  me  into  all  this  peril,  but  whose  capture  still  promised  its 
rich  reward. 

That  all  danger  was  past — that  in  a  few  hoars  wc  should 
ue  free,  was  the  full  belief  both  of  my  companion  and  myself. 
Perhaps  yoa  may  not  comprehend  from  what  daia  we  drew  so 
confident  and  comfortable  a  conclusion,  though  our  reasoning 
was  siirole  enough.  We  knew  that  Rube  would  reach  the  ran 
9^  eria,  '.od  roturn  with  a  rescae — that  was  all. 
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Tb  true  we  were  not  withoat  some  andetj.  The  rangen 
might  no  longer  be  there  7 — the  army  might  haye  marched  7 — 
perhaps  the  picket  was  withdrawn?  Rabe  himself  be  might 
uterceptedy  or  slain  7 

The  last  hypothesis  gave  us  least  concern.  We  had  full  trusl 
in  the  trapper's  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  American  camp— to 
uhe  enemy's,  if  necessary.  We  had  just  been  favored  with  a 
specimen  of  his  skill.  Whether  the  army  had  advanced  or  not. 
Rube  wonid  reach  it  before  morning,  if  he  should  have  to  steal 
a  horse  upon  the  way.  He  would  soon  find  the  rangers  ;  and, 
even  without  orders,  Holingsworth  would  Itnd  him  a  few — half 
a  doeen  of  them  would  be  enongh.  In  the  worst  view  of  the  case, 
there  were  stragglers  enough  about  the  camp — odd  birds,  thai 
could  easily  be  enlisted  for  such  a  duty.  We  had  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  our  comrade  would  come  bade  with  a  rescue. 

As  to  the  time,  we  were  left  to  conjectures.  It  might  be 
before  moming*s  light— it  might  not  be  before  late  in  the  follow- 
ing day,  or  even  the  night  after.  But  that  was  a  consideration 
that  now  weighed  lightly.  We  could  hold  our  atrial  fortress 
for  a  week — a  month — ay,  far  longer,  and  against  hundreds. 
We  could  not  be  assailed.  With  our  riflas  to  guard  the  cliff, 
no  storming-party  could  approach — no  forloru-hope  could  scale 
our  battlements  ! 

But  what  of  thirst  and  hunger,  you  will  ask  7  Ha  I  we 
dreaded  not  either.  Fortune's  favors  had  fallen  upon  us  in 
showers.  Bven  on  that  lone  snmmit,  we  found  the  means  t^ 
assuage  the  one  and  satisfy  the  other  ! 

In  crossing  the  table-top,  we  stumbled  upon  huge  echinoeachf 
that  grew  over  the  ground  like  ant-hills  or  gigantic  bee-hives 
They  were  the  mammillaria  of  Qnackenboss — dome-shaped,  and 
tome  of  them  ten  feet  in  diameter.  G  arey's  knife  was  out  in  a 
nice  ;  a  portion  of  the  spinous  coat  of  the  largest  was  stripped 
off,  its  top  truncated,  and  a  bowl  scooped  in  the  soft,  succulraf 
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mass.  In  another  minute,  we  had  assuaged  oar  thirst  from  thit 
fegetable  fountain  of  the  Desert. 

With  similar  facility  were  we  enabled  to  gratify  the  kindrea 
appetite.  As  I  had  conjectured,  on  viewing  them  from  the 
plain,  the  trees  of  light- green  foliage  were  "pinon" — the  "nut- 
pine"  (Pimvs  edulis),  of  which  there  are  several  species  in  North 
em  Mexico,  whose  cones  contain  seeds  edible  and  nutritious.  A 
few  handfuls  of  these  we  gathered,  and  hungered  no  more. 
They  would  have  been  better  roasted,  but  at  that  moment  we 
were  contented  to  eat  them  raw. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  with  such  a  supply  for  the  present,  and 
such  hopes  for  the  future,  we  no  longer,  dreaded  the  impotent 
fiiry  of  our  foes. 

We  lay  down  at  the  top  of  the  gorge  to  watch  their  further 
movements,  and  cover  our  horses  from  their  attack.  The  flash 
of  the  lightning  showed  them  still  on  guard,  just  as  we  had  left 
them.  One  of  each  file  was  mounted,  while  his  companion,  on 
foot,  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  intervals  of  the  cordon.  Their 
measures  were  cunningly  taken  ;  they  were  evidently  determined 
we  should  not  steal  past  them  in  the  darkness  I 

The  lightning  began  to  abate,  and  the  intervals  between  i\vt 
flashes  became  longer  and  longer. 

During  one  of  these  intervals,  we  were  .startled  by  the  sound 
of  hoof-strokes  at  some  distance  off ;  it  was  the  tramp  of  horses 
upon  the  hard  plain.  There  is  a  difiference  between  the  hoof- 
stroke  of  a  ridden  horse  and  one  that  is  riderless,  and  the  prairie 
man  is  rarely  puzzled  to  distinguish  them.  My  companion  at 
once  pronounced  the  horses  to  be  ''  mounted.'' 

The  guerilleros,  on  the  alert,  had  heard  them  at  the  sumt 
time  as  we,  and  two  of  them  now  galloped  out  to  reconnoitre 
This  we  ascertained  only  by  hearing,  for  we  could  not  distinguisl 
an  object  six  feet  from  our  faces — the  darkness  wis  almost  pal 
pable  to  th(.  touch. 
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The  fionuds  came  from  a  considerable  distance,  bat  we  coald 
idl  thai  the  horsemeD  were  ad^aucing  toward  the  mesa. 

We  drew  no  hope  from  this  advent.  Rube  could  not  yet  hare 
oven  reached  the  rancheria.  The  new-comers  were  El  Zorro 
and  his  companion  on  their  return. 

We  were  not  kept  long  in  doubt ;  the  horsemen  appro§<;hed 
and  shotttfi  and  salutations  were  exchanged  between  them  and 
the  guerrilleros,  while  the  horses  of  both  parties  neighed  in 
response,  as  if  they  knew  each  other. 

At  this  moment  the  lightning  shone  again,  and  to  our  sarprise 
we  perceived  not  only  El  Zorro  but  a  reinforcement  of  full  thirty 
men  I  The  trampling  of  many  hoofs  had  half-prepared  us  for 
this  discovery. 

It  was  not  without  feelings  of  alarm  that  we  beheld  this 
itccession  to  the  enemy's  strength.  Surely  they  would  no  longer 
hesitate  to  assail  our  fortress  behind*  the  rock  ?  At  least  our 
borses  would  be  captured  7  Besides,  Rube's  rescue  might  be 
too  weak  for  such  a  force  ?    There  were  nearly  fifty. 

Our  anxiety  as  to  the  first  two  points  was  soon  at  an  end. 
To  our  astonishment,  we  perceived  that  no  assault  was  to  be 
made  as  yet.  We  saw  them  increase  tlie  strength  of  their  cor- 
don of  sentries,  and  make  other  dispositions  to  carry  on  the 
«iege.  Evidently  they  regarded  us  as  hunters  do  the  grizzly 
bear,  the  Hon,  or  tiger — not  to  be  attacked  in  onr  lair.  They 
dreaded  the  havoc  which  they  well  knew  would  be  made  by 
oor  rifles  and  revolvers  ;  and  they  determined  to  reduce  us  by 
starvation.  On  no  other  principle  <!onld  we  account  for  thi 
r'>wardlj  continence  of  tlieir  revenge. 
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CHAPTER    XLI 

THI   INDIAN    SPT. 

It  wan  past  the  hoar  of  midnigbt.  The  lightmng,  that  tot 
imne  time  bad  appeared  oolj  at  long  inter fals,  now  ceased  alto 
gethep.  Its  6tfd  glare  gave  place  to  a  softer,  steadier  lights 
for  the  moon  bad  arisen,  and  was  climbing  op  the  eastern  sky. 
Comalos  clouds  still  bong  in  the  heavens,  slowly  Boating  across 
the  eanopy;  but  their  masses  were  detached,  and  the  azure  fir- 
mament was  visibte  tbrongh  the  spaces  between.  The  bcantifn! 
planet  Venus,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  star,  twinkled  ia 
these  blue  voids,  or  gleamed  through  the  filmy  bordering  of  the 
eloiids ;  bat  the  ehiefe  of  the  constellations  alone  were  Tlsible. 
The  moon's  disc  was  clear  and  well  defined,  whiter  from  contrast 
with  tl>e  dnrk  cumnli;  and  bef  beam  fronted  the  pfuirie  till 
the  gniss  looked  hoar.  There  was  tieitber  mist  nor  mirage  ; 
the  efectrie  fluid  bad  pnrged  the  atraaspbere  of  its  gases,  and 
the  air  was  cool,  limpid,  and  bracing.  Tliougb  the  moon  hftd 
pnssed  the  fall,  so  brilliafnt  was  her  beam,  that  an  object  could 
Have  been  distingaished  hr  off  opon  the  plain,  whose  silvery 
level  extended  an  all  sides  to  the  horizon.  The  thick  bluck 
eJomls,  however,  moving  silently  over  the  sky,  occasioned  long 
mtervals  of  eclipse,  during  which  the  prairie,  ss  before,  was 
ihrouded  in  sombre  darkness. 

Up  to  this  time,  Qarey  and  I  bad  remained  by  the  head  of 
die  little  gorge,  throogh  which  we  had  ascended.  Tlie  moon 
ra»  behind  us,  for  the  guerrilla  was  on  the  western  side  of  tht 
raesa.  The  shadow  of  the  monnd  was  thrown  far  out  opon  tbt 
(>lain,  and  jnst  beyond  its  weU-defiaed  edge  was  the  line  of  setttfr 
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nels  thickly  posted  On  >ar  knees  amoDg  tlie  low  shmbbcrj,  ri 
were  unaeeu  by  tliem,  while  we  commafiaed  a  perfect  view  of 
the  whole  troop,  as  they  smoked,  chattered,  shouted,  and  sans 
—for  they  gave  such  tokens  of  their  jovial  humor. 

Alter  quietly  watching  them  for  some  time,  Garey  left  me  to 
lake  a  tarn  round  the  summit,  and  reconnoitre  the  opposite  or 
eastern  side.  In  that  direction  lay  the  rancheria  ;  and  if  the 
picket  was  still  stationed  there,  we  might  soon  expect  the  res- 
cue. My  rangers  were  not  the  men  to  tarry,  called  forth  on 
such  a  purpose;  and  nnder  Rube's  guidance,  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  make  their  approach  by  the  n^r  of  the  mound.  Garey, 
therefore,  went  in  that  direction  to  make  his  reconooissance. 

He  bad  not  parted  from  me  more  than  a  minute,  when  a  dark 
object  out  upon  the  plain  attracted  my  glance.  I  fancied  it  . 
was  the  figure  of  a  man;  it  was  prostrate  and  flattened  against 
the  ground,  just  as  Old  Rube  had  appeared  when  making  hh 
escape  I  Surely  it  was  not  he  ?  I  had  but  an  indistinct  view 
of  it,  for  it  was  full  six  hundred  yards  from  the  mesa,  and 
directly  beyond  the  line  of  the  guerrilleros.  Just  then  a  cloud 
crossing  the  moon's  disc,  shrouded  the  plain,  and  the  dark  object 
was  no  more  risible. 

I  kept  ray  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot,  and  waited  for  the  returning 
light.  When  the  cloud  passed^  the  figure  was  no  longer  where 
I  had  first  noticed  it  ;  but  nearer  to  the  horsemen  I  perceived 
the  same  object,  and  in  the  same  attitude  as  before  I  It  was 
now  within  less  thao  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Mexican  line, 
but  a  bunch  of  tufted  grass  appeared  to  shelter  it  from  the  eyes 
of  the  guerrilleros,  as  none  of  them  gave  any  sign  that  it  was 
perciifed  by  them.  Prom  ray  elevated  position,  tlie  grass  did 
not  conceal  it.  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  figure,  and  was  certtuK 
It  was  the  body  of  a  man,  and,  still  more,  of  a  naked  man,  for  il 
glistened  under  the  sheen  of  the  moonlight,  as  only  a  naked 
body  would  have  done. 

Up  to  thb  time  i  had  fancied,  or  rather  feared,  it  might  be 
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Rubo.  1  6SLJ  feared — for  I  had  no  wish  to  see  Rnbe,  upon  Hi* 
return,  present  himself  in  that  fashion  Sarelj  he  would  not 
come  back  alone  ?  And  why  should  he  be  thus  playing  the  spy, 
«ince  ho  already  knew  the  exact  position  of  our  enemy  ? 

The  apparition  pnzzled  me,  and  1  was  for  a  while  in  douU 
Bat  the  naked  body  reassured  me.  It  could  not  be  Rube.  Th' 
fikin  was  of  a  dark  hue,  but  so  was  that  of  the  old  trappc: 
Though  born  white,  the  sun,  dirt,  gunpowder,  and  grease,  will: 
the  smoke  of  many  a  prairie  fire,  had  altered  Rube's  complexion 
to  the  true  copper  tint,  and  in  point  of  colour,  he  had  bat  little 
advantage  over  a  full  blood  Indian.  But  Rube  would  not  have 
been  naked  ;  he  never  dofifed  his  buckskins.  Besides  the  oily 
glitter  of  that  body  was  not  Rube's  ;  his  "  hide  "  would  not  have 
shone  so  under  the  moonlight.  No  ;  the  prostrate  form  was  not 
hi& 

Another  cloud  cast  new  shadows  ;  and  while  these  contin 
ued,  I  saw  no  more  of  the  skulking  figure.  As  the  moon 
again  shone  forth,  I  perceived  that  it  was  gone  from  behind  th» 
tuft  of  grass.  I  scanned  the  ground  in  the  immediate  neigh 
borhood.  It  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  on  looking  further  out  1  • 
could  just  distinguish  the  figure  of  a  man,  bent  forward  and 
rapidly  gliding  away.  I  followed  it  with  my  eyes  until  it 
disappeared  in  the  distance,  as  thou^  it  had  melted  into  the 
moonlight. 

While  gazing  intently  over  the  distant  plain  in  the  direo 
tion  whence  the  figure  had  retreated,  I  was  startled  at  behold 
ing  not  one,  but  many  forms,  dimly  outlined  upon  the  prairii 
edge. 

'*It  toai  Rube,''  thought  I  ;  "and  yonder    are   the  ran 
urs  I" 

I  strained  my  eyes  to  their  utmost.  They  were  horsemen  bo- 
foiid  a  doubt ;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  instead  of  being  close 
together,  one  followed  another  in  single  file,  until  a  long  line  was 
traced  against  the  sky  like  the  links  o^  a  gigantic  chain.     Bx 
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eept  in  the  narrow  defile,  )r  the  forest-path,  my  rangers  f;e\os 
rode  in  that  fashion.     It  could  not  be  they  ! 

At  this  crisis,  a  new  thought  came  into  my  mind.  More  than 
once  in  my  life  had  I  witnessed  a  spectacle  similar  to  that  now 
under  my  eyes — more  than  once  had  I  looked  upon  it  with 
dread.  That  serried  line  was  an  old  icquaiutance  :  it  was  a 
band  of  Indian  warriors  on  their  midnight  march — upon  the  war- 
trail  1 

The  actions  of  the  spy  were  explained  ;  he  was  an  Indian  run- 
ner. The  party  to  whom  he  belonged  was  about  to  approach 
the  mesa — perhaps  with  the  design  of  encamping  there — be  had 
been  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  ground. 

What  effect  his  tale  would  have,  I  could  not  guss^!3.  I  could 
see  thatUhe  horsemen  were  halted — perhaps  awaiting  the  return 
of  their  messenger.  They  were  too  distant  to  be  seen  by  tbv 
Mexicans  ;  and  the  minute  after  they  were  also  invisible  to  my 
eyes  npou  the  darkly  shadowed  prairie.  , 

Before  communicating  with  Qarey,  I  resolved  to  wait  for 
another  gleam  of  moonlight,  so  that  I  might  have  a  more  dis- 
tinct story  to  tell. 


CHAPTER     XLII. 

TH  S     0 ABALL AD A. 

Ii  was  ne.*rly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  cloud  mo7ed 
iway  ;  and  then,  to  my  surpHse,  I  saw  a  clump  of  horses— uot 
wtstmen — upon  the  prairie,  and  scarcely  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  mesa  I  Not  one  of  them  was  mounted  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, it  was  a  drove  of  wild-horses  that  had  galloped  up  during 
the  interval  of  darkness,  and  were  now  standing  lueut  and  ma 
tionless. 
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I  strained  mjejes  iip<m  the  distant  prairie,  bat  the  dimborui 
men  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  They  mHSt  have  ndden  off 
bejond  the  range  of  yision  ? 

I  was  about  to  seek  mj  comrade  and  commanicate  to  K'dq 
what  had  passed,  when  on  rising,  to  my  feet,  I  foand  him  stand- 
ing bj  ID  J  side.  He  had  been  all  around  the  sammit  without 
seeing  auglit,  and  had  returned  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  guer- 
rilla was  still  quiet. 

"  Hillow  T'  be  exclaimed,  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  cahaUadO' 
"  What  the  darnation's  yonder,  a  drove  o'  wild  bosses  ?  It's 
mighty  strange  them  niggers  don't  notice  'em  1  By  the  etar- 
nal '' 

I  know  not  what  Garey  meant  to  have  said.  His  words  were 
drowned  by  the  wild  yell  that  broke  simultaneoudy  from  the 
Mexican  line  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  whole  troop  were  seen 
springing  to  their  saddles,  and  patting  themselves  in  motion. 

We,  of  course,  supposed  they  had  just  discovered  the  caballada 
of  wild  horses,  and  it  was  that  that  was  producing  this  sudden 
stampede.  What  was  our  astonishment  on  perceiving  that  we 
ourselves  were  the  cause  of  the  alarm  ;  for  the  guerrilleros  in- 
stead of  fronting  to  the  plain,  rode  closer  up  to  the  cliff,  and 
screaming  wildly,  fired  their  CM-bines  at  us !  Among  the  rest 
we  could  distinguish  the  great  gun  of  El  Zorro,  and  the  hiss  of 
its  leaden  bullet,  as  it  passed  close  to  our  ears  I 

We  were  puzzled  at  first  to  know  how  they  had  discovered 
us.  A  glance  explained  that  the  moon  had  risen  higher  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  shadow  cast  by  the  mound  had  been  gradually 
foreshortened.  While  gazing  out  at  the  caballada,  we  had  in- 
cautiously kept  our  feet,  and  our  figures,  magnified  to  gigantic 
proportions,  were  thrown  forward  upon  the  plain  directly  under 
the  eyes  of  our  enemies.  They  had  but  to  look  up  to  see  us 
where  we  stood. 

Instantly  we  knelt  down  among  the  bushes,  clatching  our  riSes. 
Ihc  surprise  occasioned  by  ^^ur  appearance  upon  the  cliff,  seemed 
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to  hiLye  deprived  oar  eneaiies,  for  the  aioment,  of  tboir  habitofJ 
(^nidence,  as  several  of  them  rode  boldly  within  range.  Per- 
haps they  were  some  of  the  late  aj*rivals.  Iq  the  d^rk  shadow 
we  could  QOt  make  oat  their  Ibrms  ;  but  one  had  the  misfortune 
10  be  mounted  on  a  whjte  horse,  and  that  gaided  the  trapper^s 
aim.  I  saw  him  glancing  along  his  barrel,  and  heard  the  sharp 
:rack.  I  fancied  t  heard  a  stifled  groan  from  below,  and  the 
next  momeot  the  white  horse  was  seen  galloping  oat  into  the 
moonlight,  but  the  rider  wais  no  longer  apon  hw  back. 

Another  cloud  passed  over  the  moon,  and  the  plain  was  again 
shrouded  fi'om  our  sight.  Garey  was  proceeding  to  reload,  when 
a  cry  arose  amidst  the  darkness,  that  .caused  him  to  pause  and 
listeB.  Tl»e  cry  was  again  repeated,  and  then  nttered  continu- 
ously with  that  wild  intonation  wbich  can  alone  proceed  from 
the  throat  of  the  savage.  It  was  not  the  guerrilla  that  waf 
attering  that  cry  ;  it  was  the  yell  of  the  Indian  warrior. 

"  Ck>manche  war-hoc^  P  cried  €larey,  after  listening  a  moment. 
'**  Oouttinche  war-hoop  ?  by  the  etarnal !  Hooraw  I  the  Injuns 
are  upon  'em  1^' 

-Amidst  the  cries,  we  could  hear  the  rapid  trampling  of 
horses,  and  the  ground  appeared  to  vibrate  under  the  quick 
heavy  tread.  Each  moment  the  strokes  sounded  nearer.  The 
savages  were  charging  the  guerrilla  I 

The  moon  shot  forth  from  the  cloud.  There  was  no  longer  a 
doubt.  The  wild-hor8e«  were  mounted  ;  each  carried  an  Indian 
nuked  to  the  waist,  his  painted  body  glaring  red  in  the  moon- 
light, and  terrible  to  behold. 

By  this  time  the  Mexicans  had  all  qK)unted  and  faced  towards 
the  unexpected  foe,  but  with  evident  signs  of  irresolution  in, 
tb'iir  ranks.  They  wou'.d  never  stand  the  charge — no,  never 
6o  said  Garey  and  he  was  right. 

'i'ite  savages  had  advanced  within  less  than  a  hnndred  paces 
of  the  Mexican  line,  when  they  were  observed  to  pull  suddenly 
u|i.     It  was  but  a  momentary  bait— just  ticQe  eaqcigh  to  pn^b)i 
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them  to  mark  tbe  formation  of  their  foes,  and  sei  d  a  flight  tA 
arrows  into  their  midst.  That  done,  they  dashed  onward,  utter- 
ing their  wi)d  jells  and  brandishing  their  long  spears. 

The  guerrilleros  only  waited  to  discharge  their  carbines  and 
escopettes  ;  they  did  not  think  of  reloading.  Most  of  theni 
hung  away  their  guns  as  soon  as  they  had  fired,  and  theretreal 
began.  The  whole  troop  turned  its  back  upon  the  enemy,  and 
spurring  their  horses  to  a  gallop,  came  sweeping  round  tbe  base 
of  the  mesa  in  headlong  flight. 

The  Indians,  uttering  their  demoniac  yells,  followed  as  fast. 
They  were  rendered  more  furious  that  their  hated  foe  was  likely  to 
escape  them.  The  latter  were  indebted  to  us  for  baring  put  thera 
upon  the  alert.  But  for  that  circumstance,  tbe  Indians  would 
hafe  charged  them  while  dismounted,  and  far  different  might 
ha?e  been  their  fate.  Mounted  and  ready  for  flight,  most  <^ 
them  would  probably  get  clear. 

The  moment  we  saw  the  direction  the  chase  was  about  to  take 
Garey  and  I  rushed  across  the  summit  to  that  side.  From  tht 
brow  of  the  precipice,  our  yiew  was  perfect,  and  we  could  sec 
both  parties  as  they  passed  along  its  base  directly  below  m9 
Both  were  riding  in  straggling  clumps,  and  scarcely  t?  i  hundred 
paces  separated  the  rearmost  of  the  pursued  from  the  /.eadmost 
of  the  pursuers.  The  latter  still  uttered  their  war-cr}  f/hikrthe 
former  now  rode  in  silence — their  breath  bound,  and  \  '  .»ir  Toicea 
.  bushed  in  the  deathlike  stillness  of  terror. 

All  at  once  a  cry  arose  from  the  guerrilla — short,  //ick,  and 
despairing — the  Toice  of  some  new  consternation  ;  a'  Vie  same 
moment,  the  whole  troop  were  seen  to  pull  up. 

We  looked  for  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  or;  dvet :  our 
yes  and  our  ears  both  guided  ns  to  the  explanation  Trom  the 
opposite  direction,  and  scarcely  three  hundred  y/iris  distant, 
appeared  a  band  of  horsemen  coming  up  at  a  {',li(\j  They 
were  right  in  tbe  moon's  eye,  and  we  could  see  ,  iS*nciag  arms, 
and  bear  loud  Toices.    The  hoofs  could  ^  e  heard   poundinfl^  the 
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prairie,  and  my  companion  and  I  recognized  the  heavy  Uetd  o 
the  American  horse.  Still  more  certain  were  we  about  that 
hoarse  "  hurrah."  Neither  Indian  nor  Mexican  could  have  ut- 
tered that  well-known  shout. 

"  Hooraw  ! — the  rangers  !"  cried  Qarey,  as  he  echoed  tht 
cry  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  voice. 

The  guerrilleros,  stupefied  by  surprise  at  sight  of  this  new 
iuemy,  had  paused  for  a  moment — no  doubt  fancying  it  wafc 
another  party  of  Indians.  Their  halt  was  of  short  dmation  ; 
the  dim  light  favoured  them  ;  rifles  already  played  upon  their 
ranks  ;  and  suddenly  wheeling  to  the  left,  they  struck  oul  into 
the  open  plain. 

The  Indians,  seeing  them  tarn  off,  leaned  into  the  diagonal 
line  to  intercept  them  ;  but  the  rangers,  already  close  up,  had 
JQSt  made  a  similar  movement,  and  savage  and  Saxon  were  now 
obliquing  towards  each  other. 

The  moon  that  for  some  minutes  had  been  yielding  but  a 
faint  light,  became  suddenly  eclipsed  by  a  cloud,  and  the  dark- 
ness was  now  greatei  than  ever.  Garey  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
the  strife  ;  but  we  heard  the  shock  of  the  opposing  bands  ;  we 
heard  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage  mingling  with  the  rangers' 
vengeful  shout ;  we  heard  the  "  crack,  crack,  crack,"  of  yfigei 
rifles,  and  the  quick  detonations  of  revolvers — the  clashing  of 
sabre-blades  upon  spear  shafts — the  ring  of  breaking  steel — the 
neighing  of  steeds — the  victor's  cry  of  triumph — and  the  deep 
anguished  groan  of  the  victim. 

With  anxious  hearts,  and  nerves  excited  to  their  utmost,  w« 
filood  upon  the  cliff,  and  listened  to  these  sounds  of  dread  im* 
i;ort. 

Not  long  did  they  last.  The  fierce  struggle  was  soon  over. 
When  the  moon  gleamed  forth  again,  the  battle  was  ended. 
Prostrate  forms,  both  of  men  and  horse,  were  lying  upon  the 
plain. 

Far  to  the  south,  a  dark  clump  wa9  se^u  disapp«\Aring  ovei 
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the  prairie's  edge  ;  it  was  the  jcowardlj  guerrilla.  To  the  veat 
uorsemen  galloped  away  alone,  or  in  straggling  groups  ;  but 
the  cheer  of  triumph  that  reached  as  from  the  scene  of  strife 
told  us  who  were  the  masters  of  the  ground.  The  roiagers  had 
triumphed 

"  Whur  ur  ye,  Bill  ?"  cried  a  voice  from  the  bottom  of  thi 
^ii^,  which  both  of  us  easily  recognized. 

"  Hyarl  be,"  answered  Garey. 

'  Wal,  we've  gin  them  Injuns  goss,  I  reckon  ;  but  cass  ih* 
hick,  the  yeller-bellies  he?  got  clur  off.     Wagh  V 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

X     CHAPTER     OF     KXPLANATI0K8. 

fmn  fight  could  not  have  lasted  more  than  ten  minates.  Tb^ 
wAoie  gikirmish  had  the  semblance  of  a  moonlight  dream,  f&te^ 
rupted  by  interludes  of  darkness.  So  rapid  had  been  the  mo?e- 
ments  of  the  forces  engaged,  that  after  the  first  fire  not  a  goii 
was  reloaded.  As  for  the  guerrilleros,  the  Indian  war-cry  seem* 
ed  to  have  shaken  the  pieces  out  of  their  hands,  for  the  ground 
where  they  had  first  broken  oflf  was  literally  strewed  with  car- 
bines, escopettcs,  and  lances.  The  great  gun  of  EU  Zorro  was 
found  among  the  spoils. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  affair,  it  proved  suffi- 
ciently tragical  to  both  Mexicans  and  Indians:  five  of  the  guer* 
rilleroa  had  bit  the  dust,  and  twice  that  nnmber  of  savage 
warriors  lay  lifeless  upon  the  plain — their  bodies  glaring  under 
the  red  war-paint,  as  if  shrouded  in  blood.  The  Mexicans  lay 
near  the  foot  of  the  mesa,  having  fallen  under  the  first  fire  of  the 
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RAngers,  delivered  as  thej  galloped  up.  The  Indians  were- 
further  oat  upon  the  plaic,  where  thej  had  dropped  to  the  thick 
rapid  detonations  of  the  revolvers,  that,  so  long  as  the  warriore 
held  their  ground,  played  upon  them  with  fearful  effect.  Thej 
may  have  beard  of  this  weapon,  and  perhaps  have  seen  a  rcvol 
vtr  iu  the  hands  of  some  trapper  or  traveller,  but,  to  ray  know- 
ledge, it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  encountered  a  band  o( 
men  arioed  witth  so  terrible  a  power  to  destroy;  for  the  Rangers 
were  indeed  the  first  military  organisation  that  carried  Coitus 
pistol  into  battle — the  high  cost  of  the  arm  having  deterred  the 
giwerBmeikt  from  extending  it  to  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Kor  did  the  Rangers  themselves  come  unscathed  out  of  the 
fight:  two  had  dropped  dead  out  of  their  saddles,  pierced  by  the 
Comancbe  spear;  while  nearly  a  dozen  were  more  or  less  severely 
wounded  by  arrows. 

While  Quackenboss  was  climbing  the  cliff,  Garey  and  I  found 
time  to  talk  over  the  strange  incidents  to  which  we  had  been 
witness.  We  were  aided  by  explanations  from  below,  but,  with- 
out these,  we  had  no  di£Qciilty  in  comprehending  all.  The 
Indians  were  a  band  of  Comanches,  as  their  war-cry  had  alrendy 
made  known  to  ns.  Their  arrival  on  the  ground  at  that  moment 
was  purely  accidental,  so  far  as  we  or  the  Mexicans  were  con- 
earned;  it  was  a  war-party,  and  upon  the  war-trail,  with  the 
intt'ntion  of  reiving  a  rich  Mexican  town  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  some  twenty  l#»agucs  from  the  rancheria.  Their 
spy  had  discovered  the  horsemen  by  the  mesa,  and  made  them 
out  to  be  Mexicans — a  foe  which  the  lordly  Comanche  holds  in 
supreme  contempt.  Not  so  contemptible  in  his  eyes  are  Mexican 
horses,  silver-studded  saddles,  speckled  seraphs,  manga^  of  fine 
?loth,  bell-buttoned  breeches,  arms,  and  accoutrements;  and  it 
was  to  sweep  this  paraphernalia  that  the  attack  had  been  made; 
though  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Spanish  race — oli  as  the  Coji- 
quest — and  revenge  for  more  recent  wrongs,  were  of  th'^raselve* 
sufficient  motives  to  have  impelled  the  Indians  to  ;beir  hostik 
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ftttempt.  All  this  we  learned  from  one  of  their  brafea,  whc 
remained  wounded  upon  the  ground,  and  who,  upon  closer  ex- 
amination, turned  out  to  be  a  d-devant  Mexican  captive,  now 
conipletelj  Indianised  I 

Fortunately  for  the  Mexican  town,  the  savages,  thus  checked, 
unudoned  their  design,  and  return  to  their  mountain  fastnesses 
4a({\j  humbled. 

The  rest  of  the  affair  was  still  of  easier  explanation  to  Garej 
and  myself.  Rube,  as  we  conjectured,  had  arrived  safe  at  the 
rancheria;  and  in  ten  minutes  after  his  story  had  been  told,  fifty 
BangerH,  with  Uoliugsworth  at  their  head,  rode  rapidly  for  the 
mesa.  Rube  had  guided  them  with  his  usual  eraft.  Like  the 
Indians,  they  had  been  moving  forward  during  the  intervals  of 
darkness;  but,  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  they  had  kept 
the  mound  between  them  and  their,  foe,  and,  trusting  to  this 
advantage,  were  in  hopes  of  taking  the  guerrilleros  by  surprise. 
Tbey  had  approached  almost  within  charging  distance,  when  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savage  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  they  were 
met  by  the  retreating  band.  Knowing  that  all  who  came  that 
way  must  be  enemies,  they  delivered  their  fire  upon  the  approach- 
ing horsemen,  and  then  galloping  forward,  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  the  painted  warriors  of  the  plains.  The  mutual 
surprise  of  Rangers  and  Indians,  caused  by  the  unexpected  ren- 
contre, proved  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  cowardly  guerrilla, 
who,  during  the  short  halt  of  their  double  pursuers,  and  the  con- 
fused fight  that  followed,  were  enabled  to  gallop  off  beyond  reach 
01  pursuit. 

It  was  a  curious  conjecture  what  would  have  been  the  result 
had  the  Rangers  not  arrived  on  the  ground.  Certainly  the  In« 
dians  would  have  rescued  us  from  our  not  less  savage  foes.  My 
companion  and  I  might  have^  remained  undiscovered,  but  we 
should  have  lost  our  precious  horses.  As  it  was,  we  were  soon 
once  more  upon  their  backs ;  and,  free  from  all  tl)pnght  of  perl 
Aow  joytully  turned  our  faces  towards  the  rancheria. 
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Wheatiey  rode  by  my  side.  Holingsworth  with  a  party  re 
mained  npon  the  groaod  to  collect  the  "  spoils ''  and  bary  our 
unfortunate  comrades.  As  we  moved  away,  I  turned,  and  for  a 
moment  gazed  back  on  the  scene  of  strife.  I  saw  Holingsworth 
dismounted  on  the  plain,  ^e  was  moving  among  the  bodies  oi 
the  five  guerrillcros  ;  one  after  another,  he  turned  them  over, 
till  the  moon  glared  upon  their  ghastly  features.  So  odd  went) 
his  movements,  and  so  earnest  did  he  appear,  that  one  might 
have  fancied  him  engaged  in  searching  for  a  fallen  friend,  or 
more  like  some  prowling  robber  intent  npon  stripping  the  deadl 
But  neither  object  was  his — on  the  contrary,  he  was  searching 
for  a  foo.  He  found  him  not.  After  scanning  the  features  of 
all  five,  he  was  seen  to  turn  away,  and  the  unconcerned  mannei 
in  which  he  moved  from  the  spot,  told  that  he  who  was  sought 
iras  not  among  the  slain. 

"  The  news,  Wheatiey  V 

"News,  Cap!  Grand  news,  by  thunder  I  It  appears  we 
have  been  barking  up  the  wrong  tree — at  least  so  thinks  Presi- 
dent Polk.  They  say  we  can't  reach  Mexico  on  this  line  ;  so 
we're  all  going  to  be  drawn  off,  and  shipped  to  some  port  further 
^own  the  gulf — Vera  Cruz,  I  believe.'' 

"  Ahl  grand  news  indeed." 

"  I  don't  like  it  a  bit,"  continued  Wheatiey;  **  the  less  so  since 
it  is  rumoured  that  old  "  Rough  and  Ready  "  is  to  be  recalled, 
and  we're  to  be  commanded  by  that  book  martinet  Scott.  It's 
shabby  treatment  of  Taylor,  after  what  the  old  vet  has  accom- 
plished. They're  afraid  of  him  setting  up  for  president  next  go 
Hang  their  polities  I     It's  a  confounded  shame,  by  thunder  !" 

I  could  partly  understand  Wheatley's  reluctance  to  be  ordered 
upon  the  new  line  of  operations.  The  gay  lieutenant  was  nevei 
troubled  with  ennui;  his  leisure  hours  he  contrived  to  pass  pleas- 
antly enough  in  company  with  Conchita,  the  plump,  dark-eyed 
daughter  of  the  alcalde  ;  more  than  once,  I  had  unwittingly  11 
ierrupted  them  in  their  amorous  dalliance.    The  ranchAria,  witk 
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its  mod  bats  and  dusty  }ane8>  in  the  eyes  of  the  TeTxn,  w»9  a 
citj  of  gilded  palaces,  its  streets  paved  with  gokl.  It  wat 
Wheatley's  heaven,  and  Conchita  was  the  augel  who  iiihabLt«)d 
it.  Little  as  either  he  or  I  had  liked  the  post  at  fitst,  neither  of 
IS  desired  a  charge  of  quarters. 

As  yet,  no  order  had  arrived  to  call  the  picket  in,  but  n^j 
companion  affirmed  that  the  camp-rumor  was  a  substantial  one, 
and  believed  that  we  might  expect  such  a  command  at  any 
moment. 

"  What  say  they  of  me  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Of  you,  Cap  ?  Why  nothing.  What  do  yon  expect  theia 
to  say  of  you  V* 

*'  Surely  there  has  been  some  talk  about  my  absence  1" 

"  Oh,  that  1  No,  not  a  word,  at  least  at  head-qaartetj, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  you're  not  yet  reported  mis- 
sing.*' 


*'  Ah,  that  is  good  news  ;  but  bow  " 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  Hdingsworth  and  I  thonght  we  might 
serve  you  better  by  keeping  the  thing  dark — at  all  events,  til) 
we  should  be  sure  you  were  dead  lost.  We  had'nt  given  up  all 
hope.  The  greaser  who  guided  you  cut,  brought  back  woni 
that  two  trappers  had  gone  after  you.  From  his  description,  I 
knew  that  queer  old  case  Rube,  and  was  satisfied  that  if  any- 
thing remained  of  you  he  was  the  man  to  find  it." 

"  Thanks,  my  friend,  you  have  acted  well  ;  your  discreet  con- 
duct will  save  me  a  world  of  mortification." 

"No  other  news  ?"  1  inquired  after  a  pause. 

**  No,"  said  Wheatley  ;  **  none  worth  telling.  O  yes  1"  b^ 
continued,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  **  there  is  a  bit.  Yon 
renumber  those  hang  dog  greasers  that  used  to  loaf  about  the 
village  when  we  first  came?  Well,  they're  gone,  by  thunder  I 
every  mother's  son  of  them  clean  vamosed  from  the  place,  and  not 
a  •^rease-sj)Ot  left  of  them.  You  may  walk  through  the  whide 
settlement  without  seeing  a  Mexican,  except  the  old  meA  ftiNJ 
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die  womeo.  I  asked  the  alcalde  where  thej  had  el^red  to, 
hot  the  old  chap  only  shook  his  head,  and  drawled  oat  Dig  ete^ 
Dal  *'  Qaien  sabe  ?"  Of  coarse  thej  're  off  to  join  some  band  o< 
gaerrilktfl.  Bj  thander  I  when  I  think  of  it,  I  wouldn't  wondei 
if  they  were  among  that  lot  we  have  just  scattered.  Sure  at 
shootin,  they  are  1  I  saw  Holiugsworth  examine  the  five  dead 
ones  as  we  rode  off.  He'll  know  them,  I  guess,  and  can  tell  us 
if  any  of  our  old  acqaaintances  are  among  them.'' 

Knowing  more  of  this  matter  than  Wheatley  himself,  I  en- 
lightened him  as  to  the  guerrilleros  and  their  leader. 

"  Thought  so,  by  thander  I  Rafael  Ijurra  !  No  wonder 
Holingsworth  was  so  keen  to  start — in  soch  a  hurry  to  reach 
the  mound,  he  forgot  to  tell  me  who  we  were  after.  Deuce  take 
it  I  what  fools  we've  been  to  let  these  fellows  slide.  We  shoold 
have  strung  up  every  man  of  them  when  we  first  reached  the 
place — we  should,  by  thunder  !" 

For  some  minutes  we  rode  on  in  silence.  Twenty  timed  a 
question  was  upon  my  lips,  but  I  refrained  from  p&ctir:g  it,  in 
hopes  that  Wheatley  might  have  something  racie  to  tell  me — 
something  of  more  interest  that  aught  he  had  yet  commanicatod. 
He  remained  provokingly  silent. 

With  Ihe  design  of  drawing  him  ont,  I  ^.j^.amed  a  more  car^ 
less  air  and  inqaired  : 

"  Have  we  had  no  visitors  at  the  post  ?  .  Any  one  from  the 
camp  ?" 

"Not  a  BoaV  replied  he,  and  again  i elapsed  into  meditft' 
tlve  oilence." 

**  No  visitors  whatever  f  Has  no  one  inquired  for  me  7"  I 
asked,  determined  to  come  boldly  to  the  point. 

**  No,"  was  the  discouraging  reply.  **  O,  stay  :  oh,  ah — yes, 
udeed  I"  be  added,  correcting  himself,  while  I  could  perceive 
that  he  spoke  in  a  peculiar  tone.     **  Yes,  you  were  inquired  for.' 

"  By  whom  ?"  asked  I,  in  a  careless  drawl. 

"  Well,  that  I  can't  tell,"  answered  the  lieuvcnant  in  an  evid^^* 
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tone  of  badinage  ;  '*  but  there  appears  to  be  somebody  migbtj 
aneasy  about  you.  A  slip  of  a  Mexican  boy  has  been  back 
ward  and  forward  something  less  than  a  million  of  times.  It's 
plain  somebody  sends  the  boy  ;  but  he's  a  close  little  shaver  that 
■ame  —won't  tell  who  sends  him,  or  what's  his  business  ;  he  only 
inquires  if  you  have  returned,  and  looks  dead  down  in  the  mouth 
wher  he's  told  no.  I  have  noticed  that  he  comes  and  goes  on 
the  rodd  that  leads  to  the  hacienda^ 

The  last  words  were  spoken  with  a  distinct  emphasis.  '*  We 
migl't  have  arrested  the  little  fellow  as  a  spy,"  continued 
Whf  \tley,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  irony,  "  but  we  fancied  he  might 
have  been  sent  by  some  friend  of  yours." 

Tl«e  speaker  concluded  with  another  marked  emphasis,  and 
under  the  moonlight  I  could  see  a  smile  playing  across  his  fea- 
tures. More  than  once  I  had  "  chaffed "  my  lieutenant  about 
Conohita  ;  ho  was  having  his  revenge. 

1  was  not  in  a  mood  to  take  offence ;  my  companion  could 
have  taken  any  liberty  with  me  at  that  moment — his  communi- 
cfttion  had  fallen  like  sweet  music  upon  ray  ears,  and  I  rode  for- 
ward with  the  proud  consciousness  that  I  was  not  forgotten. 
TpoHna  was  true. 

Roon  after,  my  eyes  rested  upon  a  shining  object ;  it  was  the 
gilded  raiie  of  the  little  capilla,  and  beneath  glistened  the  white 
walls  of  the  hacienda,  bathed  in  the  milky  light  of  the  moon. 
My  heart  beat  with  strange  emotions  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
we-i-kuown  mansion,  and  thought  of  the  lovely  jewel  whioi 
that  bright  casket  contained.  Was  she  asleep  ?  Did  she  dream 
-  ot  waat — of  whom,  was  sne  dreaming  f 
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CHAPTER     XLIT. 

DUrOH    LIOE    IN    A    DIFFIOULTr. 

Thi  soft  blue  light  of  morniog  waA  just  perceptible  along  the 
Sftstern  horizon  as  we  rode  into  the  rancheria.  I  no  longer  felt 
hunger.  Some  of  the  more  provident  of  the  rangers  had  brought 
with  them  well  filled  hayersacks,  and  made  me  welcome  to  the 
contents.  From  their  canteens  I  had  satisfied  my  thirst,  and 
Wheatlej,  as  osnal,  carried  his  free  flask. 

Relieyed  of  the  protracted  strain  upon  my  nerves — of  fear 
and  vigil — I  felt  deadly  weary,  and,  scarcely  undressing  I  flang 
myself  upon  my  leathern  catri  and  at  once  fell  asleep 

A  few  honrs  repose  had  the  desired  effect,  and  restored  both 
the  strength  of  my  body  and  the  vigour  of  my  mind.  I  awoke, 
full  of  health  and  hope.  A  world  of  sweet  anticipations  was 
before  mo.    The  sky  and  fortune  were  both  smiling. 

I  made  my  toilet  with  some  care — my  desayuma  with  less — 
and  then,  with  lighted  cigar,  ascended  to  my  favorite  lounge  on 
the  azotea. 

The  beautiful  captive  was  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  proudly 
curving  his  neck,  as  if  conscious  of  the  admiration  he  excited. 
The  rangers,  the  poblanas,  the  hucksters  of  the  plaza,  even 
some  sulky  leperos  stood  near,  gazing  with  wondering  eyes  upon 
the  wild  horse. 

*'  Splendid  present,"  thought  I — "  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a 
princess  I'' 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  make  the  offering  in  person — 
hence  the  care  bestowed  upon  my  toilet.  After  more  mature 
reflection,  I  abandoned  this  design.    I  was  influenced  by  a  v»> 

11 
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riety  ot  considerfttioDs — one,  among  others  being  a  delicate 
apprehension  that  a  personal  visit  from  me  might  compromise 
I  he  familj  at  the  hacienda.  The  patriotic  sentiment  was  eyerj 
daj  arrowing  more  intense.  Even  the  acceptance  of  a  present 
was  a  dangerous  matter  ;  bnt  the  steed  was  not  to  be  a  gift — 
jnlj  a  retorn  for  the  fsToarite  that  had  fallen  bj  my  hand — and 

was  not  to  apvpear  in  the  character  of  a  donor. 

Hj  sable  groom,  therefore,  woald  conyej  the  beaatifol  cap- 
tive. Already  the  white  laso  formed  into  a  halter,  was  adjni^ted 
aroand  the  animaPs  head,  and  the  negro  only  awaited  orders  iA) 
lead  him  away. 

I  confess  that  at  that  moment  I  felt  somewhat  annoyed  at  tbe 
poblidty  of  my  affair.  My  rongh  rangers  were  men  of  keen 
intelligence.  I  could  tell  from  some  whispers  that  had  reached 
me,  that  one  and  all  of  them  knew  why  I  had  gone  upon  the 
wild  hunt,  and  I  dreaded  their  good-humoured  satire.  I  would 
have  given  something  at  that  moment  to  have  rendered  the  steed 
myisible — to  have  been  able  to  transport  him  to  his  destination, 
Venus-like,  under  cover  of  a  cloud.  I  thought  of  waiting  for 
the  friendly  shelter  of  night. 

Just  then,  however,  and  incident  occurred  which  gave  me  the 
very  opportunity  1  wanted — a  scene  so  ludicrous,  that  *he  steed 
was  DO  longer  the  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes.  The  nero  of  tlH6 
wene  was  Elijah  Quackenboss. 

Of  all  the  men  in  ray  band,  "  Dutch  Lige"  was  the  worst  clad- 
Not  that  there  was  less  money  expended  upon  his  outward  man: 
but  partly  from  his  ungainly  form  and  loose  untidy  habits,  and 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  wear  and  tear  caused  by  bis  botanisiag 
excursions,  a  suit  of  broadcloth  did  not  keep  sound  upon  him  for 
A  week.     He  was  habitually  in  tatters. 

The  skirmish  of  the  night  had  been  profitable  to  Lige;  it  was 
his  true  aim  that  had  brought  down  one  of  the  fire  guerrillerop 
On  his  asserting  this,  his  comrades  had  laughed  at  it  as  an  idle 
vaant;  but  Quackenboss  proved  hit  assertioa  to  be  eorreol  b| 
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picking  his  bullet  oat  of  the  man's  body,  and  holding  it  up  before 
theii  eyes.  The  pecaliar  "  bore ''  of  his  rifle  rendered  the  ballet 
easy  of  identification,  and  all  agreed  that  Lige  had  shot  his 
iraa. 

By  the  laws  of  ranger-war,  the  spoils  of  this  particular  indi 
fidaal  became  the  property  of  Quackenboss;  and  the  result  was, 
that  he  had  shaken  off  his  tattered  rags,  and  now  appeared  in 
the  plaza  in  full  Mexican  costume — comprising  calzoneros  and 
•^alzoncillos,  sash  and  seraph,  jacket  and  glazed  hat,  botas  with 
gigantic  spurs — in  short,  a  complete  set  of  ranchero  habili- 
ments 1 

Never  was  such  a  pair  of  legs  incased  in  Mexican  yelyeteens 
— never  were  two  such  arms  thrust  into  the  sleeves  of  an  em- 
broidered jaqueta  ;  and  so  odd  was  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  ranger 
thus  attired,  that  his  appearance  in  the  plaza  was  hailed  by  a 
loud  burst  of  laughter,  both  from  his  comrades  and  the  uativcf 
who  stood  around.  Even  the  gloomy  Indians  showed  thei: 
white  teeth,  and  joined  in  the  general  chorus. 

But  this  was  not  the  end.  Among  other  spoils,  Lige  had 
made  capture  of  a  Comanche  mustang;  and  as  his  own  war-horse 
had  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  decline,  this  afforded  him  an  ex- 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  remount.  Some  duty  of  the  day  had 
called  him  forth,  and  he  now  appeared  in  the  plaza  leading  the 
mustang,  to  which  be  had  transferred  his  own  saddle  and  bridle 
A  fine  handsome  horse  it  appeared.  More  than  one  of  his  com 
rades  envied  him  this  splendid  prize. 

The  laughter  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  the  order  was  give;. 
to  mount;  and  with  others,  Quackenboss  sprang  to  his  horse. 
But  his  hips  were  hardly  snug  in  the  saddle,  when  the  wicked 
Comanche  ''humped"  his  back  and  entered  upon  a  round  if 
kicking  which  seemed  to  exhibit  every  pose  and  attitude  of 
equestrian  exercise.  First  his  hind-feet,  then  his  fore  ones,  then  aW 
together,  coald  be  seen  glancing  in  the  air.  Now  a  hoof  whizzed 
oast  the  ear  of  the  affrighted  rider,  now  a  set  of  teeth  threaten' 
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c(l  his  thighs,  ^bile  every  raoment  be  appeared  in  danger  of  be- 
ing hurled  with  violence  to  the  earth.  The  sombrero  had  long 
since  parted  from  his  head,  and  the  rifle  from  his  band;  and  what 
with  the  flapping  of  the  wide  trousers,  the  waving  of  the  loose 
terapd,  the  dancing  of  the  steel  scabbard,  the  distracted  motion 
of  the  rider^s  arms,  his  lank  streaming  hair  and  look  of  terror — 
all  combined  to  form  a  spectacle  sufficiently  ludicrous;  and  the 
whole  crowd  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  the  plaza  rang 
with  shouts  of  **  Bravo  !"  **  Well  done,  Lige  !"  "  Hooraw  for 
you,  old  beeswax  I" 

But  what  surprised  his  comrades,  was  the  fact  that  Quacken- 
boss  still  kept  his  seat.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  the 
worst  rider  in  the  troop  ;  yet  despite  all  the  doubling  and  fling- 
ing of  the  mustang,  that  had  now  lasted  for  several  minutes,  he 
was  still  safe  in  the  saddle.  He  was  winning  golden  opinions 
upon  the  strength  of  his  splendid  horsemanship  !  The  rangers 
were  being  astonished. 

All  at  once,  however,  this  mystery  was  explained,  and  tho 
cause  of  bis  firm  seat  discovered.  One  of  the  bystanders, 
sharper  than  the  rest,  had  chanced  to  look  under  the  belly  of 
the  mustang,  and  the  next  moment  shouted  out : 

"Hoy  I  look  yonder  1  by  Oeeborum,  Ms  spurs  are  clenched T 

All  eyes  were  lowered,  and  a  fresh  peal  of  laughter  broke 
forth  from  the  crowd  as  they  perceived  that  this  was  in  reality 
the  case. 

Lige,  upon  mounting — under  the  suspicion  that  the  mustang 
was  disposed  for  a  fling — bad  clutched  firmly  with  his  legs,  and 
yiese,  on  account  of  their  extreme  length,  completely  enveloped 
the  body  of  the  animal,  so  that  bis  heels  met  underneath.  He 
bad  forgotten  his  new  spurs,  the  rowels  of  which,  six  inthes  in 
diameter,  irritated  the  mustang  and  were  no  doubt  tho  cause 
of  such  violent  kicking.  These,  after  a  few  turns,  bad  got 
**  locked,"  and  of  course  held  Quackenboss  as  firmly  as  if  be  bad 
b«cn  strapped  to  the  saddle.     But  as  the  rowels  were  now 
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oaried  id  the  ribs  of  the  mustang,  the  fierce  brute,  maddened 
with  the  pain,  only  grew  more  farioas  at  each  fling,  and  it  was 
nataral  enough  he  should  do  his  utmost  to  rid  Irimself  of  so  cruel 
a  rider. 

How  long  he  might  have  kept  up  the  pitching  frolic  before 
bis  involuntary  tornientor  could  have  freed  himself,  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  It  would  have  been  an  unfortunate  **  Rx^^  to 
have  been  placed  in,  alone  upon  the  praii'ies. 

Lige,  however,  found  a  compassionate  bystander,  who,  having 
flung  his  lazo  around  the  neck  of  the  mustang,  brought  the  spec- 
tacle to  a  termination. 


CHAPTER    XLT. 


A  LOVER  ON  THB  TRAIL. 


Taking  advantage  of  the  distraction  caused  by  Quackenboss 
and  his  troubles,  I  despatched  the  black  upon  his  interesting 
errand,  and  with  no  slight  anxiety  awaited  the  result. 

From  ray  position  on  the  roof,  I  saw  my  messenger  climb  the 
hill,  leading  the  proud  steed  ;  and  saw  them  enter  the  great 
portal  of  the  hacienda. 

Promptly — almost  directly — the  groom  came  out  again  with^ 
out  the  horse.    The  present  had  been  accepted.     So  far  well. 

I  counted  the  moments,  till  heavy  footsteps  were  heard  upon 
the  escalera,  and  a  shining  black  face  rose  over  the  roof. 

There  was  no  letter,  no  message  beyond  "  mil  gradasJ* 

I  felt  a  pang  of  chagrin.  I  had  expected  thanks  more  formal 
than  this  mere  phrase  of  compliment. 

My  man  appeared  better  satisfied.  A  gold  cn2a  gleamed  ic 
liis  purple  palm — a  handsome  perquisite. 
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**  By  whom  giyen  f    I  itiqaired. 

*'  Qollv,  mas  cap'ii  !  De  handsomest  quade.'ooin  gal  dis  iiigjrt 
ever  see  gay  it" 

Beyond  a  doobt,  Isolina  Herself  wbs  the  doaar  I  I  euikl  hmwfr 
broken  the  raseaFs  tbick  skull  bat  that  the  queenly  doncenr  gaTi 
proof  of  the  satisfaciiou  with  which  my  offeriag  had  been  receiv 
ed.  Even  on  this  trivial  eircamstance,  I  bailt  my  hopes  oi  yei 
receiving  a  fuller  meed  of  thanks. 

Absorbed  in  these  hopes,  I  continued  to  pace  the  azote*, 
alone.  It  was  a  die  de  fiesta  in  the  rancheria.  Bells  had  already 
commenced  their  clangor,  and  other  notes  of  preparation  fell 
upon  the  ear.  The  poblanas  appeared  in  their  gayest  attire — 
the  Indians  in  bright  naguas,  with  red  and  purple  threads  twist 
ed  in  their  black  hair;  the  denizens  of  the  ranchitos  were  pour- 
ing into  the  plaza,  and  processions  were  being  formed  by  Xm 
church  ;  jaranas  were  twanging  their  guitar-like  music  ;  and 
pyrotechnic  machines  were  set  up  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 
Tinsel-covered  saints  were  carried  about  on  the  shoulders  ot 
painted  maskers;  and  there  were  Pilate  and  the  Centurion,  and 
the  Saviour — a  spectacle  absnrd  and  unnatural ;  and  yet  a 
spectacle  that  may  be  witnessed  every  week  in  a  Mexican  vil- 
lage, and  which,  with  but  slight  Tariation,  has  been  exhibited 
every  week  for  three-1}enturies. 

I  had  no  eyes  for  this  disgasting  fanfaronade  of  a  degrading 
superstition.  Sick  of  the  sight,  weared  with  the  sounds,  I  had 
given  orders  for  my  horse  to  be  saddled,  intending  to  ride  forth 
and  seek  repose  for  my  spirit  amid  the  silent  glades  of  the  chap- 
para  L 

While  waiting  for  my  steed,  an  object  came  under  my  c-vei 
that  quickened  the  beatings  of  my  pulse:  my  gaae  had  been  long 
turned  in  one  direction — upon  the  hacienda  of  Don  Ramon  de 
VrtTgasi. 

Just  then,  I  saw  energing  from  its  gate,  and  passing  •apidl). 
down  the  hill,  a  horse  with  a  rider  noon  his  back. 
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IW  snow-white  eolor  of  this  horse,  »ad  the  searlet  mangA  o( 
irm  rider,  both  coatrastiog  with  the  greefi  of  the  stirroanding 
taodscape,  coald  not  escape  observ^atioa  even  at  that  distance, 
find  my  eyes  at  onee  canght  the  bright  object.  I  hesitated  not 
'X  form  mj  oonclusion.  It  was  the  white  steed  I  saw;  and  the 
rider  —I  remembered  the  manga  as  when  first  my  eyes  rested 
«pon  that  fair  form — the  rider  was  Isoliaa.  She  was  passing 
tiown  the  slope  that  stretched  from  th«  hacienda  to  tho  river 
l.ottom,  and  the  minute  after  the  thick  foliage  of  the  platannn 
trees  shrouded  the  shining  meteor  froc:  my  sight 

I  noticed  that  she  halted  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
&nd  fancied  that  she  gased  earnestly  towards  the  village ;  bat 
the  road  the  had  taken  led  almost  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I  chafed  with  impatience  for  my  horse.  My  resolve,  made  on 
the  impake  of  the  nooment,  was  to  follow  the  white  steed  and 
his  scarlet-clad  rider. 

Onee  in  the  saddle,  I  harried  ont  of  the  piaza,  passed  the 
ranchos  of  yncca,  and  reaching  tlie  open  country^  pressed  my 
horse  into  a  gallop. 

My  road  lay  np  the  river,  through  a  heavily  timbered  bottom 
of  gnm  and  cotton  woods.  These  were  thickly  beset  with  the 
curious  tUlandsia^  wlK>se  silvery  festoons,  stretching  from  branch 
to  branch,  shrouded  the  sun,  causing  amongst  the  tree-trunks  the 
obscurity  of  twilight. 

1  n  the  midst  of  one  of  these  shadowy  aisles,  I  met  or  passed 
some  one;  I  saw  that  it  was  a  Mexican  boy;  but  the  sombre  light, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  I  was  riding,  prevented  me  from 
noting  any  thing  more.  The  lad  shouted  after  me,  nttering  some 
words,  wliich  were  drowned  by  the  hoof-strokes  of  my  horse.  I 
deemed  it  some  expression  of  boyish  tsprii^  and,  without  heeding 
It,  rode  on.  Not  until  far  out  of  bight  and  hearing  did  it  occur 
to  me  that  I  kuew  the  voice  and  the  lad.  I  recollected  a  sort 
{^f  errand-boy  attached  to  the  hacien/ii,  and  whom  I  had  seen 
more  titan  ouee  at  the  raaeheria.     I  now  remembered  the  badin 
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age  of  Wliefttlej^  and  woold  have  retorned  to  question  the  jonth; 
but  I  bad  left  him  too  far  iji  the  rear.  After  a  moment's  reflec* 
tioQ,  I  spurred  on. 

I  soon  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  bill  on  which  stood  ths 
hacienda  ;  and  here  learing  the  main  road,  I  followed  a  bridl^ 
path  that  skirted  the  hill.  A  few  hundred  yards  I  rought  me  to 
the  spot  where  I  had  last  observed  the  object  of  mj  pursuit. 
The  hoof-track  of  the  white  horse  now  guided  me,  and  upon  h^ji 
trail  I  entered  the  woods. 

For  some  distance,  it  followed  a  well-trodden  path — a  cattle 
track — but  all  at  once  it  diverged  from  this,  and  struck  off  intc 
a  heavily  timbered  bottom,  where  not  the  semblance  of  path 
existed.    Keeping  the  trace  in  view,  I  rode  after. 

As  I  advanced,  the  timber  grew  thicker,  and  the  path  moro 
difficult.  A  close  underwood  of  arundinaria  and  sabal  palois 
shut  up  the  way  and  the  view;  trailing  roots  obstructed  progress 
below;  while  higher  up,  the  trellis-work  of  llianas,  bamboo  briars, 
sarsaparilla,  and  gigantic  grape-vines,  rendered  it  necessary  U* 
bend  down  in  the  saddle  in  order  to  pass  onward. 

To  my  surprise,  I  noticed  all  this.  For  what  purpose  could 
she  have  chosen  such  a  path  ?  Was  it  indeed  Isoliua  I  had 
seen  ?  A  white  horse  and  a  scarlet  manga  are  not  uncommon 
things  in  Mexico.     It  might  not  be But  the  hoof-print 

I  dismounted  and  examined  it:  I  knew  it  at  a  glance — it  was 
that  of  the  noble  steed,  and  the  rider  could  be  no  other  thar 
Isoliua  de  Vargas. 

No  longer  in  doubt,  though  still  wondering,  I  followed  th* 
tracks.  For  a  half  mile  or  more  the  path  meandered  through 
thick  forest,  here  turning  around  some  giant  trunk,  theift  diverg- 
ing to  the  right  or  left,  to  avoid  the  impervious  net-work  ^f  eanei 
Bud  llianas. 

At  length  it  began  to  slope  upwards  ;  and  I  perceived  by  the 
ascent  that  I  was  climbing  a  hill.  The  woods  became  more 
open  as  I  advanced— here  and  there  alternating  with  glades — the 


ilft^. 
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trees  were  of  slenderer  growth,  and  the  foliage  lighter  and  thin* 
ner.  I  was  no  longer  among  the  heavy  trunks  of  platanni 
and  liquidambar.  The  leguminosea  were  the  prevailing  trees ; 
and  many  beantifal  forms  of  Inga,  acacia,  and>  mimosa,  grew 
aroand.  Myrtles,  too,  mingled  their  foliage  with  wild  limes 
Iheir  branches  twined  with  flowering  parasites,  as  the  climbing 
comhrdumf  with  its  long  flame-like  clusters,  convolvnli,  with  large 
white  blossoms,  and  the  beautifal  twin-leaved  banhinia. 

It  was  a  wild  garden  of  flowers — a  shrubbery  of  nature's  own 
planting.  The  eye,  wandering  through  the  vistas  and  glades, 
beheld  almost  every  form  of  infloresence.  There  were  the  trum- 
pet-shaped bignonias — convolvnli  in  pendulous  bells — syngenesists 
disposed  in  spreading  umbels  ;  and  over  them,  closely  set  upon 
tall  spikes,  rose  the  showy  blossoms  of  the  bromelias — aloes  and 
ddsylyrvwnu  Even  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  hung 
gaudy  catkins,  wafted  to  and  fro  by  the  light  breeze,  mingling 
their  sheen  and  their  perfume  with  the  floral  epiphytes  and  para- 
sites that  clustered  around  the  branches. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  these  flowers  are  gifted  with 
life,  and  enjoy,  during  their  short  and  transient  existence,  both 
pleasure  and  pain.  The  bright  warm  sun  is  their  happiness, 
while  the  cold  cloudy  sky  is  the  reflection  of  their  misery. 

As  I  rode  onward,  another  reflection  passed  through  my  mind  ; 
it  was  caused  by  my  perceiving  that  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  pleasant  perfumes — literally  loaded  with  fragrance.  I  per- 
ceived, moreover,  that  the  same  breeze  carried  upon  its  breath 
the  sweet  music  of  birds,  whose  notes  sounded  clear,  soft,  and 
harmonious. 

What  closet  slanderer  hath  asserted  that  the  flowers  of  this 
.ait  land  are  devoid  of  fragrance — that  its  birds,  though  brightly 
Dlumed,  are  songless  ? 

Ah,  Monsieur  Buffon  I  with  all  your  eloquence,  such  presump- 
tive assertion  will  one  day  strip  you  of  half  your  fame.  Yon 
?onld  never  have  approached  within  two  hundred  paces  ot  a 

11* 
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SiemtKfea^  of  tl  e  efidendwn  odoraZum,  of  tbe  daiura  grand^iora, 
with  its  mantle  of  snow-white  blossoms  f  You  could  never  have 
passed  near  the  pathos  plant,  the  serbcree,  and  tabernamor. 
tanese,  the  callas,  eugenias,  ocotas,  and  nictiginasf — 70a  ':onid 
never  have  ridden  throngbi  a  chapparal  of  acacias  and  mimo-^tis 
— among  orchids  whose  preaence  fills  whole  forests  with  fragn«nt 
aroma  ? 

And  more,  Monsieur  I  yon  codld  never  have  listened  to  the 
incomparable  melody  of  the  mock-bird — the  full,  charming  notes 
of  the  blue  song-thrush — the  sweet  warbling  voices  of  the  Silvias, 
finches,  and  tanagers,  that  not  only  adorn  tbe  American  woods 
with  their  gorgeous  colors,  but  make  them  vocal  with  never- 
ending  song  f  No,  Monsieur ;  you  could  never  have  inhaled 
the  perfume  of  these  flowers,  nor  listed  to  the  melody  of  these 
awcet  songsters  ;  and  sad  it  was  of  you,  and  silly  as  sad,  to  have 
yielded  to  the  prejudice  of  a  slender  spirit,  and  denied  their 
existence.  Both  exist^-the  singing  birds  and  the  fragrant 
flowers — both  exist,  and  thou  art  gone. 

On  Fuch  reflectiona  I  dwelt  but  for  a  moment ;  they  were  merelj 
the  natural  impression  of  snrrounding  subjects— short-lived  sensa- 
tions almost  instantaneously  passing  away.  The  soul,  benighted 
witli  love,  has  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  anght  beyond  the  object  of  its 
passion.  From  the  contemplation  of  that  only  does  it  derive  plea- 
sure ;  and  even  tbe  fairest  pictures  of  nature  may  be  spread  be* 
fore  it  without  challenging  observation.  It  was  only  that  the 
one  through  which  I  was  passing  was  of  such  transcendent 
beauty^so  like  to  some  scene  of  paradise — that  I  soaid  not 
help  regarding  it  with  momentary  admiration. 

But  my  eyes  soon  returned  to  the  earth,  and  once  more  taking 
up  the  trace  of  the  steed,  I  rode  on. 

I  had  advanced  near  the  summit,  the  tracks  were  quite  recent ; 
the  branches  that  had  been  touched  by  the  flanks  of  the  horst 
had  not  yet  ceased  to  vibrate  ;  the  rider  could  not  be  far  in  ad* 
Vance.     I  fancied  I  heard  the  hoof-stroke. 
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Silently  1  pressed  on,  expecting  every  moment  to  catch  the 
g  earn  of  the  ecarlet  manga,  or  the  white  sheen  of  the  steed  A 
few  paces  farther,  and  both  were  under  mj  efm^  gUttering 
tixmai^  As  £aath«7  fpoAdage  of  the  mimosas.  I  had  followed 
ifae  true  track.    The  rider  was  Isolina. 

I  saw  that  she  had  halted.  She  bad  reached  the  top  of  th 
hHl,  where  the  growth  of  timber  ceased.  An  opening  of  about 
an  acre  there  was,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  flowery  woods 
— the  very  beau  idM  of  a  summer  glade.  The  open  summit  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  surrounding  country — for  the  hill  was  a 
hi^h  one — while  the  charming  spot  itself  enjoyed  perfect  privacy 
and  repose. 

In  this  glade  she  had  drawn  up,  and  was  sitting  silently  in  the 
saddle  as  if  to  enjoy  ihe  warbling  of  birds,  the  hum  of  the  bees, 
and  the  frr.grance  of  flowers. 

I  myself  drew  rein,  and  remained  for  some  moments  in  a  state 
of  hesitancy,  as  to  whether  I  should  ride  forward  or  go  back.  A 
feeling  of  shame  was  upon  me,  and  I  believe  I  would  have  turn- 
ed ray  horse  and  stolen  gently  away,  but  just  then  I  saw  the 
fair  rider  draw  forth  from  her  bosom  something  that  glittered  in 
the  sun.  It  was  a  watch,  and  she  appeared  to  note  the  time. 
I  observed  that  she  looked  anxiously  over  the  tops  of  the  low 
trees,  in  the  direction  of  the  plain  below. 

These  circumstances,  trivial  as  they  might  appear,  produced 
within  me  a  quick  sense  of  pain.  I  felt  as  if  hot  steel  was  pass- 
a.g  through  my  heart.  I  had  ridden  to  my  ruin — I  had  follow- 
ed to  be  present  at  an  assignation.  Thus  only  could  I  explain 
the  solitary  ride,  and  by  such  difficult  and  devious  paths  ;  thus 
only  could  I  account  for  the  oft-repeated  anxious  glance,  the  ear 
acutely  bent.  Beyond  a  doubt,  she  was  listening  for  the  foot 
^teps  of  a  lover  I 

Tlie  rein  fell  from  my  fingers.  I  sat  irresolute — 1  scarcely 
breathed --my  heart  felt  cold  and  feeble — the  birds  mocked  nu 
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— the  parrots  screeched  his  name— the  area  in  hoarse  ooncerl 
cried  out  *'  Tjurra  r 

The  name  nerved  me,  as  blood  knits  the  sinews  of  the  tiger. 
Once  more  my  fingers  closed  npon  mj  briddle,  mj  feet  became 
firm  in  the  stirrups,  and  heart  and  arm  swelled  to  their  full 
strength.  'Twas  but  a  light  rapier  that  hung  against  mj  thigh 
— lio  matter  ;  he  might  be  no  better  weaponed  :  and  even  armed 
from  bead  to  heel,  I  feared  him  not.  Three  passions — hatred, 
jealousj  and  revenge — supplied  an  arm  of  treble  strength,  and 
under  the  influence  of  these  I  felt  bold  and  sure  of  conquest. 
Yes  !  I  felt  at  that  moment,  as  though  I  could  have  slain  my 
hated  rival  with  my  naked  hands. 

I  was  no  longer  troubled  with  scruples  of  etiquette.  No  ;  this 
monster  owed  me  satisfaction — life  itself  :  he  had  striven  to  take 
mine  ;  and  now  his  should  be  forfeit  to  my  vengeance.  On  that 
spot — even  in  her  presence — should  he  die,  or  I  myself  become 
the  victim.  The  two  of  us  should  never  go  thence  alive.  "  Oh, 
that  he  may  reach  the  ground  while  my  blood  is  thus  hot,  and 
my  hand  ready  V 

The  fierce  thoughts  stirring  within  me  must  have  roused  my 
horse,  for  at  that  moment  he  tossed  his  head  and  neighed  wildly. 
A  response  came  like  an  echo  from  the  glade,  and  thu  instant 
after  a  voice  called  out : 

"  Hbla  !  quien  va  ?" 

Concealment  was  no  longer  possible.  I  saw  that  I  waj  ob> 
served  ;  and,  spurring  my  horse  into  the  open  gronnd,  caiLtf  Cuct 
to  face  with  Isolina. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

A      DBOLARATION      OK      H  0  R  3  B  B  A  0  B* 

Facb  to  face  with  mj  beantifol  bronette.  Her  eyes  KbD 
apoD  mo  io  an  expression  of  surprise.  I  felt  abashed  by  the 
glance  ;  mj  condact  was  not  en  rigU.  I  bethought  me  of  an 
apology.  What  excuse  could  I  offer  for  such  unceremonious  in- 
trusion ?  Accident  ?  She  would  not  believe  it  ;  the  time  and 
the  place  were  against  such  a  supposition.  With  an  intellect  like 
hers,  it  would  be  idle  to  adopt  so  shallow  an  artifice  No  ;.  I 
would  not  dissemble  ;  I  would  boldly  avow  the  truth.  Jealousy 
had  rendered  me  reckless  of  the  result. 

**  AdioSf  cavallero  P^  said  she,  interrupting  my  hurried  reflec- 
tions. **  Carramho !  where  is  your  guide  f  How  have  you 
found  this  place  7" 

"  Easily  enough,  sefiorita ;  I  followed  the  tracks  of  yoar 
horse." 

"  But  so  soon — I  did  not  expect  you'' 

"  No  ;  you  expected  another  P' 

"  Certainly.    I  thought  Cyprio  would  arrive  before  yea*— — 

"  Cyprio  T' 

"  Cyprio — yes,  Cyprio." 

'*  Sefiorita  1  if  this  be  another  name  for  your  Protean  cousin, 
I  have  to  say  it  will  be  better  for  him  he  should  not  arrive  at 

»n." 

"  My  cousin  ? — better  not  arrive  7    Holy  Trinity,  capitan  I  I 
io  not  comprehend  you  1" 
Her  large  brown  eyes  were  rolling  in  astonishment.    I  waf 
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as  mach  puzzled  as  she,  bat  I  had  began  fay  explanation  and 
was  determined  to  carry  it  to  the  end. 

"  Then  Senorita  de  Vargas,  I  shall  be  more  explicit.  If 
Rafael  Ijurra  appear  npon  this  gronnd,  either  he  or  I  leaves  it 
not  alive.  He  has  attempted  my  life,  and  I  have  vowed  to  take 
his,  whenever  and  wherever  I  may  meet  him.'' 

**  Pray  heaven  yon  may  keep  your  vow  !" 

"Your  con  sin  ?'' 

'*  My  cousin— Rafael  Ijurra — my  worst  foe— the  direst  enemy 
©f  our  house  I" 

**  Ha  I  but  were  you  not  awaiting  him  ?" 

"  Awaitiug  him !  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  No.  Little  timid  though  I 
be,  I  should  not  desire  to  be  here  alone  with  Rafael  Ijurra.'' 

'*  Lady  I  you  astonish  me  ;  pray  explain  " 

'*  For  dios  !  gallant  capitan,  'tis  you  who  need  explain.  1 
ftougfat  this  interview  to  thank  you  for  your  noble  gift.  Yon 
meet  me  with  anger  in  your  eye,  and  bitter  words  upon  your 
tongue." 

"  You  sought  this  interview  ? — tfay  you  so,  lady  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  did.  For  reasons  already  known  to  you,  1 
dared  not  invite  you  to  our  house  ;  so  I  have  chosen  this  pretty 
glade  for  my  drawing-room.     How  do  you  like  it,  cavallero  ?" 

'*  In  your  society,  sefiorita,  the  rudest  spot  would  appear  a 
paradise,'- 

"  Again  the  poet's  tongue  !  Ah,  capitan,  remember  the  yel- 
low domino  1  No  more  flattery,  I  pray  ;  we  are  no  longer  en 
mzsqiit.     Face  to  face,  let  us  be  candid  with  each  other.** 

**  With  all  my  heart  I  accept  the  conditions.  Candor  is  the 
rery  thing  I  desire,  for  to  say  the  truth,  I  came  prepared  for  a 
confession." 

**  A  confession  !" 

'*  Precisely  so  ;  but  since  yon  are  an  advocate  for  candoor,  may 
f  first  ask  a  question  ?" 

"  Ho  I  you  wish  to  play  the  confessor  with  me  F' 
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•  I  do,  sefiorita." 

'*  Bravo,  capitan  1  Proceed  !  I  shall  answer  joa  in  all  sin* 
eerity." 

"  Then,  lady,  what  I  woald  ask — Who  is  this  Cyprio  whom 
f on  expected  T' 

*'  Cyprio  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Who  shonld  Cyprio  be  bnt  my  mozo  ; 
he  who  carried  my  message  to  you.  Why  do  yon  put  such  a 
question  ?'' 

**  He  who  carried  your  message  to  me  V 
*  '*  Of  course.  Tonder  is  the  muchacko  himseif,  Hola,  Cyprio  I 
yon  may  return  to  the  house.  Carramho,  capitsn  I  both  he  and 
you  must  have  sped  well.  I  did  not  expect  you  for  half  an  hour ; 
bnt  yon  soldiers  are  soon  in  the  saddle.  So  mnch  the  better,  for 
It  is  getting  late,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  yon." 

A  light  had  broken  upon  me.  Twas  Cyprio  I  had  passed  in  the 
forest  shade  ;  the  boy  was  the  bearer  of  a  message — hence  his 
having  hailed  me.  Twas  I  who  was  expected  to  keep  the  assign 
nation  ;  'twas  I  for  whom  the  timepiece  had  been  consulted — for 
whom  those  earnest  glances  had  been  given  I  The  bitter  moments 
were  past,  and  my  heart  swelled  anew  with  proud  and  pleasant 
emotions.  As  yet  she  knew  not  that  I  had  come  without  invi- 
tation. Cyprio,  at  the  word  of  command,  had  gone  off  without 
making  any  reply,  and  my  prompt  appearance  npon  the  ground 
was  left  unexplained 

I  was  about  to  account  for  it,  and  offer  some  apology  for  mj 
brusque  behavior,  when  I  was  challenged  to  the  confession  I  bad 
just  pNTomised. 

Minor  thoughts  gave  way  before  the  important  purpose  I  had 
formed,  and  to  which  the  banter  now  recalled  me.  So  fair  an 
opportunity  might  never  offer  again.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  a  sol- 
dier's life,  the  chance  of  to-day  should  not  be  disregarded — to- 
morrow may  bring  change  either  in  the  scene  or  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  I  was  skilled  enough  in  love-lore  to  know  that  at 
aoar  unimproved  is  often  followed  by  an  age  of  regrets 
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Bttt,  in  truth,  I  do  some  wrong  to  my  character  ;  I  was  but 
little  under  the  influence  of  such  cunning  cognizance  at  thai 
moment.  I  acted  not  by  Yolition,  but  rather  under  pressure  of 
a  passion  that  held  complete  mastery  over  my  will,  and  compelled 
ne  to  the  declaration  I  was  about  to  make. 

It  was  simple  enough — three  little  words  in  either  of  the  two 
sweet  tongues  in  which  we  understood  each  other.  I  chose  the 
one — of  all  others  most  attuned  to  the  tones  of  the  loving  heart 
— and  bending  low  to  that  fair  face,  and  gazing  into  the  liquid 
depths  of  those  large  inquiring  eyes,  I  whispered  the  sweet; 
though  oft -repeated  phrase  : 

*'Yoieamo." 

The  words  quivered  upon  my  lips,  but  their  tone  proved  tht> 
8in4ierity  in  which  I  had  spoken.  No  doubt  it  was  further 
manifest  by  the  earnestness  of  my  manner  as  I  awaited  her 
reply . 

The  habitual  smile  had  departed  from  her  lips  ;  the  damask 
red  deepened  and  rose  higher  upon  her  cheeks  ;  the  dark  fringes 
drooped  downward,  and  half-concealed  the  burning  orbs  beneath: 
the  face  of  the  gay  girl  had  suddenly  assumed  the  serious  air  of 
womanhood. 

At  first,  I  was  terrified  by  the  expression,  and  conld  scarcely 
control  my  dread  ;  but  1  drew  hope  from  the  flushed  cheek,  the 
roseate  neck,  the  swelling  panting  bosom.  Emotions  were  stir* 
ring  in  that  breast.  Oh,  what  emotions  I  will  she  not  speak  T 
Will  she  not  declare  them  ? 

There  was  a  long  interval  of  silence — to  me,  it  seemed  ac 
age. 

"  Senor,"  she  said  at  length — ^'twas  the  first  time  I  had  heard 
that  voice  tremble — "  Senor,  you  promised  to  be  candid  ;  yor 
have  been  so  :  are  you  equally  sincere  ?" 

*'  I  have  spoken  from  the  depth  of  my  soul.'' 

The  long  lashes  were  raised,  and  the  love  light  gleamed  from 
her  liquid  eyes  ;   for  a  moment  it   burned   steadily,  bathing 
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Bay  heart  as  with  balm.     Heaven  itself  oonld  not  bare  shed  a 
brighter  beam  upon  my  spirit. 

All  at  once  a  smile  played  npon  her  features,  ift  which  I 
detected,  or  fancied  so,  the  gay  insouciance  that  springe  froip 
Indifference  To  me  it  was  another  moment  of  pain.  She  coo 
tinned : 

"And,  pray,  capitan,  what  would  you  have  me  do?" 

£  felt  embarrassed,  and  replied  not. 

**  Would  you  have  me  declare  that  I  bve  yon  J* 

**  Oh  !  you  cannot — you  do  not" 

*'  You  have  not  asked  the  question  T 

*^  No,  lady.    I  dreaded  tlie  answer.** 

*•  Ho  1  what  a  coward  you  have  grown  of  late  T  A  pity  1 
ftm  not  masked.    Shall  I  draw  this  veil !     Ha,  ha,  ha  I'' 

It  was  not  the  manner  of  love.  Love  latkghs  not.  My  heart 
was  heavy ;  I  made  no  reply,  bat  with  eyes  upon  the  ground,  sat 
m  my  saddle,  feeling  like  one  condemned. 

For  some  moments  her  laughter  rang  in  my  ears,  as  I  fancied^ 
in  mockery.  The  sweet  silvery  voice  only  grated  upon  my  heart 
Oh)  that  I  had  never  listened  to  its  siren  tones ! 

I  heard  the  hoof-stroke  of  her  horse ;  and,  looking  up,  saw 
that  she  was  moving  away  from  the  spot.  Was  she  going  cc 
leave  me  thns  ? 

She  spurred  towards  the  centre  of  the  glade,  where  the 
ground  was  higher,  and  there  again  pulled  up. 

"Come  hither,  cavallero  1"  she  cried,  "beckoning  'o  me  with 
ber  small  gloved  hand." 

Mechanically  I  rode  up  to  the  spot. 

"  So  gallant  capitan  !  you  who  are  brave  enough  to  meet  n 
more  of  foes,  have  not  the  courage  to  ask  a  woman  if  she  lovee 
you  I" 

A  dismal  smile  was  my  only  reply  to  this  bitter  badinage. 

**  Ah  1  capitan/'  she  continued,  "  I  will  not  believe  it ;  ert 
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DOW  yon  KuTe  pot  that  dreaded  interrogatory-  ofteo,  I  fear,  too 
often/' 

I  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  There  was  a  tonch  of  bitter 
aess  ill  the  tone.  The  gay  smile  was  gODe  ;  her  eyelids  drooped] 
bor  look  was  turned  bpon  the  ground. 

Was  this  real,  or  only  a  seeming  ?  the  prelnde  to  some  abrupt 
antithesis  ?  some  fresh  outburst  of  satire? 

"  Senorita  !''  said  I,  "  the  hypothesis,  whether  true  or  faise 
ean  have  but  little  interest  for  you.^ 

She  answered  me  with  a  smile  of  strange  intelligenee.  I  fan- 
cied there  was  sadness  in  it.     I  fancied 

"We  cannot  recover  the  past,"  said  she,  interrupting  mj 
ihoogbts  ;  "  no,  no,  no  I  But  for  the  present — say  agaia— 
tell  me  again  that  you  loYe  me  V* 

"  Lore  you  ! — yes  lady  " 

"  And  I  have  your  heart,  your  whole  heart  V* 

"  Never — can  I  love  another  I" 

*' Thanks,  thanks  r 

*'  No  more  than  thanks,  Isolina  7*^ 

For  some  moments  she  remained  silent,  her  eyea  averted  ttom 
tr^  ;  she  appeared  struggling  with  some  emotion. 

*'  Yes,  more  than  thanks,''  she  replied  at  length  ;  "  thre« 
things  more — if  they  will  sufl&ce  to  prove  my  gratitude." 

"  Name  them  T 

"  Why  should  prudery  tie  my  tongue  ?  I  promised  to  be  caa- 
did.  I  too  came  here  to  make  confession.  Listen  1  Three 
things  I  have  said.  Look  aiound  you  ! — north,  south,  east,  and 
west — the  land  you  see  is  mine  j  be  it  yours,  if  you  wilL" 

"  Isolina  V' 

This,  too,  can  I  bestow  ^ — she  held  forth  her  little  hand,  whict 
I  clasped  with  fervid  emotion. 

"  And  the  thu^  T 

^*  The  third,  on  second  thoughts^  I  cannot  give ;  'tis  yoon 
already." 
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**  Mia  corazon  "  (My  heart). 

rhose  splendid  steeds,  like  creatures  of  intelligence,  appeared 
ti  anderstand  what  was  said  ;  they  had  gradually  moved  closer 
ani  closer,  till  their  muzzles  touched  and  their  steel  curbs  rang 
together.  At  the  last  words,  they  came  side  by  side,  as  if  yoked 
in  a  chariot.  It  p»ppeared  delight  to  them  to  press  their  proud 
heaving  flanks  against  each  other,  while  their  riders  closing  io 
mutual  clasp^  leaned  over  and  met  their  lips  in  that  wild  fervii' 
kiss  which  forma  the  climax  of  love. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

STRAYED  FROM  THE  TRAOK. 

We  paited  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  ;  it  was  not  prudent  for 
as  to  be  seen  together.  Isolina  rode  away  first,  leaving  me  in 
the  glade.  We  bade  adieu  in  that  phrase  of  pleasant  promise, 
**  hasta  la  ma^na^  (until  to-morrow).  To-morrow  we  should 
meet  again.  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  we  should  visit  that 
sweet  spot,  repeat  our  burning  words,  renew  our  blissful  vows. 

1  remained  some  minutes  on  the  ground,  now  hallowed  and 
holy  Within,  the  tumult  of  triumphant  passion  had  passed,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  calm  repose  of  perfect  contentment.  My 
heart's  longings  had  been  gratified ;  it  had  found  all  that  r: 
desired — even  to  the  full  reciprocity  of  its  passion.  What  would 
it  more  ?  There  is  no  more  of  mundane  bliss.  Life  has  no 
facility  to  cope  with  requited  love  ;  it  alone  can  give  us  a  fore* 
taste  of  future  joys  ;  by  it  alone  may  we  form  some  idea  of  the 
angel  existence  of  heaven. 

The  worl(^  without  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  within 
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The  scene  around  me  was  rose-color.  The  lowers  appeared 
fresher  in  tint,  and  breathed  a  sweeter  fragrance  in  the  air  ;  the 
hum  of  the  homeward  bee,  laden  with  treasures  for  his  lov€ 
queen,  fell  with  a  dreamy  pleasure  upon  the  ear  :  the  voices  of 
the  birds  sounded  softer  and  more  musical ;  even  the  aras  and 
pi-rroquets,  chanting  in  more  sabdued  tone,  no  longtfr  pronounced 
that  hated  name;  and  the  tiny  Mexican  doves — las  palomitai, 
scarcely  so  iarge  as  finches — walked  with  prond  gait  over  the 
ground,  or  side  by  side  upon  the  branches  of  the  myrtles- -like 
types  of  tender  love — told  their  hearth  tale  in  soft  and  amoronf 
cooing. 

Long  could  I  have  lingered  by  that  consecrated  spot,  even 
hasta  la  manaria,  but  duty  claimed  me,  and  its  calls  must  not  be 
disregarded.  Already  the  setting  sun  was  flinging  ^rple  beams 
over  the  distant  prairie  ;  and,  heading  my  horse  down  the  hill,  I 
once  more  plunged  under  the  shadows  of  the  mimosas. 

Absorbed  in  my  supreme  happiness,  I  took  no  heed  of  aught 
else  ;  I  noticed  neither  track  nor  path. 

Had  I  left  my  horse  to  himself,  most  likely  he  would  have 
taken  the  right  road  ;  but  in  my  reverie,  perhaps  I  had  mechan- 
ically dragged  upon  the  rein,  and  turned  him  from  it.  Whether 
or  not,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  thick 
woods,  with  not  the  semblance  of  a  trail  to  guide  me  ;  and  I 
know  not  whetiier  I  was  riding  in  the  right  direction.  I  ought 
rather  to  say  that  I  knew  the  contrary — else  I  should  long  since 
have  reached  the  clearings  around  the  village. 

Without  much  reflection,  I  turned  in  a  new  direction,  androdt 
for  some  time  without  striking  a  trail.  This  led  me  once  mon 
into  doubt,  and  I  made  head  back  again,  but  still  without  sue 
cess.  I  was  in  a  forest  plain,  but  I  could  find  no  path  leading 
anywhere  ;  and  amid  the  underwood  of  palmettoes  I  could  no* 
see  any  great  distance  around  me.  Beyond  a  question,  I  lai 
•trayed  far  out  of  my  way. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  this  would  have  given  me  little  coi 
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dom  ;  but  the  san  had  now  set,  aad,  already,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  moss-covered  trees,  it  was  nearly  dark.  Night  would  be 
down  Hi  a  few  minutes,  and  in  all  probability  I  should  be  obliged 
to  spend  it  in  the  forest — by  no  means  an  agreeable  prospect 
and  the  less  so  that  I  was  thinly  clad  and  hungry.  True,  1 
might  pass  jome  hours  in  sweet  reflection  upon  the  pleatiant  incl 
dent  of  the  day — I  might  dream  rosy  dreams — but,  alas  !  the 
soul  is  sadly  under  the  influence  of  the  body  ;  the  spiritual  must 
ever  yield  to  the  physical,  and  even  love  itself  becomes  a  victim  to 
the  vulgai  appetitd  of  hunger. 

I  began  to  fear  ibat^  after  all,  I  should  have  bnt  a  sorry  night 
of  it.  I  should  be  ioo  hungry  to  think  ;  too  cold  either  t€ 
sleep  or  drean^ ;  besides,  I  was  likely  to  get  wet  to  the  shirt :  the 
rain  had  commenced  falHag  in  large  heavy  drops. 

After  another  unsucces«iful  effoft  to  strike  a  trail,  I  pulled  up 
and  sat  listening.  My  eye&  would  no  longer  avail  me  ;  perhaps 
ny  ears  might  do  better  8er\]C9. 

And  so  it  chanced.  The  import  of  a  rifle  reached  them,  appar- 
mtly  fired  some  hundred  yardft  ofif  in  the  woods. 

Considering  that  I  was  upon  hostile  ground,  such  a  sound 
might  have  caused  me  alarm  ;  but  I  knew  from  the  sharp  whip- 
like crack  that  the  piece  was  a  banter's  rifle,  and  no  Mexican 
ever  handled  a  gun  of  that  kind  Moreover,  I  heard,  closely 
following  upon  the  shot,  a  dull  ct/ncussioo,  as  of  some  heavy 
body  dropped  from  a  high  elevation  to  the  ground.  I  was  hnn- 
ter  enough  to  know  the  significatiou  of  this  sound.  It  was  the 
^ame — bird  or  beast — that  had  fallen  to  the  bullet 

A.n  American  must  have  fired  that  shot ;  but  who  ?  There 
Aerc  only  three  or  four  of  the  rangers  who  carried  the  hunter's 
Pile — a  very  different  weapon  from  the  "  regulation  "  piece — old 
oac'k woodsmen  who  had  been  indulged  in  their  whim.  It  mighl 
De  one  of  these. 

Without  hesitation,  I  headed  my  horse  for  the  spot,  and  rodf 
OS  rapidly  as  the  underwood  would  permit  me     I  certainly  mus* 
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oaye  passed  the  place  where  the  shot  had  beeu  fired,  and  yet  ] 
saw  no  one  ;  but  just  as  I  was  about  to  pnll  up  again,  a  well 
known  voice  reached  me  from  behind  with  the  words  : 

'*  Jumpin  Qeehosophat  1  it  ur  the  young  fellur  I" 

Tnrning,  I  beheld  my  trapper  comrades  just  emerging  fiom 
the  bushes,  where  they  had  cautiously  cachid,  on  hearing  the 
ho<if-strokes  of  my  horse. 

Rube  carried  upon  his  shouldera  a  large  turkey  gobblei — the 
game  I  liad  heard  drop — while  upon  Garey's  back  1  observed 
the  choice  portions  of  a  deer. 

'*  You  have  been  foraging  to  some  advantage,"  I  remarked,  ai 
they  came  up. 

"Yes,  capt'n,"  replied  Garey,  "tc«  wont  want  for  rashuna. 
Not  but  that  your  rangers  offered  us  a  plenty  to  eat ;  bat  ye  see 
we  couldn't  in  honor  accept  o'  it,  for  we  promised  to  find  for  our- 


'*  Yees,  durn  it  I"  added  Rube,  " we're  free  mouutainee  meo 
— aiu- 1  a  gwine  to  sponge  on  nobody — we  ain't/' 

"An,  capt'n,"  continued  Garey,  "  thar  don't  appear  to  be 
any  great  eatin  fixins  about  the  place  for  yurself :  if  yu'll  just 
accept  o'  the  turkey,  an  one  o'  these  hyar  quarters  o'  the  deer 
meat,  thar's  plenty  left  for  Rube  an  me  ;  ain't  thar,  Rube  7" 

"  Gobs  1"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

I  was  not  loth  to  satisfy  the  wish  of  the  hunters — for  to  say 
the  truth,  the  village  larder  had  no  such  delicacies  as  either  wila 
turkey  or  venison — and  having  signified  my  assent,  we  all  three 
moved  away  from  the  spot.  With  the  trappers  for  my  guidei^ 
I  should  soon  get  into  the  right  road.  They,  too,  were  on  thel 
return  to  the  post.  They  had  been  in  the  woods  since  noon 
They  were  both  afoot,  having  left  their  horses  at  the  rancheria. 

After  winding  about  half  a  mile  among  the  trees,  we  camt 
out  upon  a  narrow  road  ;  here  my  companions,  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  neighborhood,  were  at  fault  aa  well  as  myself 
vhcy  knew  not  which  direction  to  take.     It  was  dark  as  pitefc 
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but,  as  o%  the  Dight  before,  there  was  lightning  at  Interyals 
Unlike  the  pre  :eding  night,  however,  it  was  now  raining  as  if 
all  the  slaices  of  the  sky  had  been  set  open  ;  and  by  this  time 
we  were  all  three  of  us  soaking  wet.  The  whole  canopy  of 
heaven  was  shrouded  in  black,  without  a  single  streak  of  light 
npon  it — not  even  a  star.  Who  conld  discover  the  direction  ia 
inch  a  night  1 

As  the  lightning  flashed,  I  saw  Rube  bending  down  over  the 
road  ;  he  appeared  to  be  examining  the  tracks.  I  noticed  that 
there  were  wheel-tracks — deep  ruts — evidently  made  by  the  rude 
block-wheels  of  a  airreta.  It  was  these  that  the  trapper  was 
^scanning. 

Almost  as  soon  as  a  man  could  have  read  the  direction  from 
a  finger-post.  Rube  raised  himself  erect  and  crying  out : 

**  All  right — this  way  I'*  set  off  along  the  road. 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  he  had  determined  the  point, 
and  questioned  him. 

**  Wal,  yur  see,  young  fellur,  it  ur  the  trail  o'  a  Mexikin  cart  j 
an  anybody  as  iver  seed  thet  ur  vamint  knows  it  hez  got  only 
two  wheels.  But  thur  are  four  tracks  hyur,  an  thurfor  the  cart 
must  a  gone  back  an  fo'th,  for  I  seed  they  wur  the  same  set  o 
wheels.  Now,  'tur  raizonable  to  s'pose  thet  the  back-track  leaA 
to  the  settlements,  an  thet's  this  away.'' 

"But  how  could  you  tell  which  was  the  back-track  ?" 

**  Wagh  !  thet  ur  easy  as  fallin'  off  i  log.  The  back-track 
or  the  fresher  by  raore'n  a  kupple  o'  hours." 

Pondering  upon  the  singular  "instinct"  that  enabled  on 
guide  to  distinguish  the  tracks,  I  rode  on  in  silence. 

Shortly  after,  I  again  heard  the  voice  of  Rube,  who  was  8om« 
aces  in  advance. 

"  I  knd  a  knowd  the  way,"  he  said,  "  'ithout  the  wheel- 
tracks  :  they  only  made  things  more  sartint  sure." 

"  How  ?"  I  asked.     "  What  other  clue  had  you  ?" 

''  The  water,"  replied  he  ;  "  'ee  see,  or  ',e.e  mont^  ef  ypp'S 
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looked  into  the  track3|  thet  it  ur  iraaniQ'  this-awaj.    Do  'ee  hew 

llirL  thur?" 

I  listened.  I  heard  distinctlj  the  sonnd  of  ranning  water,  as 
of  a  small  stream  carried  down  a  rough  rocky  channel. 

"  Yes— I  hear  it " 

"  Wal,"  continued  the  trapper,  "it  nr  a  branch  made  by  the 
yain  :  we're  a  follerin'  it  down  ;  an  thurfor  must  kum  to  the  rivei 
jest  whur  \Te  want  to  git.  Oncost  thur,  we'll  soon  find  oni 
way,  I  reck*o,  Wagh  I  how  the  darned  rain  kums  down  I  It 
'ud  drown  a  muss-rat.     Wagh  I" 

The  result  proYed  the  trapper's  reasoning  correct.  The 
road-water  was  running  in  the  direction  we  had  taken  ;  and 
shortly  after,  the  brawling  branch  shot  out  from  among  the 
bushes,  aud  crossed  onr  path,  diverging  from  it  at  au  acute  angle. 
We  could  see,  however,  as  we  plunged  through  the  now  swollen 
sticamlet,  that  the  current,  in  its  general  direction,  was  the 
same  with  our  road  :  it  would  certainly  guide  us  to  the  river. 

It  did  so.  Half  a  mile  farther  on  we  came  out  upon  its  banks, 
aud  struck  the  main  road  leading  to  the  raucherla. 

A  few  minutes'  brisk  travelling  carried  us  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  village,  when  we  were  all  three  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by 
the  sharp  hail  of  the  sentry,  who  called  out  the  usual  interro^ 
gatory  : 

"Who  goes  there!" 

•'  Friends  I"  I  replied  ;  "  'tis  you,  Quackenboss  ?"  I  had 
recognized  the  voice  of  the  soldier-botanist,  and  under  the  light- 
niug,  saw  him  standing  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"Halt  I  Give  the  countersign  1"  was  the  response  in  a  firm 
determined  tone. 

I  did  not  know  this  masonic  pass-word.  On  riding  out,  I  had 
Dot  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  began  to  anticioate  some  tron- 
ble.     I  resolved,  however  to  make  trial  of  tho  sentry. 

"  I  hav'n't  got  the  countersign.  'Tis  I,  Quackenboss  f 
ana" 
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1  annDanced  my  name  and  rank. 

•*  Don't  care  for  all  that  I"  was  the  somewhat  surly  Tejomder« 
*  cau't  pass  Uthont  the  countersign/* 

"  Yer  durned  fool,  it's  yur  captain,"  cried  Rube,  in  a  peevish 

*•  May  be,"  replied  the  imperturbable  sentry  ;  "  can't  let  him 
pass  'ithout  countersign." 

I  now  saw  we  were  in  a  real  dilemma. 

**  Send  for  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  or  either  of  the  lieuten 
ants,"  I  suggested,  thinking  that  that  might  bo  the  shortest 
way  to  get  out  of  it. 

"  Hain't  got  nobody  to  send,"  came  the  graff  voice  of  Quack* 
enboss  from  out  the  darkness. 

"  III  go !''  promptly  answered  Garey — the  big  trapp  r  think- 
ing, in  his  innocence,  there  could  be  no  reasou  why  he  should  not 
carry  the  message  to  quarters — and  as  he  spoke  he  made  a  step 
or  two  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  sentinel. 

"  Halt  there  1"  thundered  the  voice  of  Quackenboss  ;  "  halt 
another  step,  and  I'll  plug  yon  with  a  bullet." 

**  What's  thet  ?  plug  he  sez  ?"  screamed  Rube,  leaping  to  the 
front.  **  Geeho  Qeehosophat  I  yu'U  plug  'im,  eh  ?  Yur  durned 
mulehead,  if  'ee  shoot  this  way,  it'll  be  the  last  time  yu'll  ever 
lay  claws  to  a  trigger.  Now  then  1"  and  Rube  stood  with  hia 
rifle  half  raised  to  the  level,  and  threatening  to  raise  it  still 
higher. 

At  that  moment,  the  lightning  gleamed  ;  I  saw  the  sentry 
with  his  piece  also  at  a  level.  I  well  knew  the  accuracy  of  his 
aim  ;  I  trembled  for  the  result.  In  my  loudest  voice  I 
Jailed  out  : 

**  Hold,  Quackenboss  1  hold  your  fire  1  we  shall  wait  till 
some  one  comes  ;"  and  a^  I  spoke,  I  caught  both  my  companiona, 
and  drew  them  back 

Whether  it  was  the  commanding  tone  of  my  voice,  which  the 
raLger  had  heard  before,  or  whether  in  the  light  he  had  rec(^* 

12 
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nized  my  featu^,  I  saw  him,  before  it  darkened,  lowei  /ispic/^, 
and  I  felt  easy  again. 

Bnt  he  still  obstinutelj  refused  to  let  as  pass.  Further  par- 
ley was  to  no  purpose,  and  only  led  to  an  exchange  of  rather 
rough  compliments  between  Quackenboss  and  my  two  compan- 
ions ;  so  after  endeavoring  to  make  peace  between  them,  I  stood 
still  to  await  the  chance  of  some  one  of  the  gnard  coming  within 
hail. 

Fortunately,  at  that  moment,  a  ranger  somewhat  the  worse 
for  aguardiente,  appeared  in  the  direction  of  the  plaza. 

Quackenboss  condescended  to  call  him  up  ;  and  after  a 
crooked  palaver,  he  was  dispatched  to  bring  the  corporal  of  the 
guard. 

The  arrival  of  the  latter  ended  oor  troubles,  and  we  were  per 
mitted  to  reach  the  plaza  without  further  hindrance  ;  but  as 
we  passed  the  stern  sentry,  I  could  hear  Rube  mutter  to  him  ; 
*'  Ee  dnrned  mnlehead  1  ef  I  hed  ye  out  upon  the  parair^i 
wadn't  I  ?    Wagh  T 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

▲K   ADIOS. 

To-MORROW,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow — a  demilune  ct 
love,  whose  every  hour  was  consecrated  to  its  god.  At  earliest 
dawn,  by  the  rosy  rays  of  Aurora  ;  at  golden  noon,  shadowed 
under  sweet  acacias  ;  in  the  gleam  of  the  purple  twilight,  'neath 
the  silvery  light  of  the  moon. 

That  both  laid  our  hearts  upon  his  altar,  and  willing  knelt 
before  the  shrine,  witness  ye  bright  birds  and  balmy  flowers  1-^ 
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ye  green  myrtles  and  mimosas  I — witness  ye  bine  skies  of  Ana- 
buac  I     Ye  alone  were  our  witnesses. 

For  you  who  have  loved,  I  need  not  portray  the  pleasure  of  thii 
noble  passion  ;  for  yon  who  have  not  loved,  I  cannot.     Love  ii 

delight  that  may  be  known  only  to  those  who  have  experienced 

k 

Ours  was  a  half-month  of  happiness  without  alloy.  Tru(% 
ther^  were  moments  of  pain — the  moments  of  daily  parting — but 
these  were  brief,  and  perhaps  only  prevented  the  cloy  men  t  of  toe 
much  joy — if  such  a  thing  be  possible.  Moreover,-  these  short- 
lived sorrows  were  in  part  neutralized  by  the  knowledge  we 
should  foon  meet  again  ;  we  never  parted  without  exchanging 
that  fair  promise.  In  the  morning,  it  was  "  hasla  la  tarde  ;"  at 
night,  ou'  last  words  were  "  ma^ana  por  la  ma^naj'  Lovers 
have  felt^  and  poets  have  sung,  the  pleasures  of  hope  ;  oft  the 
anticipatioi  of  a  pleasure  rivals  in  piquancy  its  actual  enjoy- 
ment. 

Lot  memory  not  be  forgotten  ;  it,  too,  has  its  joys  ;  and  oh, 
how  sweet  the  retiospect  of  those  blissful  hours  1  If  there  was 
monotony,  it  wr s  a  monotony  of  which  my  heart  could  never  tire. 
It  was  an  intozit  ation  I  could  have  endured  for  life.  There  is  no 
surfeit  of  such  sm  ^ets.  Why  are  we  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
them  for  ever  ?     ASs  1  there  is  an  ending. 

There  was  so.  A  cWsis  came,  and  we  must  part — not  with  the 
pretty  promise  upon  our  lips — **  until  the  morning,"  "until  the 
evening,'*  but  for  long  woeks,  months,  maybe  years—an  uncer- 
tain time — "  hasta  seacabo  L  guerra  "  (until  the  war  is  over). 

Oh,  the  misery  of  that  p^rting  I  Gruel  destiny  of  war  t 
Never  felt  I  so  weary  of  wearing  a  sword. 

There  was  a  struggle  'twixt  lovu  and  duty.  No,  not  duty  :  1 
might  have  sheathed  my  sword,  and  wronged  no  one  ;  I  was  but 
a  cipher  among  thonsands,  whose  bladt  would  scarcely  have  been 
missed.  Nor  wonld  I  have  wronged  mycel^.  I  was  simply,  as 
I  have  already  declared,  an  adventurer.    Tiw»  ^pwtryfa^  wI:icJk 
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I  foogiit  could  not  claim  me  ;  I  was  bound  by  do  political  eou 
scicncti,  uo  patriotic  esprit.  Perhaps,  now  and  then,  I  entertained 
the  idea  that  I  was  aiding  the  designs  of  ^*  manifest  destiny  " — 
that  I  was  doing  God's  work  in  battling  against  the  desDOtic 
^OTin,  Yes,  I  may  confess  that  such  sparks  glowed  within  me  ut 
intervals,  and  at  such  intervals  only  did  I  feel  enthusiasm  in  the 
';i:use.  But  it  was  no  consideration  of  this  kind  that  hindered 
me  fr<*m  deserting  my  banner.  Far  otherwise  :  I  was  influenced 
by  a  motive  purely  selfish — pride. 

I  could  not — an  adventurer  almost  penniless — Iwould  not  pre- 
Eiime  to  claim  that  richly  doweried  hand.  Fortune  I  might  never 
bave  to  equal  hers,  but  fame  is  worthy  wealth,  and  glory  matea 
with  I  caaty.  I  knew  that  I  was  gifted  with  an  apt  head  and 
a  bold  aspiiing  heart ;  I  knew  that  I  carried  a  keen  blade,  and 
hoped  to  hew  my  way  to  rank  and  fame.  Perhaps  I  might 
return  with  a  star  upon  my  shoulder,  and  a  better  handle  to  my 
uame,  and  then 

Ah,  for  all  that,  it  was  a  bitter  parting  I  It  was  hard  to  list 
unheeding  to  those  earnest  entreaties,  adjuring  me  to  stay — ter- 
rible to  untwine  those  tender  arms — terrible  to  utter  that  last 
adios  ! 

Our  troth  was  plighted  within  that  same  galde  that  had  echoed 
onr  first  vows.  It  had  been  plighted  a  hundred  times,  but  never 
sally  as  now,  amidst  sobs  and  tears.  When  the  bright  form, 
screened  by  the  frondage,  had  passed  out  of  sight,  I  felt  as  if  the 
auu  bad  become  suddenly  eclipsed.     *     *     * 

1  lingered  not  long,  though  I  could  have  stayed  for  hours  upoa 
he  hallowed  spot.  Again  duty,  that  stern  commander,  sum- 
:Kor.ed  me  away.  It  was  already  close  upon  sunset,  and  by  to- 
morrow's dawn  I  must  be  en  route  with  my  troop. 

I  was  about  heading  my  horse  into  the  track,  now,  well  known 
to  me  ;  Isolina  had  gone  down  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side,  by 
a  path  that  led  more  directly  to  the  hacienda.  From  precautioD, 
this  had  been  oar  habitual  mode  of  parting  ;  and  w^  also  met 
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from  opposite  sides.  In  the  wild  region  of  the  cerro  -for  hy 
this  name  was  the  hill  tnown — we  never  encountered  a  human 
being.  There  was  no  habitation  near,  and  the  vaqueros  rarely 
strayed  that  way,  so  that  our  place  of  meeting  remained  a  sotrt- 
— at  least  we  fancied  so — and  we  acted  without  much  apprdich 
Bion,  and  perhaps  without  sufficient  caution.  Each  hour  we  Imil 
gro;rn  more  confident  of  security,  and,  blinded  by  lovo,  had 
taken  less  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  of  our  daily  assignation. 
It  was  otily  that  morning  I  had  heard  a  whisper  that  Onr  affair 
Was  known,  and  that  they  of  the  rancheria  were  not  as  benighted 
as  we  supposed  them.  Wheatley  was  my  informant — Conchitn, 
his.  Tlie  lieutenant  had  added  some  friendly  advice,  cautioning 
me  against  the  impendence  of  going  so  far  from  the  post  unat- 
te^ided. 

Perhaps  1  might  have  treated  his  remonstrance  with  less 
neglect  ;  but  as  this  was  to  be  our  last  meeting  for  a  long  time, 
my  heart  grew  heavy  under  the  prospect  of  the  parting  scene. 
I  preferred  going  companionless  ;  I  had  no  apprehension  that 
any  enemy  was  near.  As  for  Ijurra,  he  was  no  longer  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  he  had  not  been  63cn  since  the  night  of  the 
battle,  and  we  had  positive  information  that  he  joined  his  band 
with  the  guerrilla  of  the  celebrated  Canales — then  operating  ol 
the  road  between  Camargo  and  Monterey.  Indeed  had  Ijurra 
been  near,  be  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  keen  search  of 
Holiugsworth  and  the  rangers,  who,  night  and  day,  had  been 
npon  the  scout,  in  hopes  of  overhauling  him. 

I  was  about  turning  into  the  old  track,  when  a  yearning  came 
over  me — a  desire  to  obtain  one  more  look  at  my  beloved.  By 
this  time  she  would  have  reached  her  home  ;  I  should  pass  neai 
the  house  ;  perhaps  I  might  see  her  npon  the  azotea — a  distant 
glance — a  wave  of  the  hand — haply  the  sweet  prayer,  *^vaco* 
Dios  f*^  wafted  npoa  the  breeze  :  something  of  the  kind  I  antici 
pated. 

My  horse  seemed  to  divine  my  wishes ;  scarcely  waiting  foi 
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tlie  guidance  of  the  rein,  he  mo?ed  foTward  npon  tbe  path  takec 
by  the  steed  of  Isolina. 

I  Koon  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and,  entering  the  heavj 
timber,  traversed  a  tangled  wood — similar  to  that  on  the  othei 
side  of  the  cerro.  There  was  no  path,  but  the  tracks  of  the 
white  steed  were  easily  followed,  and,  guidmg  myself  by  them  J 
rode  forward. 

1  had  not  gone  five  hundred  yards  from  the  hill,  when  I  heard 
voices  echoing  through  the  woods,  directly  in  front  of  me,  and 
apparently  at  no  great  distance.  Years  of  frontier  life  had 
imbibed  me  with  an  intuitive  caution  that  resembled  instinct  *, 
and  as  if  by  a  mechanical  effort,  T  pulled  up  and  listened. 

A  woman  was  speaking  ;  and  instantly  I  recognized  the  voice. 
There  was  but  one  that  rang  with  that  rich  metallic  tone.  I 
might  well  remember  it,  for  the  sweet,  sad  sounds  of  the  va  con 
Pios  had  not  yet  ceased  to  vibrate  in  my  ears. 

With  whom  w  as  she  in  converse  ?  Whom  had  she  encoun- 
tered iu  such  a  place,  amid  the  wild  woods  ? 

She  ceased  speaking.  With  ears  keenly  set,  I  listened  for  the 
rejoinder.  Naturally,  I  expected  it  in  the  voice  of  a  man  ;  but 
not  that  man.     0  heavens  I  it  was  the  voice  of  Rafael  Ijurra  I 


CHAPTER    XLIX 

THREATS. 

Ves,  the  voice  was  Tjurra's.  I  knew  it  well.  While  listening 
V  it  by  the  mesa,  I  had  noted  its  tones  suflScientiy  to  remember 
tb<n — round,  sonorous,  of  true  Spanish  accent,  and  not  inhar 
mouious,  though  at  that  moment  they  grated  harshly  npon  mj 
ear. 
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An  indescribable  feeling  came  over  me  :  it  wt  li  not  jealousy— 
I  was  too  confident  to  be  jealous — and  yet,  I  shame  to  confess 
I  felt  a  sensation  sadly  akin  to  it.  After  those  earnest  oaths, 
those  tears  and  frenzied  kisses,  so  soon  after  I  0  shame  npon  mel 

Alas  I  the  experienced  heart  no  more  enjoys  the  tranquil 
continuity  of  faith.  Its  belief  is  like  a  broken  dream — an  inter- 
mittcnce  of  light  and  shade.  It  was  my  misfortune,  my  error, 
perhaps  my  crime,  to  remember  too  many  pairs  of  pretty  pe^ 
jured  lips. 

In  a  word,  I  was  once  more  jealous,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
passed — of  sighs,  and  tears,  and  plighted  vows — once  more  jea- 
lous of  Ijurra  I 

But  the  moment  before,  his  name  was  on  her  tongue,  and  spo- 
ken with  scorn  ;  in  the  same  breath  I  was  assured  that  he  was 
no  longer  in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  was  far  away. 

No ;  he  was  upon  the  spot,  in  close  conversation  with  her, 
and  scarcely  five  minutes  after  the  oath  had  been  sWbrn  that 
bound  her  to  me  for  life  I     Less  wonder  I  was  jealous. 

That  the  feeling  lasted  only  for  an  instant  might  be  some 
palliation,  but  it  was  no  merit  of  mine  that  brought  it  so  quickly 
to  a  termination.  I  cannot  screen  my  conduct  behind  an  act  of 
volition  ;  for  although  the  poisoned  sting  rankled  but  for  a  few 
moments,  during  that  short  period  I  yielded  obedience  to  its 
demoniac  promptings. 

I  slipt  down  gently  from  my  saddle,  and  with  the  crouchin^^ 
gait  and  silent  tread  of  the  jaguar,  approached  the  speakers. 
My  horse,  well  trained  to  such  tactics,  stayed  where  I  had  dis- 
mounted, irithont  tie  or  hopple.  No  fear  that  his  hoof  would 
betray  me 

Step  by  step  I  advanced,  with  my  hands  cautiously  parting 
the  boughs.  The  fronds  of  a  curious  sabal  palm  befriended 
me.  They  grew  vertically  on  short  petioles,  !ike  large  green 
faus ;  and  overlaying  one  another,  formed  a  perfect  screea 
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through  which  the  keenest  ejre  could  not  percciye  the  approach 
of  an  intruder. 

In  a  few  seconds,  I  stood  behind  the  last  row  that  bounded 
the  edge  of  a  small  opening ;  and  peering  through  the  serratf 
interstices  of  ilie  leaves,  I  saw  my  betrothed  and  her  cousin 
laolina  was  still  in  the  saddle.  Ijurra  was  on  foot,  and  stand 
irtg  by  her  stirrup,  with  one  hand  resting  upon  the  pommel,  the 
other  grasping  the  rein. 

Up  to  this  moment,  my  heart  had  continued  its  painful  throb- 
bing ;  but  the  attitude  of  Ijurra,  with  his  troubled  and  angry 
look,  at  once  produced  a  revulsion  in  my  feelings.  I  saw  that 
the  eucoutJter  had  been  accidental — at  least  on  the  part  of 
Isolina  ;  I  saw  that  she  was  detained,  1  could  not  see  her  face; 
it  was  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  towards  Ijurra ; 
but  the  tones  of  her  voice  reached  me,  aud  by  these  I  perceived 
that  she  addressed  him  in  anger.  Oh,  how  those  accents  ot 
indignation  ravished  my  heart  ;  sweeter  were  they  to  u,a  than 
the  softest  melody  I 

As  yet,  I  had  heard  nothing  of  what  had  passed  between  cbem, 
the  loud  beating  of  my  heart,  the  rustling  of  the  leaver  uadei 
my  feet,  of  the  boughs  as  I  pressed  through  them,  had  pr.v.nted 
me  from  distinguishing  what  was  said.  These  sounds  ccAPvrd  as 
I  caine  to  a  stop  ;  and  although  still  fifty  paces  distant  frrm  the 
Bpeakors,  I  could  catch  every  word  of  their  conversation,  from 
the  loud  tone  in  which  it  was  carried  on. 

"So  then  you  refuse ?'' 

It  was  Ijurra  who  put  this  interrogatory 

"  I  have  done  so  before,  Rafael ;  your  conduct  has  given  mc 
DO  cause  to  change  my  mind." 

"Hal  my  conduct  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  you  have  othei 
reasons  Isolina,  do  not  imagine  I  am  such  a  bobo.  I  kdOY 
your  secret :  you  love  this  gringo — this  Yankee  captain. 

''  Aud  suppose  I  do,  that  is  my  affair,     ^ay,  more  sir  I  sh^'! 
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Dot  eren  attempt  to  make  a  secret  of  it.  I  do  love  him — I  do— 
I  do" 

ljv.rra's  eyes  gleamed  with  malignant  fire  ;  his  lips  tar ne<? 
white,  and  tightened  over  his  teeth  ;  he  seemed  endeavoring  to 
cnrb  the  exposure  of  his  spleen 

"  And  yoQ  would  marry  him  ?''  he  asked,  with  compressed 
emphasis. 

"  I  shall  marry  him,'*  was  the  prompt  reply 

"  For  iodos  santos '  it  shall  never  be." 

'*  And  who  is  to  nindcr  it  f" 

«  J  w 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha  I    You  are  raving,  Rafael  Ijurra  I'' 

"  You  may  love  him  to  your  heart's  content — i.  care  not ;  bat 
marry  him — never  ;  s'de#\th  I  never  1" 

"Indeed?'' 

**  By  the  saints  I  swear  it.    I  swear  " 

*'  You  have  sworn  enough  :  you  are  suffici«^ntly  peijured 
already." 

"  Carrai .'"  furiously  shouted  Ijurra,  as  if  losxng  patience. 
**  Listen  to  me,  Isolina  de  Vargas  I  I  have  something  to  say 
that  may  not  be  so  pleasant " 

"  You  can  say  nothing  pleasant,  but  I  listen." 

**  First,  then,  here  are  certwn  documents  that  conr^rn  you — 
both  you  and  your  father." 

I  saw  some  folded  papers  in  his  hand  which  he  had  taken 
from  under  his  jacket.  He  opened  and  held  them  before  hei 
iace,  as  he  continued  : 

**  This  safeguard  is  one  given  by  the  American  commr.nder-in- 

ohief  to  the  Dofia  Isolina  de  Vargap.     Perhaps  you  have  seen 

It  before  ?     And  here  is  a  letter  from  Don  Ramon  de  Vf  rgas  to 

the  commissary-general  of  the  American  army,  inclosed  within 

another  from  that  functionary  to  your  pet  filibu«tero— p  pr^M.5 

piece  of  treason  this  1" 

"Well  sir?" 

12* 
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'  Not  80  Tell  for  you,  madame.  Yoa  forget  that  General 
Santa  Anna  is  now  chief  of  this  repablic.  Thiuk  joa  he  will 
not  pnnish  each  traitorous  correspondence  f  Carrambo,  if  I 
but  lay  these  documents  before  him^  I  shall  have  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  both  yourself  and  your  Ayankieado  father  ai 
quickly  as  it  can  be  spoken.  Nay,  more  ;  the  estate  will  be 
proscript  and  confiscated — it  will  become  mine — mine  I'^ 

The  speaker  paused,  as  if  for  an  answer.  Isolina  remainec! 
silent.  I  could  not  see  her  face  to  notice  the  effect.  I  fancied 
that  the  threat  had  terrified  her.     Ijarra  continued  : 

*•  Now,  sefiorita !  you  better  comprehend  our  relative  poei- 
tioDs.  Giye  your  consent  to  become  my  wife,  and  these  papers 
shall  be  destroyed  on  the  instant.'' 

**  Never  I''  was  the  firm  response  that  delighted  my  eais. 

•*  Never  I"  echoed  Ijurra  ;  "  then  dread  the  consequences.  I 
shall  obtain  orders  for  your  arrest,  and  as  soon  as  this  horde  of 
Yankee  ruffians  has  been  driven  from  the  country,  the  property 
ihall  be  mine.'' 

•*  Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  came  the  scornful  laugh  in  reply — **  ha,  ha, 
ha  I  you  mistake,  Rafael  Ijurra  ;  yon  are  not  so  far-sighted  as 
you  deem  yourself  ;  you  forget  that  my  fathers  land  lies  on  the 
Texan  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  ere  that  horde  of  Yankee 
raffians  as  you  term  them^  be  driven  out,  they  will  establish  this 
fiver  for  their  boundary.  Where  then  will  lie  the  pow^r  of  con- 
fiscation ?  Not  with  you  and  your  cowardly  master.  Ha,  hu, 
ha!" 

The  reply  maddened  Ijurra  still  further,  for  he  saw  the  prooi^ 
liility  of  what  had  been  said.  Ilis  face  became  livid,  and  he 
seemed  to  lose  all  control  of  himself. 

**  Even  60,"  he  shouted,  with  the  addition  cf  a  fierce  oath— 
^  even  so,  you  shall  never  inherit  those  lands.  Listen  Isolina  df 
Vaigas  ;  listen  to  another  secret  I  have  for  you  :  know,  sefioritS) 
that  yon  are  not  the  lawful  daughter  of  Don  Ramon  I" 

I  saw  the  proud  girl  start,  as  if  struck  with  an  arrow. 
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'"I  httio  the  proofs  of  what  I  repeat,'^  continued  Ijarra;  "  and 
even  should  tbt  United  States  triumph,  its  laws  cannot  make 
yov.  legitimate.  Yon  «m  not  the  heiress  cf  the  hacienda  <^e 
Vargas  I" 

As  yet  not  a  word  from  Isolina.  Sha  sat  silent  and  motion 
ess,  but  I  could  tell  by  the  rising  and  failnf.  of  her  shoulders 
that  a  terrible  storm  was  gathering  m  her  bosom 

The  fiend  continued : 

"Now,  madame^  you  may  know  how  disinterested  it  waa^  of 
me  to  o£fer  you  marriage ;  nay,  moie,  I  never  loved  you  ;  I 
told  you  so,  it  was  a  lie" 

He  never  lied  in  his  life  as  he  was  doing  at  that  moment. 
His  face  bespoke  the  falsehood  of  his  words.  It  was  the  utter- 
ance  of  purest  spleen.  I  read  in  his  look  the  unmistakable 
expression  of  jealousy.  Coarse  as  the  passiou  may  have  been, 
he  loved  her — oh  I  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 

"  Love  you,  indeed  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  love  you — the  daughter 
tf  a  poor  Indian — a  margarita  f* 

The  climax  had  come.  The  heaving  bosom  could  bear  silence 
ao  longer  ;  the  insnlt  was  unendurable. 

"  Base  wretch  1"  cried  she,  in  a  voice  of  compressed  agony, 
'  stand  aside  from  my  path  I'' 

"  Not  yet,"  answered  Ijurra,  grasping  the  bridle  more  firmly 
•  I  have  something  farther  to  communicate  " 

"  Villain  !  release  the  rein  1'' 

*' Before  I  do,  you  shall  promise — you  shall  swear" 

"  Again  1  let  go  1  or  this  bullet  to  your  heart  I" 

I  had  sprung  from  out  the  thicket,  and  was  running  forward 
to  her  rescue.  I  saw  her  right  hand  on  Ligh,  and  something 
ihming  in  its  grasp.  It  was  a  pistol.  Its  muzzle  was  turned 
■pon  Ijurra. 

No  doubt  the  resolute  character  of  her  who  held  it  was  well 
known  to  him,  for  the  threat  produced  an  immediate  effect ;  the 
ooward  relaxed  his  hold,  the  reins  dropped  from  his  fingers,  and 
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With  ft  mingled  look  of  hatred  and  fear,  he  stepped  back  a 
pace. 

The  moment  the  bridle  became  free,  the  steed,  already  star 
tied  bj  the  spur,  bounded  forward,  and  after  half-a-dozen  ^pringfi. 
both  horse  and  rider  disappeared  behind  the  screen  of  the  pal 
mettoes. 

I  was  too  late  to  play  the  knight-errant.  The  *•  ladyo  faire  '• 
had  not  needed  my  help ;  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  me  ;  and 
by  the  time  I  arrived  upon  the  ground,  she  had  passed  out 
of  sight,  and  Ijnrra  was  alone. 


CHAPTER    L. 

AWKWARD   ODDS. 

Ijurra  was  alone,  and  I  continued  to  advance  to  the  spot 
where  he  was  standing.  His  back  was  towards  me,  for  he  stih 
fronted  in  the  direction  in  which  Isoliua  had  galloped  off.  He 
had  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  with  a  cry  of  disappointed  rage, 
with  a  threat  of  malignant  vengeance. 

The  sound  of  liis  own  voice  hindered  him  from  hearing  mine, 
and  he  was  not  aware  of  my  presence,  when  I  paused  scarcely 
three  feet  from  wiiere  he  stood,  and  directly  behind  him.  I  held 
my  sword  drawn  ;  I  could  have  thrust  him  in  the  back,  through 
and  through  again,  before  he  could  have  offered  either  defence  or 
resistance.     He  was  completely  in  my  power. 

Fortunate  was  it  for  him  at  that  moment  that  I  had  been 
bred  a  gentleman,  else  in  another  instant  his  lifeless  body  would 
have  lain  at  my  feet.  A  plebeian  blade  would  have  made  short 
work  with  the  ruffian,  and  I  confess  that  my  instincts  of  fair 
play  were  sorely  tried.  I  had  before  me  a  man  who  bad  sonjrht 
my  life — a  deadly  foe— a  deadly  foe  to  her  I  loved — a  per'vred 
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villain — a  mmderer  I  With  such  titles  for  himself,  he  had  noae 
to  the  laws  of  honor  ;  and  I  confess  that  for  one  short  moment, 
I  felt  like  ignoring  his  claim.  'Twas  but  for  a  moment :  the 
thought  revoltea.  Wicked  and  worthless  as  he  was,  I  could  not 
stab  him  in  the  back. 

I  leaned  forward,  and  tapping  him  upon  the  shoulder,  pro* 
Donnced  his  name. 

It  was  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  my  presence  ;  and  start* 
JLg  as  if  hit  bj  a  bullet,  he  turned  face  towards  me.  The  flush 
of  anger  upon  his  cheek  suddenly  gave  place  to  a  deadly  pallor, 
and  his  eyes  became  set  in  that  peculiar  stare  that  indicates  an 
apprehension  of  danger.  This  he  must  have  felt  keenly,  for  my 
determined  look  and  drawn  sword — to  say  nothing  of  the  sur- 
prise by  which  I  had  come  upon  him — were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce that  effect. 

It  was  the  first  time  we  had  stood  face  to  face,  and  I  now 
perceived  that  he  was  a  much  larger  man  than  myself.  But  1 
saw,  too,  that  his  eye  quailed  and  his  lip  quivered  at  the  encoun- 
ter. I  saw  that  be  was  cowed  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  was  bis 
master. 

"  You  are  Rafael  Ijurra  I"  I  repeated,  as  he  had  not  made 
answer  to  my  first  interrogation. 

'■  Si  s^or,^  he  answered  hesitatingly.  "  What  want  yon  uith 
me  ?" 

"  You  have  some  documents  there  "  (he  still  held  the  papers 
in  his  hand)  ;  **  a  portion  of  them  belongs  to  me.  I  shall  trou. 
ble  yon  to  hand  them  over." 

"  Are  you  Captain  Warfield  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause,  at  the 
same  time  pretending  to  examine  the  superscription  upon  the 
commissary's  letter.     I  saw  that  his  fingers  trembled. 

"  1  am  Captain  Warfield — you  ought  to  know  by  this  time." 

Without  noticing  the  insinuation,  he  replied  :  "  True — there 
is  a  letter  here  bearing  that  address.  I  found  it  upon  the  road  i 
vou  are  welcome  to  it,  sefior.'^ 
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As  he  said  this,  he  handed  me  the  commissary's  order,  stOI 
retainiDg  the  other  documents. 

**  There  was  an  inclosure  ?  I  perceire  yoa  have  it  io 
joar  hand.     I  beg  yoa  will  make  me  equally  welcome  to  that." 

*'  Oh  I  a  note  signed  Ramon  de  Yargas  ?  It  was  an  cndo- 
•ore?" 

**  Precisely  so ;  and  of  course  goes  along  with  the  letter." 

"  0  certainly  :  here  it  is  sefior." 

"  There  is  still  another  little  document  in  your  possession*— a 
safeguard  from  the  American  commander  granted  to  a  certain 
lady.  It  is  not  yours,  Sefior  Ijurra  !  I  beg  you  will  deliver  it 
to  me.     I  wish  to  return  it  to  the  lady  to  whom  it  belongs.'' 

This  was  the  bitterest  pill  I  had  yet  presented  to  him.  He 
glanced  hastily  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  as  if  desi* 
rous  of  making  escape.  He  would  fain  have  done  so,  but  I  kept 
him  under  my  eye,  and  he  saw  that  my  hand  was  ready. 

*•  Certainly  there  is  a  safeguard,"  replied  he,  after  a  pause,  and 
with  a  feigned  attempt  at  laughter.  **  ^Tis  a  worthless  docu- 
ment to  me  ;  'tis  at  your  service,  sir  captain  ;"  and  as  he  handed 
me  the  paper  he  accompanied  the  act  with  another  sorry 
cachinnation. 

I  folded  the  precious  documents,  and  thrust  all  three  under 
the  breast  of  my  coat ;  then  placing  myself  in  fighting  attitude, 
I  cried  out  to  my  adversary  to  "  draw  and  defend  himself." 

I  had  already  noticed  that  he  wore  a  sword,  and,  like  myself, 
it  appeared  to  be  the  only  weapon  he  carried.  I  saw  no  pistols 
upon  his  person.  I  had  none  myself — nothing  save  a  light  cut- 
and-thrust  sword.  It  was  far  slighter  than  the  sabre  of  my 
antagonist,  but  it  was  a  weapon  that  had  seen  service  io 
my  hands,  and  I  had  perfect  confidence  in  it.  I  had  no  fear 
for  the  result  against  so  cowardly  an  adversary  ;  I  was  not 
awed,  either  by  his  heavier  blade,  or  the  superior  size  of  his  per 
son. 

To  my  astonishment,  he  hesitated  to  unsheathe  his  sword  I 
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*'  yoa  musl  draw,"  I  shonted  with  emphasis.  "  You  or  I 
have  DOW  to  die.  If  yoa  do  not  defend  yourself  I  shall  ran  yoa 
thrcQgh  the  body.  Coward  I  would  yoa  have  me  kill  you  with 
your  blbde  in  its  sheath  V* 

Even  the  taunt  did  not  nerve  him.    Never  saw  I  so  complete 
a  pmtroon.     His  white  lips  trembled,  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  from  . 
sidf  to  side,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  escape,  for  I  am  certain 
that  '^ouid  be  have  hoped  to  get  clear,  he  would  at  that  crisis 
aave  turned  and  run. 

4.11  at  once,  and  to  my  surprise,  the  coward  appeared  smitten 
with  courage  ;  and  grasping  the  liilt  of  his  sabre,  he  drew  the 
61ade  ringing  from  its  scabbard,  with  all  the  energy  of  a  deter- 
mined man  t  His  reluctance  to  fight  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
forsaken  him.  Had  I  mistaken  my  man  ?  or  was  tt  despair  that 
was  nerving  his  arm  f 

His  cowed  look  had  disappeared  ;  his  eyes  flashed  with  fury 
and  vengeance  ;  his  teeth  gritted  together  ;  and  a  fierce  caraje 
hissed  from  his  lips. 

Our  blades  met — the  sparks  crackled  from  the  creasing  steel, 
and  the  combat  began. 

Fortunate  for  me,  that,  in  avoiding  the  first  lounge  of  my 
antagonist,  I  had  to  turn  half  round  ;  fortunately  I  torned  sc 
soon,  else  I  should  never  have  left  that  glade^  alive. 

As  I  faced  in  the  new  direction,  I  saw  two  men  running 
towards  us,  sword  in  hand.  A  single  glance  told  me  they  were 
gucrrilleros.  They  were  already  within  ten  paces  of  the  spot, 
and  must  have  been  seen  long  before  by  Ijurra* 

Thif  was  the  key  to  his  altered  demeanor.  Their  approach 
'X  was  that  had  inspired  him  with  courage  to  begin  the  fight,  for 
he  had  calculated  the  time  when  they  should  be  able  to  get  up 
and  assLiil  me  from  behind. 

*' ^.7^.'*' shouted  he,  seeing  that  T  had  discoverec*  them— 
**  Hola  '  El  Zorro—JosS  '  and^i     anda!  Mueran  los    AnJdfjt 
•i  nwrrU  C091  tl  picarif  ^' 
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For  the  first  time,  I  felt  myself  in  danger.  Three  swords  t€ 
one  was  awkward  odds  ;  and  the  red  giant,  with  a  companioo 
neaiij  as  large  as  himself,  would  no  doubt  pro?e  yery  different 
antagonists  from  the  poltroon  with  whom  I  was  engaged.  Y:;s, 
I  was  conscious  (A  danger,  and  might  have  retreated,  bad  1 
lecmed  such  a  coarse  possible  ;  bat  mj  horse  was  too  far  off, 
and  the  new  comers  were  directly  in  the  path  I  shomd  haT«» 
to  take  to  reach  him.  I  could  not  hope  to  escape  on  foot ;  I 
well  knew  that  these  men  run  as  lightly  as  Indians,  for  we  had 
often  proved  their  capacity  in  that  accomplishment.  They  were 
already  too  near.  I  should  be  overtaken,  struck  down,  pierced, 
with  my  back  to  the  foe. 

I  had  no  time  to  reflect — just  enough  to  leap  back  a  pace  or 
two,  so  as  to  bring  all  three  of  them  in  front  of  me,  when  I 
found  my  sword  clashing  against  their  blades,  and  parrying  their 
blows  one  after  the  other. 

I  can  describe  the  unequal  combat  no  further.  It  was  a  con- 
fused medley  of  cut  and  thrust,  in  which  I  both  gave  wounds  and 
received  them.  I  was  wounded  in  several  places,  and  felt  the 
warm  blood  running  under  my  clothes  and  over  my  face.  Iwaa 
wearied  to  death,  and  every  second  growing  weaker  and  fainter 
I  saw  the  red  giant  before  me  with  his  hand  raised  on  high.  Hia 
blade  had  already  drawn  ray  blood,  and  was  crimsoned  at  the 
point  ;  it  was  about  to  descend  with  a  finishing  stroke.  I 
should  be  unable  to  parry  it,  *for  I  had  just  exhausted  my 
strength  in  guarding  against  a  blow  from  Ijurra.  My  hopeless 
peril  wrung  from  me  a  cry  of  despair. 

Was  it  my  cry  that  caused  the  blade  to  drop  from  the  hand  of 
my  antngonist,  and  the  uplifted  arm  to  fall  loosely  by  his  sioe  T 
Was  it  my  cry  that  created  the  consternation  suddenly  visible 
in  the  faces  of  my  foes  ?  I  might  have  fancied  so,  had  1  not 
hoard  a  sharp  crack  from  behind,  and  seen  that  the  arm  of  EJ 
Zorro  was  broken  by  a  shot  I 

It  seemed  like  the  awakiug  from  some  horrid  dream.     Oi« 
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moment  I  was  battling,  face  tc  face,  with  three  desperate  men  ; 
the  instant  after,  their  backs  were  towards  me,  and  all  tUref 
were  running  as  for  life  ! 

I  followed  them  with  my  eyes,  but  not  far ;  for  at  twenty 
»aces  off  they  plunged  into  the  thicket,  and  disappeared. 

I  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  man  was  running  acrosp 
the  open  ground  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  ;  he  was  advancing 
toward  the  spot  where  I  stood.  It  was  he  who  had  fired  the 
shot.  I  saw  that  he  was  in  Mexican  costume  ;  surely  he  was 
one  o^  the  guerrilleros — he  had  aimed  at  me,  and  wounded  his 
■omrade  ? 

For  some  seconds,  I  fancied  that  such  might  be  the  case. 
Evidently  ho  was  bolder  than  any  of  the  three,  for  he  continued 
lo  advance,  as  if  determined  to  attack  me  alone  1 

I  placed  myself  in  readiness  for  this  new  antagonist,  taking  a 
fresh  grasp  on  my  sword,  and  wiping  the  blood  from  my  eyes, 
that  I  might  the  better  receive  him. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  close  to  the  point  of  my  blade,  that  i 
recognized  the  long  ape-like  arms,  and  crooke<f  mateless  limbf  oi 
Sl^ah  QuackdnboBS  I 
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CHAPTER     LI. 

▲  N     OFFICIAL     BLACK     LIST. 

Thk  ranger,  after  deliyering  his  fire,  had  not  waited  to  reload^ 
bnt  rail  forward  with  the  intention  of  joining  me  in  the  hand-to* 
hand  fight,  though  he  carried  no  other  weapon  than  his  empty 
gnn.  But  this  would  have  been  an  efficient  arm  in  such  hands  ; 
for,  despite  his  unsjmmetrical  build,  Dutch  Lige  was  stalwart 
and  tougi),  and  would  have  been  a  full  match  for  any  two  of  my 
assailants,  had  thej  stood  their  ground.  But  the  crack  of  the 
gun  had  set  them  ofi"  like  deer.  They  fancied,  no  doubt,  that  a 
stronger  force  was  near ;  perhaps  they  remembered  the  terrible 
rifles  of  the  trappers,  and  no  doubt  believed  it  was  they  who 
had  arrived  to  the  rescue.  Indeed,  such  was  my  own  belief, 
ontil  I  saw  the  oddly  costumed  ranger  bounding  towards  the 
spot 

A  glance  satisfied  me  that  I  owed  my  preservation  to  Lige'a 
love  of  botanical  science.  A  large  globe-shaped  cactus  plant, 
bristling  like  a  hedgehog,  hung  dangling  from  the  swivel  of  his 
gun — it  was  thus  carried  to  save  his  fingers  from  contact  with 
its  barbed  spines — while  stuck  into  every  loop  and  button  hole 
of  his  dress  could  be  seen  the  leaves  and  brancblets,  and  fruits 
and  flowers,  of  a  host  of  curious  and  unknown  plants.  He  had 
been  herborizing  in  the  woods  ;  and  coming  by  chance  within 
?ar-shot  of  the  scuffle,  had  scrambled  through  the  bushes  just  in 
time  to  spoil  the  arup-de-grace  intended  by  El  Zorro. 

**  Thanks,  Qunekenboss  I  thanks,  my  brave  friend  I  yon  came 
in  good  time  :  you  have  saved  me." 

*'  But  a  poor  shot  Tve  made,  capten.     I  ought  to  have  broken 
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that  red  divePs  skall,  or  sent  my  bullet  into  his  stomach  ;  hc'i 
got  off  too  easy.*' 

'*  It  was  a  good  shot :  yoa  broke  bis  arm,  I  think." 

"  Ach  I  'twas  a  poor  shot ;  the  cactas  spoiled  my  aim.  Too 
hurt^  capten  ?" 

'*  I  am  woanded,  bat  not  mortally,  I  think.  I  fee!  a  liitl 
faint  •  'tis  only  the  blood.  My  horse — yoa  will  find  him  yon 
der — among  the  trees — yonder.  Go,  Lige  ;  bring  my  horse— 
my  horse  *' 

For  some  minates,  I  was  out  of  the  world.  When  conscious- 
ness came  back,  I  perceived  that  my  steed  had  been  brought  up 
and  stood  near.  The  botanist  was  bending  over  me,  and  binding 
up  my  wounds  with  strips  torn  from  his  own  shirt.  He  had  one 
boot  on  ;  the  other  stood  by,  full  of  water,  a  ix)rtion  of  which 
he  had  already  poured  down  my  throat,  and  with  the  rest  he 
proceeded  to  bathe  my  temples  and  wash  the  blood  from  my  face. 

This  done,  I  soon  felt  refreshed  and  strong  enough  to  mount  ; 
and  having  climbed  into  the  saddle,  I  set  out  for  the  rancheria, 
my  companion  half  guiding,  half  leading  my  horse. 

By  the  path  which  we  followed,  we  should  have  to  pass  clow 
to  the  hacienda  and  within  sight  of  it ;  but  night  had  come  oo, 
and  the  darkness  would  hinder  as  from  being  observed.  It  wai 
what  1  now  desired,  though  I  had  left  the  cerro  with  hopes  and 
wishes  directly  the  reverse.  With  a  red  gash  upon  my  forehead 
— my  uniform  torn  and  bloodstained — I  feared  being  seen,  lest 
my  invalid  appearance  should  create  unnecessary  alarm.  Bu* 
we  passed  on  without  meeting  any  one,  either  by  the  hill  or 
npcn  the  main  road  ;  hud  in  half  an  hour  after,  I  was  safe  with 
in  my  ^^mrto  in  the  house  of  the  alcaldd.     *     *     * 

The  Incidents  of  the  day  preyed  upon  my  spirits,  and  I  was  fa* 
from  feeling  easy  about  the  future.  I  knew  that  my  betrothed 
^^ald  be  true  till  death  ;  and  I  felt  ashamed  that  I  had  doubted 
her,  even  for  a  moment.  About  her  loyalty  I  had  no  uneasiness 
and  I  mentally  vowed  never  more  to  give  way  to  suspicion. 
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It  was  DO  thought  of  that  that  now  troubled  me,  but  an  aiz 
iety  about  her  personal  safety  ;  and  this  grew  strorger  the  more 
1  pondered  upon  it,  till  it  assumed  almost  the  form  of  a  fear. 

The  man  who  had  used  such  bitter  threats,  and  behaved  with 
fio  much  rudeness,  would  scarcely  stop  at  anything.  'Tis  true  I 
had  deprived  him  of  much  of  his  power  over  her,  by  stripping 
him  of  the  dangerous  documents  ;  but  it  was  not  the  time,  nor 
was  he  the  man  to  stand  upon  nice  distinctions  of  legality,  where 
jealousy  and  cupidity  were  the  incentives  to  action.  Holding 
a  sort  of  irresponsible  office  as  the  chief  of  what  was  less  a  pa- 
triotic guerrilla  than  a  band  of  brigands,  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
what  such  a  monster  might  or  might  not  attempt.  In  our  absence 
from  the  post  the  ruffian  would  be  full  master  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. What  deed  might  he  not  accomplish  with  impunity,  hold- 
ing his  power  directly  from  the  unprincipled  dictator,  whom  he 
wa^  accustomed  to  imitate  as  a  model,  and  who  would  endorse  any 
act  of  villainy,  provided  it  was  the  act  of  one  of  his  own  satel- 
l»tea    I  shuddered  as  T  reflected. 

The  reappearance  of  Ijurra  and  his  band — for  I  doubled  not 
that  his  followers  were  near — their  reappearance  in  that  vicinity, 
and  at  such  a  crisis — ^just  as  we  were  being  withdrawn — had 
something  ominous  in  it.  They  must  have  known  ere  this  of 
th(!  plan  of  campaign  designed  for  the  American  army.  Wheat- 
ley^s  rumor  had  proved  well-founded.  The  new  commander-in- 
'jhief,  Scott,  had  arrived  upon  the  ground,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  *'  array  of  occupation  "  had  been  draughted  to  form  tha 
expedition  destined  to  act  upon  Yera  Cruz.  As  this  greedy 
general  stripped  our  old  favorite  "  Rough  and  Ready  *'  of  onl^ 
his  best  troops,  we  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  "  lun- 
gers "  were  among  the  '*  picked  ;"  though  for  all  that,  many  of 
us  would  have  preferred  remaining  with  the  brave  veteran  who 
had  already  led  us  so  often  to  victory.  I  can  answer  for  Wheat- 
ley  and  myself  ;  I  might  also  vouch  for  Holings worth,  though 
far  different  were  his  motives  for  wisl  ug  to  remain  on  the  Eiii 
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Grande.    His  sweetheart  was  revenge — in  his  breast  long  cher 
Ished — to  his  heart  faithful  and  trae. 

I  have  said  that  onr  design  mast  have  been  known  ere  this  ; 
Indeed  the  army  was  already  in  movement,  Troops  and  brigades 
were  marching  upon  Brazos  Santiago,  and  Tampico,  there  to  be 
•embarked  for  the  south,  and  all  that  were  to  go  had  received 
their  orders.  The  provinces  on  the  Rio  Grande  were  not  to  be 
3ntirely  abandoned,  but  the  army  left  there  was  to  have  its  lines 
contracted,  and  would  therefore  cover  mnch  less  ground.  Not 
only,  was  our  little  post  to  be  deserted,  but  the  neighboring 
town,  which  had  long  been  the  head-quarters  of  a  division,  was 
also  to  be  evacuated.  No  force  of  our  army  would  remain  with- 
in fifty  miles  of  the  rancheria  ;  and  perhaps  no  American  troop 
would  ever  again  visit  that  isolated  village.  The  reflection  ren 
derec  roe  more  than  melancholy. 

No  doubt  of  it — tht  enemy  was  apprised  of  onr  movements. 
In  our  specia  case — that  wt  the  rangers  were  to  march  on  the 
following  morning  -was  well  known  to  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  had  been  known  to  them  for  several  days  ;  and  it 
had  not  passed  unobserved  by  us  that  the  citizens  of  the  place — 
those  who  were  not  Ayankieados-— ht/i  lately  shown  themselves 
more  sulky  and  inhospitable,  in  proportion  as  the  time  approached 
for  our  departure.  This  brusquerie  had  led  to  several  street-con- 
flicts in  which  knives  had  been  drawn  and  blood  spilled,  and 
lauch  "  bad  blood  *'  begotten  on  both  sides. 

Another  cu'cumstance  was  not  unnoticed  amongst  us.  Eibald 
pasquinades,  rudely  written,  and  accompanied  by  threats  of  pro- 
scription, were  at  this  time  thrust  under  the  doors  of  ;5uch  of  the 
citizens  as  had  been  friendly  to  us.  Even  the  alcalde  had 
.•eceived  some  documents  of  this  character — perhaps  emanating 
from  a  jealous  timdero  who  had  looked  vith  bitter  eye  upon  the 
courtship  of  Wheatley  and  Couchita.  It  was  not  till  afterwards 
X  learned  ^at  similar  missives  had  "come  tc  land"  in  a  quartet 
that  more  concerned  myselt. 
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Some  scooted  the  absurdity  of  these  acts,  alleging  that  he} 
sprang  from  personal  enmity,  or  originated  in  the  mob-patrtotism 
of  the  Itperos,  It  was  not  so,  as  7.  afterwards  learned  ;  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  at  all  events,  several  of  its  pro 
minent  members,  countenanced  the  meanness  ;  and  at  their  in*  ti- 
gatioa,  a  "  black  list  **  was  made  out  in  every  to^n  ind  rillR-ge 
throngh  which  the  American  army  had  occasion  to  pass.  Let 
the  minister,  Senor  0 ,  make  answer  to  this  accnsation. 

I  was  musing  on  this  disagreeable  theme,  after  my  return 
from  the  cerro,  and  endeavoring  to  sketch  out  some  plan  for  the 
safety  of  my  betrothed  during  my  absence  ;  but  my  thoughts 
proved  barren.  With  a  sort  of  faint  hope  that  the  villain  Ijnrra 
might  yet  fail  into  our  hands,  I  had  dispatched  Huingsworfli 
—nothing  loath  for  the  duty — with  a  party  of  rangers  upon  hie 
trail,  and  I  was  impatiently  awaiting  their  return. 

The  voice  of  Wheatley  aroused  me  from  my  reverie. 

"Well,  lieutenant,  what  ie  it  ?" 

*^  Only  that  precious  boy,"  answered  he,  with  a  sigoificbd' 
smile,  at  the  same  time  ushering  "  Oyprio  "  Into  the  rcom. 

The  lad  carried  a  note,  which  J  opened.  A  green  sprier  o( 
juniper  was  enclosed  and  the  simple  word  **  ^  x^x  ''  was  writta 
in  pencil.  I  knew  the  symbol  ^  ill.  The  jVn'per  is  (uffa  in  tha. 
most  beautiful  of  tongues,  and  tuya  from  r  luiy  pignlBcs  '  yours«' 

'*  Anything  more  V^  I  asked  of  the  r-e-senger. 

**  Nothing,  Sefior  Capitan,"  ansre.ed  the  intelligent  boy 
"  only  to  inquire  if  you  had  arrived  cafe." 

She  had  been  anxious  then  ! 

I  separated  the  branchlet  int'^i  'VO  equal  parts  ;  one  I  placets 
in  my  bosom  :  the  other  havV^  iervently  kissed,  I  inclosed  in  • 
folded  sheet,  upon  which  I  '.r.ote  the  words : 

"  Tuyo — tuya — hasta  U  nuerte  ^ 

Cyprio  bore  back  my  /-rting  message. 

At  midnight,  Holiny.wrorth  and  his  party  came  in  from  tb« 
icout.    Nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  guerrilla. 
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CHAPTER   LII. 

THB     ROUTB. 

'a1  was  a  straggle  between  Aurora  and  the  moon  which  of 
them  shoald  rule  the  sky,  when  our  bugle  rang  its  clear  riveilU, 
ronsing  the  rangers  from  their  slnmber,  and  startling  their  steeds 
%t  the  stall.  The  goddess  of  morning  soon  triumphed,  and  nn- 
Iter  her  soft  blue  light,  men  and  horses  could  be  seen  moving 
about,  until  the  bugle  again  sounded;  this  time  to  ''boot  and 
saddle;"  and  the  rangers  began  to  form  in  the  plaza,  and  pre- 
pare for  the  route. 

A  single  wagon  with  its  white  tilt  and  long  team  of  mules, 
already  "  hitched  up,"  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  square.  It 
constituted  the  whole  baggage-train  of  the  corps,  and  served  aa 
an  ambulance  for  our  invalids.  Both  baggage  and  sick  had  been 
safely  stowed,  and  the  vehicle  was  ready  for  the  road.  The 
bugler,  already  in  his  saddle,  awaited  my  orders  to  sound  the 
"  forward." 

I  had  climbed  to  my  favorite  'smoking-room,"  the  azotea. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  last  time  I  should  ever  set  foot  on  thoat 
painted  tiles.  My  eyes  wandered  over  the  plaza,  though  I  little 
heeded  what  was  passing  there.  Only  the  salient  points  of  the 
picture  were  noted  by  me — steeds  under  saddle  and  bridle;  men 
buckling  on  folded  blankets,  holsters,  and  valises  ;  a  few  already 
in  the  saddle;  a  few  more  standing  by  the  heads  of  their  horses; 
and  still  another  few  grouped  around  the  door  of  the  pulperia, 
having  a  last  drink  of  mezcal  or  Catalan  with  their  swarthy 
Mexican  acquaintances.  Here  and  there,  in  front  of  some  adobe 
but,  might  be  observed  a  more  tender  leave-taking.    The  rangef 
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felly  eqnipped — with  arms,  haversack,  and  cauteen — leaniog 
against  the  hcary  bars  of  a  window,  with  face  tamed  inward,  as 
though  he  was  talking  to  some  prisoner  through  the  grating  of 
^  jail.  But  he  is  himself  the  real  captive,  ensnared  during  hig 
ghort  sojourn,  and  still  held  in  chains  b}  the  Jive-skinned  poblana, 
whose  dark  liquid  eyes  may  be  seen  on  the  Dtber  side  of  the  reja, 
flashing  with  love,  or  melting  with  sad  tenderness  at  the  prospect 
of  parting. 

Others,  again,  are  bidding  their  adws  In  retired  corners,  ander 
the  shadow  of  the  church  walls,  or  in  groups  of  four  or  nve  more 
openly  in  the  plaza,  itself.  Early  as  is  the  hour,  the  people 
have  all  arisen;  and  not  a  few  of  the  brown,  rebosii-clad  short- 
skirted  wenches  are  already  on  their  way,  jarro  on  head,  to  the 
fountain.  There  the  pitchers  are  filled,  and  lifted  on  their  heads 
— perhaps  for  the  last  time — by  the  rangers,  who  perform  the 
office  with  all  the  rude  grace  in  their  power.  Then  follows  a 
profusion  of  smiles  and  bows,  and  a  dialogue,  on  the  rangers 
part  extending  to  the  whole  of  his  Spanish,  which  consists  of  the 
phrase : 

**  Mucho  bueno,  muchacha  P 

The  usual  reply,  accompanied  with  a  display  of  pretty  white 
teeth,  is  : 

"Mucho  bueno,  cavallero!  mucho  bueno  Tejanol"  given  ir 
like  ungrammatical  phrase,  in  order  that  it  may  be  iutelligibic 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

I  have  often  been  suprised  at  the  success  of  my  great  unccuf  n 
followers  with  these  petite  dark-eyed  damsels  of  Anahuac  ;  )u*, 
indeed,  many  of  the  rangers  art  not  bad-looking  men.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  handsome  fellows  among  them,  if  they  "vere 
ouly  put  into  clean  shirts,  and  a  little  more  closely  shaven.  But 
woman*s  eye  is  keen-sighted  in  such  matters  :  she  easily  pene- 
trates through  the  disguise  of  dust,  the  bronze  of  sun-tan,  and 
the  sliagi^y  mask  of  an  ill-kept  beard  ;  and  no  eye  is  quicker  In 
this  respect  that  than  of  the  fair  Mexicana.     In   the  big.  a[>- 
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parently  rode,  iudi?idaal,  eaUed  a  **  ranger,^  sfae  beholds  a  tjp« 
of  strength  and  courage,  a  hoail;  that  can  cherish,  aod  an  arc 
that  can  protect  her.  Thefi^  are  qualities  that,  from  all  time, 
h&ve  woo  the  love  of  woman. 

It  is  evident  they  are  not  all  friends  whom  we  are  leaving  be- 
hind us.  Hostile  faces  may  be  observed,  many  of  them  peering 
from  open  doors  or  windows.  Here  and  there  a  suiky  lepero 
swings  about  in  his  blanket,  or  cowers  by  the  corner  of  the 
street,  scowling  savagely  from  under  his  broad- brimmed  hat 
Most  of  this  class  are  absent— ^as  long  since  ascertained — witti 
the  guerrilla;  but  a  few  still  remain  to  give  shadow  to  the  pic- 
ture. They  regard  the  approaches  towards  the  women  with  ill- 
concealed  anger;  and  would  resent  this  politeness  if  they  dared. 
Thef  confine  the  exhibition  of  their  spite  to  tbe  dastardly 
meanness  of  ill-treating  the  women  themselves,  whenever  thev 
have  an  opportunity.  No  later  than  tbe  night  before,  one  of 
them  was  detected  iu  beating  his  sweetheart  or  mistress  for  the 
2rime,  as  was  alleged,  of  dallying  too  long  ia  the  company  of  a 
Tcjano.  The  Tejano,  in  this  case,  took  the  law  into  his  ow2 
bauds,  and  severely  chastised  the  jealous  fdado. 

Even  in  the  hurried  glance  which  I  gave  to  these  scenes  of 
leave  taking,  I  could  not  help  noticing  an  expression  on  the  faces 
of  some  of  the  young  girls  that  had  in  it  a  strange  significance 
It  was  something  more  than  sadness  ;  it  was  more  like  the  on- 
«asy  look  that  betokens  apprehension. 

Perhaps  the  state  of  mind  I  was  io  magnified  my  perceptions. 
At  that  moment,  a  struggle  was  passing  in  my  own  breast,  and 
a  feeling  of  irresolution  lay  heavy  upon  me.  All  night  long  had 
Diy  mind  dwelt  upon  the  same  thought — the  danger  that  menaced 
my  betrothed— all  night  long  I  had  been  occupied  with  plans  to 
avert  it,  but  no  reasonable  scheme  had  I  succeeded  in  Revising. 

It  is  true  the  danger  was  only  hypothetical  and  undefined, 
but  it  was  just  this  supposititious  indefiniteuess  that  caused  the 
iiflicultj  in  providing  against  it.    Had  it  assumed  a  tangible 
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Ma]ie,  I  migbt  Qit>re  easily  faaye  adopted  soom  taeans  of  a? cM 
l^g  U;  bnt  no— it  remained  a  shadow,  and  against  a  shadow  1 
knew  not  what  precantioos  to  take.  When  moruing  brofee,  I 
was  still  straggling  under  the  same  nervous  indecision. 

Prol)lematical  as  was  the  peril  my  fancy  had  formed,  thcr^ 
were  moments  when  it  appalled  me — moments  when  my  mind 
labored  under  a  painful  i>resentiment,  and  I  could  not  cast  the 
load  by  any  act  of  volition.  With  all  mv  philosophy,  I  i^ild 
not  fortify  myself  against  the  belief  that  ^'  coming  ereuts  casl 
their  shadows  before  f  and,  spite  of  myself,  I  kept  repeating  in 
Ifaottght  the  weird  prophetic  words.  Upon  my  seal,  certai^y, 
there  were  shadows,  and  dark  ones  ;  if  the  events  should  hav« 
any  eorrespoodenee  with  them,  then  there  was  misery  before  me 

I  have  termed  the  danger  in  which  Isdioa  was  placed  indefi- 
Bite:  it  was  not  so  iudefinite^  after  a  slight  analysis;  it  was  directl; 
traceable  to  the  presence  of  Rafael  Ijnrra.  Troe,  there  were 
other  soorees  of  apprehension;  other  perils  Sttrrounded  her, 
arising  from  the  distarbed  state  of  the  country — but  these  did 
BOt  point  at  her  in  particular.  That  frontier  province  hod  been 
§0T  years  in  a  distracted  condition — by  revolution  or  Indian 
iBvasioB — and  war  was  no  new  thing  to  its  peofie.  In  the  midst 
of  strife  had  the  lair  flower  grown  to  perfect  blooming,  withoat 
having  been  either  crnslied  or  trodden  apon.  Isolina  de  Targas 
was  a  woman  of  sufl&eicnt  spirit  to  resist  insnlt  and  east  oi 
itttrosion.  I  had  just  had  proof  of  this.  Under  ordinary  c!r- 
camstanees,  i  had  no  fear  that  she  would  be  anequal  to  the 
tmergeney;  but  the  circumstances  in  wbieh  she  now  stood  were 
not  of  that  character;  they  were  extraordinary  and  to  an  extreme 
iegree.  In  addition  to  the  light  thrown  upon  Ijurra's  designs  • 
by  his  own  menacing  confession,  I  knew  other  partiealars  of 
him  Holingsworth  had  helped  me  to  a  knowledge  of  this  bad 
man,  and  that  knowledge  it  was  that  rendered  me  apprehensive. 
From  a  nature  so  base  and  brutal,  it  was  natural  I  should  dread 
the  worst 
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But  what  could  I  do  f  I  might  have  throwo  up  my  commio' 
lioti,  aud  remained  upon  the  spot,  but  that  would  have  beco 
worse  than  idle.  I  could  not  have  protected  myself,  much  le^t 
another.  The  rangers  once  gone  from  the  place,  my  life  would 
not  have  been  safe  there  for  a  single  hour. 

Only  one  plan  suggested  itself  that  had  the  semblance  oi 
feasibility — to  seek  another  interview  with  Isolina — her  father 
as  well — and  adjure  them  to  remove  at  once  from  the  scene  of 
danger.  They  might  go  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  where,  ^A,t 
removed  from  hostile  ground,  they  could  live  in  safety  till  the 
war  should  be  ended. 

It  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  this  happy  idea  came  into 
my  head,  and  I  reviled  myself  that  I  had  not  conoeivod  it  sooner. 
The  chief  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  opposition  of  Don  Ramoa. 
I  knew  that  be  was  aware  of  the  fritmdship  that  existed  between 
his  daughter  and  myself,  and  furthermore,  that  he  had  opposed 
no  obstacle  to  it ;  but  how  could  I  coavioce  him  of  the  necessity 
for  so  sudden  an  expatriation  as  the  one  I  was  about  to  propose! 
how  should  I  persuade  him  of  the  peril  I  myself  dreaded  f  and 
from  such  a  source  1 

Another  difficulty  I  aught  encoonter — ki  the  proud  ^irit  of 
Isolina  herself.  Much  did  I  fear  she  would  never  consent  to  be 
thus  driven  from  her  home,  and  by  snch  a  poltroon  as  she  knew 
her  cousin  to  be.  She  had  cowed  and  conquered  him  but  the  day 
before;  she  feared  him  not;  she  would  not  ba  likely  to  partake  of 
my  painful  apprehensions.  My  counsel  might  be  disregarded, 
my  motives  misconstrued. 

The  time,  too,  was  unfavorable.  We  must  be  on  the  march 
by  sunrise — so  ran  our  orders — and  already  the  day  was  break- 
ing. I  cared  not  much  for  this:  I  could  easily  have  have  ovcr« 
taken  my  troop;  but  it  was  a  delicate  matter — that  sould  only 
by  excused  by  a  certain  knowledge  of  danger — to  awake  a  gen 
tleman's  family  at  such  an  hour,  even  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
them.    Moreover,  should  mj  advice  prove  fruitteas,  I  reiected 
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that  my  fisit — which  could  not  be  made  in  secret — might  aid  n 
bringing  aboat  the  very  danger  I  apprehended.  A  circumetaLce 
BO  extraordinary  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  by  all. 

It  was  thus  that  I  was  held  in  irresolution,  while  my  (roop 
Was  forming  for  the  march. 

At  the  last  moment,  thanks  to  the  thoughtful  Holingsworth, 
a  compromise  offered.  He  suggested  that  I  should  send  m/ 
advice  in  writing.  In  that  I  could  be  as  explicit  as  I  pleased, 
and  bring  before  my  prot^g^es  all  the  arguments  I  might  be  able 
to  adduce — ^perhaps  more  successfully  than  if  urged  by  a  personal 
appeal 

My  comrade's  suggestion  was  adopted;  and  in  haste,  but  with 
a  fervor  resulting  from  my  fears,  I  penned  the  admonitory 
epistle.  A  trusty  messenger  was  found  in  one  of  the  Ayankieados, 
who  promised,  as  soon  as  the  family  should  be  stirring,  to  carry 
the  letter  to  its  destination. 

With  my  heart  somewhat  relieved  of  its  load,  though  still  far 
from  light,  I  gave  the  order  to  march.  The  bngle  rang  .clear 
and  loud,  and  its  cheerful  notes,  as  I  sprang  into  the  saddle, 
combined  with  the  inspiration  borrowed  from  my  buojaat  steedi 
produced  a  soothing  effect  upon  my  spirit. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

CAMP  GOSSIP. 

It  was  but  a  short-lived  light^a  passing  gleam— and  booh 
again  fell  the  shadow,  dark  as  ever.  Strive  as  I  might,  I  con  Id 
not  cast  the  load  that  weighed  upon  my  bosom;  reason  as  I  woJi 
I  could  not  account  for  its  heaviness. 

If  was  natural  that  a  parting  like  ours  should  produce  pain. 
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»iid  misgmngs  as  to  the  future.  My  life  was  o  be  staked  m 
the  lottery  of  war  ;  I  might  fall  on  the  field  of  fight;  I  might 
perish  by  camp-pestilence — a  foe  that  in  the  campaign  kills  more 
soldiers  than  sword  or  shot — the  many  perils  of  flood  and  field 
were  before  me,  and  it  was  natural  I  should  regard  the  future 
with  a  degree  of  doubtfuless.  But  it  was  not  the  contemplation  o( 
all  these  dangers  that  filled  me  with  such  a  terrible  foreboding. 
Strange  to  say,  I  had  a  forecast  that  I  should  survive  them.  It 
was  almost  a  conviction,  yet  it  failed  to  comfort  me.  It  compre- 
hended not  the  safety  of  Isolina.  No — bat  the  contrary.  Along 
with  it  came  the  presentiment,  that  we  should  never  meet  again. 

Once  or  twice,  as  this  dread  feeling  became  most  acute,  I 
reined  up  my  horse,  half  resolved  to  gallop  back  ;  but  again  the 
wild  idea  passed  from  from  me,  and  I  continued  irresolutely  on. 

Something  of  prudence,  too,  now  restrained  me  from  returning: 
it  would  no  longer  have  been  safe  to  go  back  to  the  rancheria. 
As  we  issued  from  the  plaza,  we  could  hear  distant  jeering,  and 
cries  of  *' Mueran  los  TejanosT  It  was  with  diflSculty  I  could 
restrain  the  rangers  from  turning  to  take  vengeance.  One,  the 
worst  for  mezcal,  had  loitered  behind,  under  the  influence  of  the 
drink,  fancying  himself  secure.  Him  the  pelados  had  **  bonneted," 
and  otherwise  maltreated.  They  would  have  murdered  him 
outright,  but  that  some  of  them,  mere  prudent  than  their  fellows, 
had  counselled  the  mob  to  let  him  go — alleging  that  the  Tejanos 
were  yet  "  too  near,  and  might  come  back." 

Again  I  had  strife  with  my  men;  they  would  have  returned 
tuid  fired  the  place,  had  I  permitted  them.  Fortunately,  he  who 
had  been  ill  treated  was  a  good-for-nothing  fellow — scarcely  worth 
We  sympathy  of  bis  comrades — and  I  was  well  satisfied  at  his 
having  received  a  lesson.  It  might  be  useful,  and  was  mucL 
needed,  for  "straggling"  was  one  of  the  ranger-crimes  most  dif 
ficult  to  cure. 

Along  the  road,  we  saw  signs  of  a  guerrilla.  Shots  were  fired 
%t  as  from  a  hill;  but  a  party  sent  to  the  place  encountered  ni 
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Asetery  andlable  batlding  was  occapied  by  troops,  the  ran* 
f  ers,  as  nsaa],  were  treated  as  "  ontsiders,"  and  cotnpelleil  to  take 
to  the  grass.  Half  a  mile  from  the  towa,  a  spot  was  shown  nt 
for  oor  camp.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  «  pretty  rifalct ;  and 
there,  having  picketed  our  steeds,  stretched  oor  canvas  to  the  san, 
ind  washed  the  dast  from  our  feces,  we  made  onrseives  at  home 

I  did  not  remain  long  by  the  camp.  As  soon  as  onr  tents 
were  fairly  pitched,  I  left  them,  and  walked  back  into  the  town 
— partly  to  get  more  (kflmte  information  as  to  the  fntnre  move^ 
ments  of  the  army,  and  partly  with  the  design  of  indulging  a 
little  ill  the  social  feeling.  I  had  some  old  comrades  among  tho 
different  regiments  of  the  division;  and  after  sach  a  long  spell  of 
rustication,  I  was  not  indisposed  to  refresh  my  spirit  by  the  re- 
newal of  former  fellow8hii)6. 

At  headquarters,  I  learned  definitely  that  we  shonhl  not 
march  for  a  week  at  the  least.  So  far  good  ;  and  after  hearing 
this,  I  proceeded  to  the  f&nda,  the  rendezvous  of  aU  the  jovial 
spirits  of  the  army.  Here  I  encountered  the  friends  of  whom  I 
was  in  search;  and  for  a  short  while  I  found  respite  from  the 
thoughts  that  had  been  harrowing  me. 

I  soon  gathered  the  current  *'  camp  gossip,''  and  learned  wh<y 
were  the  **  newspaper  heroes  "  of  the  hour  over  many  of  whose 
names  my  friends  and  I  could  not  restrain  either  our  satire  or 
laughter.  It  appeared  that  the  men  of  deeds  were  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  army  itself,  while  others,  who  in 
the  field  of  battle  had  actually  played  the  poltroon,  had  at  homo 
become  household  words  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  One 
general,  whom  I  myself  saw  hiding  in  a  ditch,  during  the  rage 
of  battle  was  the  theme  of  speech,  sentiment,  and  song.  The 
newspapers  were  filled  with  praises,  and  the  windows  with  pie* 
tares  of  a  "  gallant  dragoon  officer,"  who  had  somehow  obtained 
the  credit  of  capturing  a  battery.  My  rangers  cried  "  Bah  I* 
when  I  told  them  this.  They  themselves  woie  tl^e  i^en  whf 
had  first  galloped  over  those  Mexican  jgqns  | 
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"  Keeping  an  editor  in  p&f*  was  a  standing  sarcasra  appHe» 
ble  to  more  than  one  of  onr  generals  ;  and  the  '*  army  corres- 
pondent "  taking  advantage  of  this  pruriency  for  ^ame,  lived  weli, 
and  swaggered  in  proportional  importance. 

Ah,  glcn*y  !  what  sacrifices  men  make  for  thee  upon  thi 
thrine  of  conscience  I  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  I  could  fed 
happy  under  the  credit  of  a  feat  I  had  not  performed.  Surely 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  deed  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
reward.  He  is  but  an  unhappy  hero  who  is  not  a  hero  to  him- 
self ! 

Pleasanter  gossip  I  heard  abont  the  relations  existing 
between  our  troops  and  che  people  of  the  town.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  grown  quite  Ayankieado,  in  consequence  of  oni 
excellent  behavior  towards  them.  Our  conduct  was  com- 
pared with  that  which  they  had  lately  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  army.  The  latter  is  in  the- habit  of  seizing  pro- 
perty at  pleasure,  on  pretence  of  using  it  for  the  defence  of  the 
state.  We,  on  the  contrary,  pay  for  everything — round  prices 
too— in  bright  American  dollars.  The  ricos  and  merchants 
prefer  this  system,  and  would  have  no  objections  to  making  it 
permanent.  Outrages  are  few  on  the  part  of  our  soldiery,  and 
severely  punished  by  the  general.  Our  enemies  contrast  the 
modest  bearing  of  the  American  soldier  with  the  conceited  strut 
and  insolent  swagger  of  their  own  gold  bedizened  militarios  who 
are  wont  on  all  occasions  to  "  take  the  wall,"  of  them.  It  is 
only  outside  the  lines,  between  stragglers  and  leperos,  that  the 
retaliation  system  is  carried  on  so  fiercely.  Within  the  walls, 
everything  is  order,  with  a  mildness  too  rare  under  martial  law. 
Private  property  is  strictly  regarded,  and  private  dwellings  are 
not  occupied  by  our  troops.  Even  the  officers  are  not  billeted 
in  private  houses  ;  and  many  of  them  have  to  make  shift  in 
rather  uncomfortable  quarters,  while  most  of  the  soldiers  live 
under  canvas.  This  state  of  things  is  scarcely  satisfactory  to 
the  troops  ;  and  some  grumbling  is  heard.    There  is  no  com 
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plaiut,  however  from  the  Mexicans,  who  seem  r&ther  astonished 
at  80  much  forbearance  on  the  part  of  their  conquerors. 

I  doubt  whether  in  the  whole  history  of  war  can  be  found  a 
conquest  characterized  by  equal  mildness  and  humanity,  as  is  the 
*  Second  Conquest  of  Mexico/' 

It  is  principally  for  this  reason  the  people  have  grown  so  well 
itfected  towards  ns.  But  there  is  another,  perhaps,  not  less 
potent.  From  the  extensive  operations  we  are  now  about  to 
undertake,  they  see  that  we  mean  war  in  earnest ;  and  the 
belief  has  become  general,  that  a  large  **  annexation''  will  follow; 
that  perhaps  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  become 
American  territory.  It  is  but  human  nature  in  them  to  do 
homage  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  ricos  are  better  disposed  towards  us  than  the  common 
people  ;  but  this  enigma  is  easily  explained.  The  latter  are 
more  patriotic — that  is,  more  ready  to  fight  for  native  tyranny 
than  accept  freedom  from  a  foreign  hand.  'Tis  so  in  all  lands. 
In  the  event  of  a  war  with  England,  the  black  slave  of-Carolina 
would  range  himself  by  the  side  of  his  master,  and  prove  the 
bitterest  foe  to  the  enemies  not  of  his  freedom  but  of  hi§  coun- 
try. 

The  famiUas  prindpales  of  Mexico  have  good  reasons  for 
being  friendly  to  us.  They  have  a  stake  to  lose,  which,  under 
their  own  government  has  been  ill  guarded  for  them.  No  won- 
der they  should  desire  to  come  under  the  broad  protecting  wingt 
of  the  northern  eagle.        *        *        *         * 

I  found  that  another  species  of  "  annexation"  had  been  going 
01)  during  my  absence.  One  of  our  officers  had  become  annexed 
tc  a  wealthy  sefiorita  of  the  place,  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
had  been  performed  with  great  pomp  and  splendor.  Anothet 
was  talked  of  as  being  fiane^ ;  and  it  was  expected  that  thf 
txample  would  find  numerous  imitators. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  was  much  interested  by  these  nartdoAtt. 
and  I  returned  with  lighter  heart  to  the  camp. 

18* 
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CHAPTER   LIV. 

TH8   RUINED   RANCHO. 

^h.»  pleasaui  ezcitemeni  caused  by  my  visit  to  my  old 
ia6^  was  soon  over  ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  bat  loang« 
aboQ^  cay  tent,  I  became  again  the  victim  of  the  same  painful' 
bodingK.     I  could  not  shake  them  off. 

Subtle  and  mysterious  is  the  spirit- world  within  us,  certainly 
does  it  ^eeui  to  have  prescience  of  the  future.  Is  it  lut  electric 
chain  eonnecting  what  is  with  what  is  to  be  ?  Or  is  it  the  se* 
cond  si^ht  of  instinct !  Certainly  there  are  times  when  something 
within  whispers  a  warning,  as  in  the  physical  world,  God's  wild 
creatur««s  'are  warned  from  without  of  the  earthquake  and 
the  storm.  How  often  do  we  experience  the  realizations  of  por- 
tentous dreams  ?  Why  should  not  the  waking  soil  have  also 
its  moments  of  clairvoyance  ? 

As  I  lay  stretched  upon  my  leathern  catri^  I  gavo  way  to 
such  reflections.  I  soon  succeeded  in  reasoning  myself  into  a 
full  belief  in  foreknowledge  ;  and  my  apprehensions  were  pro- 
portionately strengthened.  But  I  had  conceived  a  design,  and 
the  prospect  of  putting  it  in  execution  somewhat  relieved  mo 
from  the  heaviness  I  had  hitherto  felt. 

My  new  project  was  to  take  a  score  of  my  best  men,  to  ride 
back  the  road  we  had  come,  place  the  party  in  ambush  near  the 
hacienda,  while  I  alone  should  enter  the  house,  and  further  urge 
the  counsels  I  had  committed. to  writing.  If  I  should  find  tiiat 
these  had  been  already  followed,  so  much  the  better — I  should 
be  asssnred,  and  return  content ;  but  I  felt  almost  certain  that 
Don  Ramon  had  rejected  them.    At  all  events  I  was  determined 
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to  know  the  fmth— -detennined,  noreorer,  to  giaiifjr  mj  longing 
for  one  moro  interview  with  my  beloved. 

I  had  warned  the  men  and  fixed  the  hoar — as  soon  as  it  waa 
dark  enough  to  conceal  our  departure  from  the  camp. 

I  had  two  reasons  for  not  starting  earlier  ;  first,  because  I  did 
not  wish  this  private  scouting  to  be  known  at  head-quarters.  It  ia 
true  that  in  such  matters  we  rangers  had  the  advantage  of  regu- 
lar troops.  Though  belonging  to  the  division,  our  duty  waa 
usually  detached  from  it,  and  we  were  rarely  *'  missed "  when 
absent  There  was  thus  a  sort  of  pleasant  independence  in  my 
command,  which  I  for  one  fully  appreciated  For  all  that,  I  did 
not  desire  the  whole  world  to  know  of  an  expedition  like  the 
one  projected. 

My  second  motive  for  going  in  the  night  was  simple  prudenct 
I  dared  not  take  the  whole  of  my  command  along  with  me,  with 
out  permission  from  above.  The  absence  of  the  corps  without 
leave  woaM  certainly  be  noticed,  even  were  it  but  for  a  few  hours ; 
and  with  the  smaller  party  I  intended  to  take,  caution  would  bo 
requisite.  Should  we  move  along  the  road  before  it  was  desert- 
^,  some  swift  messenger  might  carry  the  tidings  en  avant^  and 
get  us  into  trouble. 

I  designed  to  start  at  the  earliest  hour  of  darkness,  so  that  I 
might  not  alarm  the  hacienda  by  a  midnight  visit.  An  hour 
and  a  half  of  constant  riding  would  bring^  me  to  its  gate.    *     * 

At  the  last  moment  of  twilight  we  were  inour  saddles  ;  and 
rode  silently  into  the  chaparral  that  skirted  our  camp.  After 
filing  for  some  distance  through  a  narrow  path,  we  debouched 
upon  the  up-river  road,  the  same  that  conducted  to  the  rancheria. 

The  trappers.  Rube  and  Garey,  acting  as  scouts,  went  fo^ 
ward  in  the  advance.  They  were  on  foot — their  horses  remaia 
lug  bjehind  with  the  party. 

It  was  a  mode  of  march  I  had  adopted  after  some  experience 
in  bush-fighting.  The  scouta  of  a  marching  force  should  alwaya 
^o  on  foot,  whether  the  main  body  bo  dragoons  or  infantry.     lo 
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this  maimer  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  groand  ;  and  b} 
keeping  under  cover  of  the  timber,  are  enabled  to  reconnoitre 
the  angles  of  the  road  in  a  mach  safer  way  than  when  on  horse- 
back.  The  great  danger  to  a  scout — and  consequently  to  tba 
party  for  which  he  is  acting — lies  in  his  being  first  seen,  and  tha 
risk  is  greater  when  be  is  mounted.  The  horse  cannot  be  drawn 
under  cover  without  an  effort ;  and  the  sound  of  the  hoof  may 
ho  heard  ;  whereas,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  man  on  foot — that 
is,  such  a  man  as  either  Rube  Rawlings  or  Bill  Qarey — will  dia- 
cover  the  enemy  before  he  is  himself  seen,  or  any  ambuscade  can 
be  attempted.  Of  course,  the  scout  should  never  advance  beyond 
the  possibility  of  retreating  upon  the  party  he  is  guiding. 

With  full  confidence  in  the  men  who  had  been  sent  forward, 
we  rode  on,  timing  our  pace,  so  as  not  to  overtake  them.  Now 
and  then  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  them,  at  the  further  end  of  a 
long  stretch,  skirting  the  bushes,  or  stooping  behind  tho  cover, 
to  reconnoitre  the  road  in  advance.  To  our  chagrin,  it  was  cleat 
moonlight,  and  we  could  distinguish  their  forms  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.    We  should  much  have  preferred  a  darker  night. 

The  road  we  were  travelling  upon  was  entirely  without  habi 
tations ;  most  of  it  ran  through  light  chaparral  forest,  with 
neither  clearing  nor  homestead.  One  solitary  rancho  stood  al 
about  equal  distances  between  the  town  and  the  rancheria  ;  anc 
was  known  among  the  rangers  by  the  familiar  sobriquet  of  the 
'  half-way-house.''  It  was  a  poor  hovel  of  yucca,  with  a  small 
ntitch  around  that  had  once  grown  yams,  chile-pepper,  and  a 
Block  of  maize  for  whoever  had  inhabited  it ;  but  Its  occupant 
had  long  since  disappeared — the  prowling  soldier-robber  from  the 
camp  had  paid  it  many  a  visit,  and  its  household  gods  lay  bro- 
ken upon  the  hearth.  The  tortilla  stone  and  comaJf  red  earthen 
ollas,  calabash  cups,  bedsteads  and  benches  of  the  ca^a  vaqu€r^ 
a  whirligig  spindle,  an  old  stringless  jarana  or  bandolon,  with 
other  like  effects,  lay  in  fragments  upon  the  floor.  Mingling 
with  these  were  cheap  colored  wood-prints,  of  saints  and  Savionr 
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that  had  been  dragged  from  the  walls,  aod  with  the  torn  leaye$ 
of  an  old  Spanish  misa,  trampled  in  dust  and  dishonor. 

I  paint  this  tableaa  of  ruin  not  that  it  was  in  any  vraj  con 
nocted  with  the  events  of  our  narrative,  but  that  it  had  strangelj 
affected  me.  On  the  day  before,  as  we  rode  past,  I  had  halitNl 
a  moment  by  the  little  rancho,  and  contemplated  the  scene  with 
a  feeling  of  melancholy  that  amounted  almost  to  sadness.  Lit- 
tle thought  I  that  a  still  sadder  spectacle  awaited  me  in  tiiat 
same  spot. 

We  had  approached  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  rancho, 
when  a  strange  medley  of  sounds  reached  our  ears.  Human 
voices  they  were,  and  borne  upon  the  light  breeze  we  could  dis- 
tinguish them  to  be  the  voices  of  women.  Occasionally  harsher 
tones  were  heard  mingling  in  the  murmur,  but  most  of  them  had 
the  soft  rich  intonation  that  distinguishes  the  female  voice. 

We  all  drew  bridle  and  listened.  The  sounds  continued  in  the 
same  confused  chorus,  but  there  was  neither  song  nor  joy  in  the 
accents.  On  the  contrary,  the  night-wind  carried  upon  its  winga 
the  voices  of  *'  lamentation  and  wailing." 

**  There  are  women  in  trouble,"  remarked  one  of  my  follower? 
in  a  loud  sugestive  tone. 

The  remark  caused  all  of  us  simultaneously  to  ply  the  spur, 
and  ride  forward. 

Before  we  had  galloped  a  dozen  lengths,  a  man  appeared  com 
ing  from  the  opposite  direction,  and  advancing  rapidly  up  the 
middle  of  the  road.  We  saw  it  was  the  scout  tiarey  ;  and,  once 
more  reining  up,  we  awaited  his  approach. 

I  was  at  the  head  of  the  little  troop,  and  as  the  trapper  drew 
Df'ar,  I  could  see  his  face  full  under  the  light  of  the  moon.  lu* 
«ixpression  was  ominous  of  evil  tidings. 

He  spoke  not  until  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  pommel  of 
my  saddle,  and  then  only  in  a  subdued  and  saddened  tone.  Hit 
words  were  : 

"Thar's  ugly  news,  capt'n.'' 
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O  that  terrible  forebodiag  1 

**  News  f—ill  news  !''  I  stammered  out ;  "  what,  for  Heaven'i 
lake? — speak,  Qarey  !" 

•*  They've  been  playin'  the  devil  at  the  rancherie.  Them  ruf- 
fians hez  behaved  wuss  than  Injrins  would  a  done.  But  come 
forrard,  capt'n,  and  see  for  yorself.  The  weemeu  are  close  by 
hyar  at  the  shanty.  Rube's  a  try  in'  to  pacify  them,  poor  crit- 
ters.'' 

0  that  terrible  foreboding  I 

1  made  no  response  to  Qarey's  la^t  speech,  but  rode  forward 
as  fast  as  my  horse  could  carry  me. 

A  brace  of  minutes  brought  me  up  to  the  rancho  and  ther« 
[  beheld  a  spectacle  that  caused  the  blood  to  curdle  in  mj 
reins* 


CHAPTEli  LV. 

▲    OBUXL    PROSORIPTlwir* 

The  open  space  in  front  of  the  hovel  was  occupied  by  a  group 
of  women,  most  of  them  young  girls.  There  were  six  or  seven  ; 
I  did  not  count  them.  There  were  two  or  three  men,  Mexicans, 
mixed  up  in  the  group.  Rube  was  iu  their  midst,  endeavor- 
ing in  their  broken  Spanish,  to  give  them  consolation,  and  assur- 
ance of  safety.     Poor  victims  I  they  needed  both. 

Tlie  women  were  half-naked — some  of  them  simply  en  chemise 
Their  long  black  hair  fell  loosely  over  their  shoulders,  looking 
tossed  wet,  and  draggly.  There  was  blood  upon  it ;  there  was 
blood  upon  their  cheeks  in  se.ims  half-dried,  but  still  droppioti: 
The  same  horrid  red  mottled  their  necks  and  bosooas,  and  there 
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was  blood  upon  the  hands  that  had  wiped  them.  A  red  brown 
blotch  appeared  upon  the  foreheads  of  all.  lu  the  mooulight,  it 
looked  as  if  the  skin  bad  been  burnt.  I  rode  closer  to  one  and 
examined  it ;  it  was  a  brand — the  fire^stamp  of  red-hot  iron.  The 
skin  around  was  scarlet,  but  in  the  midst  of  this  halo  of  inflam- 
mation I  could  distinguish,  from  their  darker  hue,  the  outlines  d 
the  two  letters  I  wore  upon  my  button — the  well  known  '*  U.  S/- 

She  who  was  nearest  me  raised  her  hands,  and  tossing  back 
from  her  cheeks  the  thick  clustered  hair,  cried  out : 

**  Miralo,  sthor  r 

0  Heaven  !  my  flesh  crept  as  I  looked  upon  the  source  of 
that  crimson  hemorrhage.  Her  ears  had  been  clipped  off— 
they  were  wanting  I 

1  needed  no  farther  uplifting  of  their  hair  to  satisfy  me  that 
the  others  had  been  served  in  like  manner  ;  the  red  stream  still 
trickling  adown  their  necks  was  evidence  enough.  The  men,  too 
had  been  similarly  abused.  Two  of  them  had  suffered  still  fur* 
ther  mutilation.  They  held  held  up  their  right  arms  before  my 
face — not  their  hands.  7'herewere  no  hands.  I  saw  the  hang- 
ing  deeve  and  the  blood  steeped  bandage  on  the  stump. 
Their  hands  had  been  chopped  off  at  the  wrists.  Horrid 
sight  I 

Both  men  and  women  gathered  around  me,  clasping  my 
knees,  and  uttering  prayers  and  entreaties^  No  doubt  most  of 
them  were  known  to  me  by  sight  ;  but  their  features  were  now 
unrecognizable.  They  hod  been  the  friends  and  sweethearts  of  the 
corps  and  my  followers  were  already  addressing  them  by  name 
The  lovers  of  one  or  two  were  present,  and  embraced  them. 

One  appeared  more  richly  costumed  than  the  rest,  and  upon 
her  my  eye  had  fallen,  as  I  first  rode  up.  I  almost  dreaded  to 
approach  her,  as  she  stood  a  little  apart ;  but  no — it  could  not 
be — she  was  not  tall  enough ;  besides  ihe  mffiAOS  wcold  not 
4are" 

**  Toar  name,  sefioritoP 
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"  ConcAUiJt,  Sehor^la  hija  del  akaldi.^ 

The  tears  burst  from  her  eyes,  mingliog  with  blood  as  thoj 
ran  down  her  cheeks.  Oh,  that  I  too  .ould  have  wept  I  Pooi 
Wheatley  !  he  was  not  with  us.  He  had  yet  to  receive  the 
blow  :  it  would  soon  fall. 

My  heart  was  on  fire  ;  so  were  those  of  my  followers.  They 
Bwore  and  foamed  at  the  mouth.  Some  drew  pistols  and  knives, 
calling  me  to  lead  them  on.  Never  saw  I  men  in  such  a  frenzy 
of  rage  :  the  most  cold-blooded  among  them  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  gone  mad. 

I  could  scarcely  restrain  them,  till  we  should  hear  the  tale. 
We  guessed  it  already  ;  but  we  needed  some  details  to  assist 
us  m  executing  vengeance.  It  was  told  by  many  mouths,  inter- 
rupting or  confirming  one  another.  One  of  the  men  was  more 
coherent — Pedro,  who  used  to  sell  mezcal  to  the  troop.  To  him 
we  listened.     The  substance  of  his  story  was  as  follows  : 

Shortly  after  we  had  left  the  rancheria,  it  was  entered  by  the 
gnerrilleros  with  cries  of  "  Viva  SarUa  Anna!  Viva  Mexico  ^ 
and  "  Death  to  the  Yankees  P  They  commenced  by  breaking 
open  several  tiendas,  and  drinking  mezcal  and  whatever  they 
could  find.  They  were  joined  by  the  mob  of  the  place—  by  kyeros^ 
and  others.  Pedro  noticed  the  herredero  (blacksmith)  and  the 
matador  (cattle-killer)  taking  a  conspicuous  part.  There  were 
many  women  in  the  mob — the  mistresses  of  the  gnerrilleros,  and 
others  of  the  town. 

After  drinking  a  while,  they  grew  more  excited.  Then  waf 
heard  the  cry  ;  "  Mueran  las  Ayankieados .'"  and  the  crowd  scat- 
tering in  different  directions  entered  the  houses,  shouting, 
Saqueidos  afmral  matenlos  P*  (Drag  them  out  I  kill  thom  I) 
The  poor  girls  and  all  who  had  been  friendly  to  the  Americana 
were  dragged  into  the  plaza  amidst  the  oaths  and  execrations 
of  the  gnerrilla,  and  hisses  and  hootings  from  the  mob.  They 
were  spat  upon,  called  by  filthy  names,  pelted  with  mud  and 
melou-rinds,  and  then  some  of  the  crowd  cried  out  to  mark  thoo^ 
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•0  thai  their  friends  the  Tejanos  should  know  them  agaiL.  The 
women  were  more  forioos  than  the  men,  and  excited  the  lattei 
to  the  deed,  calling  to  the  blacksmith  : 

**  Tiaiga  el  Jkrro!  traiga  el  fierroT  (Brmg  the  branding 
iron!) 

Others  cried  oat :  ''  Sacan  las  orejas  r  (Cat  off  their 
ears  I) 

The  bratal  blacksmith  and  batcher,  both  half  drank,  obeyed 
the  call — willingly,  Pedro  alleged.  The  former  used  the  brand- 
ing-iron, already  prepared,  while  the  latter  performed  his  bloody 
office  with  the  knife  of  his  trade  ! 

Most  of  the  guerrilleros  wore  masks.  The  leaders  were  all 
masked,  and  watched  the  proceedings  from  the  roof  of  the  alcaU 
d6's  house.  One  Pedro  knew  in  spite  of  his  di^uise  ;  he  knew 
him  by  his  great  size  and  red  hair  ;  it  was  the  saUeador^  El  Zorro. 
Others  he  guessed  at ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  the  band  of 
Don  Rafael  Ijurra — nor  had  we. 

Had  they  left  the  rancheria  before  Pedro  and  the  others  camo 
away  f 

Pedro  thought  not ;  he  and  the  other  victims,  as  soon  as 
they  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mob,  had  fled  to  the  cha- 
parral, and  were  making  for  the  American  camp  when  met  by 
our  scouts  They  were  straggling  along  the  road  one  after  the 
other ;  Rube  had  detained  them  by  the  rancho,  till  we  should 
come  up. 

Pedro  feared  that  they  were  not  all — that  there  were  other 
victims  ;  the  alcalde,  he  feared,  had  been  worse  than  mutilated— 
he  had  been  murdered. 

This  last  information  the  poor  fellow  imparted  in  a  whisper — 
at  the  same  time  casting  a  sorrowful  look  towards  Conchita.  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  inquire  farther. 

The  question  arose  whether  we  should  send  back  for  more  men. 
and  wait  till  they  arrived,  or  advance  at  once  to  the  rancheria 
The  former  was  negatived  with  unanimous  voice.    We  were 
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itrong  enoogfa,  ftnd  rengeance  was  itbpatieiit   I  was  jdjM  b) 
the  decision  ;  I  could  not  bare  waited. 

The  women  were  directed  to  continue  on  to  the  rangercamp , 
Pedro,  mounted  behind  one  of  the  men,  should  go  With  ad.    W 
needed  him  for  purposes  of  identification. 

We  were  about  to  move  forward,  when  a  figufe  af^earec 
along  the  road  in  the  direction  we  were  going  to  take.  On 
coming  within  sight  of  ns,  the  figure  was  seen  to  skulk  and  hide 
in  the  bushes.  Rube  and  Oarej  ran  rapidlj  forward,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  bringing  with  them  a  Meiican*  youth — 
another  of  the  yietims  1 

He  had  left  the  scene  Of  his  snfferingd  som^Wat  lifter  than  tbf 
rest. 

Was  the  guerrilla  still  in  the  place  f 

No  ;  they  were  gone  from  the  Village. 

"  Whither  ?"  was  the  anxious  interrogatory. 

They  had  taken  the  np-rirer  road  towards  thi  kadenda  de  Fa 
gas.    They  had  passed  the  boy  as  he  lay  concealed  among  soma 
aloes  ;  he  had  beard  their  cries  as  they  ruahed  past. 

"  M  uat  cries  V* 

They  shouted  :  "  Mueran  al  traidttf  ff  tHdd^ra !  MMtrmn  wl 
padre  y  kijru      Isolina  la  j 

"  O  merciful  God  P 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 
mm  BXTOUKj  or  the  gubrbilia. 

1  fftATBO  to  dear  no  more,  bat  drove  the  spars  agaiuBt  i\$ 
r»bB  of  my  Lcse,  till  he  sprang  in  fall  gallop  aloug  the  road 
5»^er  as  w.ro  nj  men  to  follow,  'twas  as  much  as  tbej  cooV 
Ic  to  koe;i  a> 

"We  ij'y  l(>af;cr  thought  of  scoats  or  caotioas  marching.  Thi 
trappcrp  i*rl  moanted,  and  were  galloping  with  the  rest  "Wi 
thooga^  oJj  of  Hme, 

We  rrde  for  the  hacienda  de  Vargas,  straight  np  the  riyer 
Altho:igh  it  was  beyond  the  rancheria,  we  could  reach  it  with* 
oat  passing  through  the  latter — which  lay  some  distance  back 
from  the  stream.  We  could  return  to  the  village  afterwards, 
bat  first  for  the  hacienda.  There  I  wished  to  arriye  in  thi 
shortest  time  possible.  The  miles  flew  behind  us,  like  the  dust 
of  the  road. 

Ob,  should  we  not  be  in  time !  I  feared  to  calculate  thi 
length  of  the  interval  since  the  boy  had  heard  that  rabble  rout 
Was  it  more  than  an  hour  f  Five  miles  to  the  rancho,  and  he 
on  foot.  Had  he  travelled  rapidly  f  Yes,  here  and  there  ;  but 
he  had  made  a  stop:  some  men  had  passed  him,  and  he  had 
hidden  in  the  bushes  till  they  were  out  of  sight  He  had  been 
more  than  an  hour  on  the  way — nearly  two,  and  one  would  be 
enough  for  the  execution  of  the  darkest  deed.  Oh,  we  should 
not  arrive  in  time  I 

There  was  no  delay  now.  We  were  going  at  top  speed,  antf 
in  silence,  scarcely  exchanging  a  word.  Alone  might  be  heard 
^he  clattering  of  hoofs,  the  clinking  of  bits,  or  the  ringinir  of 
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steel  scabbards.  Neither  the  slimy  gutter  nor  the  deep  rat  of 
carrtta  wheels  stayed  oar  advance  ;  our  horses  leaped  over,  ox 
went  sweltering  through  them. 

In  five  minutes  we  came  to  the  rinconada^  where  the  road 
forked — the  left  branch  leading  to  the  village.  We  saw  no  one, 
and  kept  on  by  the  right,  the  direct  road  to  the  hacienda.  A  n- 
other  mile,  and  we  should  reach  the  house  ;  a  quarter  of  that 
distance,  and  we  should  come  in  sight  of  it ;  the  trees  alone 
hindered  our  view  of  its  walls.     On — on  1 

What  means  that  light  f  Is  the  sun  rising  in  the  West  ?  If 
the  chaparral  on  fire  7  Whence  comes  the  yellow  gleam,  half 
intercepted  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  ?    It  is  not  the  moon  I 

*^  Hoi  the  hacienda  is  in  flames  T 

**  No — it  cannot  be  I  A  house  of  stone,  with  scarcely 
enough  timber  to  make  a  blaze  I     It  cannot  be  that  1" 

It  is  not  that.  We  emerge  from  the  forest ;  the  hacienda  is 
before  our  eyes.  Its  white  walls  gleam  under  a  yellow  light — 
the  light  of  fire,  but  not  of  a  conflagration.  The  house  stands 
intact.  A  huge  bon-fire  burns  in  front  of  the  portal  ;  it  was 
this  that  caused  the  glare  through  the  forest. 

We  draw  up,  and  gaze  upon  it  with  surprise.  We  behold  r 
huge  pile — the  material  supplied  from  the  household  stack  of 
dry  fagots — a  vast  blaze  drowning  the  pale  moonshine.  We  car 
see  the  hacienda,  and  all  around  it,  as  distinctly  as  by  the  light 
rX  day ! 

For  what  purpose  this  holocaust  of  crackling  acacias  ? 

Around  the  fire  we  behold  many  forms,  living  and  moving. 
There  are  men,  women,  dogs  and  saddled  horses.  Huge  jointa 
are  roasting  over  the  red  coals,  and  others,  roasted,  are  being 
greedily  eaten.  Are  they  savages  who  surround  that  blazing 
pile  ?  No — we  can  see  their  faces  with  full  distinctness,  the 
white  skins  and  black  beards  of  the  men,  the  cotton  garmenti 
of  the  women  ;  we  can  see  sombreros  and  seraph,  cloth  clatki 
and  cdlzoneros  of  velveteen,  sashes  and  sabres  ;  Ire  can  distio 
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3iuh  their  voices  as  they  shoat,  sing  and  carouse  ;  we  DOte 
iheir  lascivioos  movetueDts  iu  the  national  dance — the  fandango, 
tfo  Indians  they  I  'Tis  a  bivouac  of  the  guerrilleros — the 
Mffians  for  whom  we  are  in  search. 

O,  that  I  had  listened  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  and  adopted 
the  strategy  of  a  surround  I  But  my  blood  was  boiling,  and  I 
feared  to  lose  even  a  moment  of  time,  lest  we  might  be  too  late. 
But  one  or  two  of  my  followers  counselled  delay,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  they  were  the  wisest.  The  rest,  like  myself,  were 
impatient  for  action. 

The  word  was  given,  and  like  hounds,  fresh  loosed  from  the 
leash,  we  rushed  forward  with  charging  cheer. 

It  was  the  madness  of  fools.  Well  knew  our  enemy  the 
hoarse  Texan  **  hurrah  I"  It  had  been  shouted  to  terrify  them, 
when  there  was  no  need.  They  would  never  have  stood 
ground. 

The  shout  learned  them,  causing  them  to  scatter  like  a  herd 
of  deer.  The  steep  hill  proved  too  heavy  for  our  horses  ;  and 
before  we  could  reach  its  summit,  the  main  body  of  the  guer 
rilla  had  mounted,  and  scampered  ofif  into  the  darkness.  Six  of 
them  fell  to  our  shots,  and  as  many  more,  with  their  she-asso* 
ciates,  remained  prisoners  in  our  hands  ;  but  as  usual  that 
subtle  coward  had  contrived  to  escape.  Pursuit  was  idle!  they 
bad  taken  to  the  dark  woods  beyond  the  hill. 

I  thought  not  of  pursuit  ;  my  mind  was  bent  on  a  far  diffe^ 
eiit  purpose. 

I  rode  into  the  ^lio.  The  court  was  lit  up  by  the  glare  of 
iho  fire.  It  presented  a  picture  of  ruin.  Rich  furniture  waa 
scattered  about  in  the  veranda  and  over  the  pavement,  broken 
or  tumbled  down.  I  called  her  name — the  name  of  Don 
Bamon.  Loudly  and  earnestly  did  I  raise  my  voice,  but  echo 
gave  the  only  reply. 

I  dismounted,  and  rushed  into  the  veranda,  still  vociferating, 
and  still  without  receiving  a  response      I  hurried  frcm  room  \A 
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room — from  cuarto  to  sola — from  sals  to  saguan — ap  to  tiK 
azotea — everywhere — e?en  to  the  capilla  in  the  rear.  Tb€ 
moonbeams  gleamed  upon  the  altar,  bat  do  horaan  form  was 
there.  The  whole  house  was  deserted  ;  the  domestics— -ever 
the  women  of  the  coeina — had  disappeared.  Mj  horse  and  ) 
Acemed  the  only  living  things  within  those  walls — for  my  follo>i#^ 
ers  had  remain  outside  with  their  prisoners. 

A  sadden  hope  gleamed  across  my  heart.  Perhaps  they  haa 
taken  my  counsel,  and  gone  off  before  the  mob  appeared  I 
Heaven  grant  it  might  be  so  I 

I  rushed  out  to  question  the  captives.  They  shoald  know, 
both  men  and  women:  they  could  certainly  tell  me. 

A  glance  showed  me  I  was  too  late  to  receive  information 
from  the  men.      A  large  pecan  tree  stood  at  one  corner  of  the ' 
building.    The  firelight  glared  upon  it;  from  its  branches  hung 
six  human  forms  with  drooping  heads,  and  feet  far  from  the 
earth.    They  had  just  ceased  to  livel 

One  told  me  that  the  herrcduro  was  among  them,  and  also 
the  cruel  matador.  Pedro  had  identified  both.  The  others 
were  pelados  of  the  town,  who  had  borne  part  in  the  affair  of  the 
day.  Their  judges  had  made  quick  work,  and  equally  quick 
had  been  the  ceremony  of  execution.  Lazos  had  been  reeved 
over  the  limbs  of  the  pecan,  and  with  these  all  six  had  boon 
jerked  up  without  shrift  or  prayer  I 

It  was  not  revenge  for  which  I  panted.  I  turned  to  the 
women;  many  of  these  had  made  off,  but  there  were  still  a 
dozen  or  more  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  They  looked  haggatd 
with  dritik;  some  sullen,  and  some  terrified.  They  had  reason 
to  be  afraid. 

In  answer  to  my  questions,  they  shook  their  beads,  but  gavi 
me  no  iu  forma  lion.  Some  remained  doggedly  silent;  others  denied 
&11  knowledge  of  Don  Riiraon  or  his  daughter.  Threats  had  ^c 
2ffect.  They  either  knew  not,  or  feared  to  teU  what  had  befiJ 
len  them.     0  heaven  1  could  it  be  the  latter  ? 
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I  was  tiuiiing  ftwaj  angered  and  despairiog,  when  mj  eyea 
SbU  apon  a  figure  thataeemed  to  skulk  under  the  shadow  of  the 
walls.  A  shoot  of  joy  escaped  as  I  recognized  the  boy  Cypiio; 
be  was  JQSt  emergifig  from  his  place  of  concealoient 

"  Cyprio  1'*  I  cried. 

"  &',  «eior/'  answered  he,  adf  anciog  ra|»id|j  to  where  I 
iood. 

"  Tell  me,  Cyprio,  where  are  they  gone — where---^here  f 

"  Carrai,  s^or!  these  bad  men  hare  carried  the  dm^io  away; 
I  do  not  know  whither.^ 

"  The  senora  1  the  sefiora  r* 

"Oh!  cavalkro,  t$  una  coia  tspantotaf*  (It  is  a  terrible 
thing.) 

"  Quick,  tell  me  all !    Quickly  Cyprio!'' 

"  Benor,  there  came  men  with  bluck  madks,  who  broke  into 
the  house  and  carried  off  the  master;  then  they  dragged  out 
Dofia  Isolina  into  the  patio!  Ay  de  mi!  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  they  did  before — fobrs  s^iortiu  !  There  was  blood  maning 
down  her  neck  and  ail  over  her  breast:  she  was  not  dressed, 
and  I  could  see  it.  Some  went  to  the  caballeriza,  and  led  out 
the  white  horse — the  steed  that  was  brought  from  the  Uaaum, 
Upon  his  back  they  bo«nd  Dofia  Isoliaa.  Volga  me  dias  !  soeb 
A  sight!'' 

"  Go  onf 

**  Then,  sefior,  they  led  the  horse  across  the  rirer,  uA  aat  to 
the  plain  beyond.  All  went  along,  to  see  the  sport,  as  they 
said — ay  de  mi  /  auch  sport!  I  did  not  go,  for  they  beat  and 
threatened  to  kili  me;  but  I  saw  all  from  the  hiU-t<^,  where  I 
had  hidden  myself  in  the  bushes.     O  Sautisima  Maria  P 

"  Oo  on!" 

"  Then  sefior,  they  stuck  eohetts  in  the  hips  of  the  horse,  anq 
set  them  on  fire,  and  pulled  off  the  bridle,  and  the  steed  went  ot^ 
with  fire-rockets  after  him,  and  Dofia  Isolina  tied  down  upon  hii 
back-^  -pcbn  uSioriia  !  I  could  see  the  horse  till  he  was  far.  tu 
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awajr  upon  the  Uano,  and  then  I  could  see  him  no  more.  Dkm 
de  mi  almo  !  la  viha  esta  perdida  r  ( Alas  the  young  lady  m 
lost.) 

"  Some  water  I  Rube  !  Garey  !  friends — water  !  w»- 
W  I" 

I  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  fountain  in  the  patio ;  but, 
After  staggering  dizzily  a  pace  or  two,  my  strength  failed  dm, 
and  I  fell  fainting  to  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

TAKING     THE     TRAIL. 

I  HAD  merely  swooned.  Xfy  nerves  and  frame  were  still  wetak 
tcom  the  blood-letting  I  had  received  in  the  combat  of  yesterday. 
The  shock  of  the  horid  news  was  too  much  for  my  powers  of  en- 
durance. 

I  was  insensible  only  for  a  short  while  ;  the  cold  water  revived 
me. 

When  consciousness  returned,  I  was  by  the  fountain,  my  back 
leaning  against  its  parapet  edge  ;  Rube,  Garey,  and  others  were 
around  me.  From  my  dripping  garments,  I  perceived  that  they 
had  d&uched  mc,  and  one  was  pouring  a  fiery  spirit  down  my 
throat.  There  were  men  on  horseback,  who  had  ridden  id  to  tht 
patio — the  iron  hoofs  causing  the  court  to  ring.  They  were 
rangers,  but  not  those  who  had  left  camp  in  my  company.  Some 
had  arrived  since,  and  others  were  still  galloping  up.  Those 
girls  had  reached  the  ranger  camp,  and  told  their  tale.  The 
men  had  not  waited  for  orders,  or  even  for  one  another,  bat 
rnsliing  to  their  horses,  took  the  road  in  twos  and  threes. 
Bvory  moment,  a  horseman,  or  several  together,  came  riding 
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forward  in  hot  haste,  carrying  their  rifles,  as  if  ready  for  action, 
aLQ  ottering  loud  cries  of  indignation. 

Wheatley  had  arrived  among  the  foremost.  Poor  fellow  1  his 
babitaal  buoyancy  had  departed ;  the  gay  smile  was  gone  from 
his  lips.  His  eyes  were  on  fire,  and  his  teeth  set  in  the  steru 
expression  of  heart-consuming  vengeance. 

Amidst  the  hoarse  shouting  of  the  men,  I  heard  screaming  ii 
the  shriller  voices  of  women.     It  came  from  without. 

I  rose  hastily,  and  ran  towards  the  spot :  I  saw  several  of  the 
wretched  captives  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  men  in  the  act  of 
flogging  them,  with  mule-quirts  and  pieces  of  raw  hide  rope. 

I  had  feared  it  was  worse  ;  I  had  feared  that  their  captors 
were  inflicting  upon  them  a  retaliaiion  in  kind.  But  no — angry 
as  were  my  followers,  they  had  not  proceeded  to  such  a  fiendish 
extremity. 

It  required  all  the  authority  of  a  command  to  put  an  end  to 
this  distressing  spectacle.  They  desisted  at  length,  and  the 
fcreechiug  and  affirighted  wretches  were  permitted  to  take  them- 
fielves  away — all  disappearing  rapidly  beyond  the  light  of  the 
fire. 

At  this  crisis,  a  shout  was  raised  :  "  To  the  rancheria,  to  the 
rancheria  \^  and  instantly  a  party,  with  Wheatley  and  Holings- 
worth  at  its  head,  rode  off  for  the  village.  Pedro  went  along 
with  them. 

I  waited  not  for  their  return  ;  I  had  formed  a  plan  of  action 
for  myself,  that  would  admit  of  no  delay  in  its  execution. 

At  first,  stunned  by  the   blow,  and  the  distraction  of  my 

swooning  senses,  I  had  not  been  able  to  Ihink  ;  as  soon  as  the 

••oufusion  passed,  and  I  coald  reflect  more  clearly,  the  course  I 

ought  to  pursue  was  at  once  apparent.     Vengeance  I  bad  fell 

as  the  first  impulse,  and  a  strong  desire  to  follow  up  the  fiend 

Ijurra — night  and  day  to  follow  him — though  the  pnrsuit  should 

Iftad  me  into  the  heart  of  the  hostile  ground. 

Thy?  was  but  a  momentary  impulse  :  vengeance  must  be  stifled 

14 
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for  the  time.  A  path  wmb  io  fae  tafcon  ^mt  widelj  di?erged 
from  that  of  the  retreaiiog  guerrilla — the  trail  of  the  w^it* 
itud. 

Mounting  Gjprio,  and  choosing  from  my  band  half  a  dosen  of 
the  best  trackers,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  In  another,  w« 
were  in  the  saddle  ;  and  descending  the  hill,  we  plunged  rapidly 
through  the  stream,  crossed  the  skirting  timber,  and  soon  reached 
the  open  prairie. 

Under  Oyprio's  guidance,  we  found  the  spot  desecrated  by 
that  cruel  desplay.  The  ground  was  trampled  by  many  hoofs  ; 
firagments  of  paper — powder  blackened — broken  rocket-sticks, 
and  half-burnt  fuses,  strewed  the  sward — the  pyrotechnic  re^t^ui 
of  the  fiendinh  Rpectacle. 

We  halted  not  there.  By  the  aid  of  our  guide  and  the  moon* 
light,  we  rode  clear  of  the  confusion  ;  and  taking  up  the  trail 
of  the  horse,  struck  off  upon  it,  and  were  soon  far  out  upon  the 
prairie. 

For  more  than  a  mile  we  advanced  at  a  gallop.  Time  wai 
everything.  Trusting  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Mexican  boy,  wi 
scarcely  scrutinized  the  track,  but  made  directly  for  the  point 
where  the  horse  had  been  last  seen. 

Gyprio's  information  did  not  deceive  us.  A  tnottt  of  timbei 
had  served  him  as  a  mark :  the  steed  had  passed  close  to  itr 
edge.     Beyond  it,  he  had  seen  him  no  more. 

Beyond  it,  we  found  the  tracks,  easily  recognizable  by  Rabt. 
Garey,  and  myself  There  was  a  peculiarity  by  which  we  wera 
prevented  from  mistaking  them  :  three  of  the  prints  were  clearly 
cut  in  the  turf — almost  perfect  circles — the  curve  of  the  foarth- 
(•f  the  fore-foot — was  interrupted  by  a  slight  indentation,  where  a 
(liece  had  been  broken  from  the  hoof.  It  had  been  done  in  tha^ 
terrible  leap  upon  the  rocky  bed  of  the  barranca. 

Taking  the  trail  again,  we  kept  on — now  advancing  at  a 
slower  pace,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  caution.  Late  raina 
uad  moistened  the  pruirie-turf  uid  wc  could  perceive  the  tracki 
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witbont  dismonutiiig  At  intorvals  there  were  stretehci  of  drier 
surface,  where  the  hoofs  had  scarcely  left  its  impressioD.  lu 
Bach  places,  one  leaped  from  the  saddle,  aud  led  the  way  on  foot. 
Rube  or  Garey  usually  performed  this  office  ;  and  so  rapidly  did 
they  move  along  the  trail,  that  our  horses  were  seldom  in  a  walk. 
With  bodies  half  bent,  and  eyes  gliding  along  the  ground,  they 
pressed  forward  like  hounds  running  by  the  scent,  but,  unlike 
these,  the  trackers  made  no  noise.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
any  one.  I  had  no  list  for  speech  ;  my  agony  was  too  intense 
for  utterance. 

Willi  Cyprio  I  had  conversed  upon  the  harrowing  theme,  and 
that  only  at  starting.  From  him  T  had  gathr  i  further  details. 
No  doubt,  the  matador  had  performed  his  office.  O  Ood  > 
without  ears  I 

Cyprio  had  seen  blood  ;  it  was  streaming  adown  her  neck  and 
over  her  bosom  ;  her  slight  garments  were  stained  red  with  it. 
He  knew  not  whence  it  catne,  or  why  she  was  bleeding.  He 
was  not  present  when  that  blood  had  been  drawn  ;  it  was  in  her 
chamber,  he  thought.  She  was  bleeding  when  the  ruffians 
dragged  her  forth. 

Belike,  too,  the  herrero  had  done  his  work  ?  Cyprio  had 
seen  the  blacksmith,  but  not  the  fitrro.  He  heard  they  ha(3 
branded  some  at  the  plaza,  among  others  the  daughter  of  the 
alcalde — ^5re  Conchita  !  He  did  not  see  them  brand  the  Dofia 
Isoliiia. 

The  ruffian  deed  might  have  been  accomplished  for  all  that  *, 
there  was  plenty  of  time,  while  the  boy  lay  hid. 

How  was  she  placed  upon  the  horse  ? 

Despite  my  heart's  bitterness,  as  I  put  these  interrogatorieg, 
1  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  Cossack  legend.  The  famed 
classic  picture  came  vividly  before  my  mind.  Wide  was  the  dig- 
lance  between  the  Ukraine  and  the  Rio  Bravo.  Hud  the  mon* 
stcrs  who  re-enacted  this  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Mexican 
river— had  these  ever  heard  of  Mazcppa  ?    Possibly  their  loadei 
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had  ;  bat  stlH  more  probable  that  the  fieDdish  thonght  wm  art 
^iual. 

The  fashion  at  least  was.  Cyprio  had  seen  and  could  describe 
it. 

She  was  laid  longitndinallj  upon  the  back  of  the  steed,  her 
head  resting  upon  the  point  of  his  shoalder.  Hor  face  was 
downward,  her  cheek  tonching  the  withers.  Her  arms  embraced 
the  neck,  and  her  wrists  were  made  fast  under  the  animara 
throat.  Her  body  was  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  belt  around 
her  waist,  attached  to  a  surcingle  on  the  horse — both  tightly 
buckled.  In  addition  to  this,  her  ankles,  bound  together  by  a 
thong,  were  fastened  to  the  croup,  with  her  feet  projecting  be- 
f  ond  the  hips  1 

I  groaned  as  I  listened  to  the  details. 
'  The  ligature  was  perfect — cruelly  complete.  There  was  no 
hope  that  such  fastenings  would  give  way.  Those  thongs  of  raw- 
hide would  not  come  undone.  Horse  and  rider  could  nev^r  part 
from  that  unwilling  embrace — never,  till  hunger,  thirst,  death — 
no,  not  even  death  could  part  them  1     0  horror  ! 

Not  without  groans  could  I  contemplate  the  hideous  fate  c( 
my  betrothed — of  her  whose  love  had  become  my  life. 

I  left  the  tracking  to  my  comrades,  and  my  horse  to  follow 
after.  I  rode  with  loose  rein,  and  head  drooping  forward ;  I 
icarcely  gave  thought  to  design.  My  heart  was  well-nigh  brokaa 
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CHAPTER    LVIII, 


THE    YOYAGEUR. 


We  had  not  gone  far  when  some  one  closed  ap  beside  me,  aiHI 
muttered  a  word  of  cheer  ;  I  recognized  the  friendly  voice  of  the 
big  trapper. 

"  Don't  be  afeerd,  cap'n,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  encouragement; 
"  don't  be  afeerd  !  Rube  an  me'll  find  'em  afore  thar's  any 
harm  done.  I  don't  b'lieve  the  white  boss  '11  gallip  fur,  knowin 
thar*s  someb'dy  on  his  back.  It  war  them  gim-cracks  that  sol 
him  off.  When  they  burn  out,  hell  come  to  a  dead  halt,  an 
:hen" 

"  And  then  ?"  I  inquired  mechanically. 

'•  We'll  get  up,  an  your  black'll  be  able  to  overhaul  him  in  a 
jump  or  two." 

I  began  to  feel  hope.  It  was  but  a  momentary  gleam,  and 
died  out  in  the  next  instant. 

If  the  moon  'ud  only  hold  out,"  continued  Garey,  with  an  em- 
phasis denoting  doubt. 

*' Rot  the  moon  I"  said  a  voice  interrupting  him;  "shc*0 
gwine  to  guv  out.     Wagh  I'' 

It  was  Rube  who  had  uttered  the  unpleasant  prognostication 
in  a  peevish,  but  confident  tone. 

All  eyes  were  tnrned  upward.  The  moon,  round  and  white, 
was  sailing  through  a  cloudless  sky,  and  almost  in  the  zenith. 
How,  then,  was  she  to  '*  give  out  ?"  She  was  near  the  full,  and 
could  net  set  before  morning.  What  did  Rube  mean  ?  Thi 
qaeadon  was  put  to  him. 
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"  Lookee  'ander  I"  said  he  in  reply.  "  D'ees  see  thet  nr  black 
line,  down  low  on  the  paraira  V 

There  appeared  a  dark  streak  along  the  horizon  to  the  east 
ward.     Yes,  we  saw  it. 

"  Wal,"  continued  Rabe,  "  thur's  no  timber  thur — ne'er  a 
•tick — nor  high  gronn  ney ther  :  thet  nr's  a  cloud  ;  IVe  seed  the 
likes  afore.  Wait  a  bit.  Wagh  I  In  jest  ten  minutes,  the 
darned  thing'il  kiver  up  the  moon,  and  make  thet  pretty  blue 
sky  look  as  black  as  the  hide  'o  an  Afrikin  uiggur — it  will." 

''  I'm  afeerd  he's  right,  cap'n,"  said  Qarey,  in  a  desponding 
tone.  **  I  war  doubtful  o*  it  myself:  the  sky  looked  too  mar,  I 
didn't  like  it  a  bit :  thar's  always  a  change  when  things  are  bet- 
tet'a  common." 

I  needed  not  to  inquire  the  consequences,  should  Rube's  pre- 
diction prove  correct ;  that  was  evident  to  all  of  us.  The  moon 
once  obscured  by  clouds,  our  progress  would  be  arrested  :  even 
a  horse  could  not  be  tracked  in  the  darkness. 

We  were  not  long  in  suspense.  Again  the  foresight  of  the 
old  trapper  proved  unerring.  Cumuli  rolled  up  the  sky  one 
after  another,  until  their  black  masses  shrouded  the  moon.  At 
first,  they  came  only  in  detached  clouds,  and  there  was  light  at 
intervals  ;  but  these  were  only  the  advanced  columns  of  a  heavier 
body,  that  soon  appeared,  and  without  a  break,  spread  itself 
pall-Iikc  over  uhe  firmament 

The  moon's  disc  became  entirely  hidden  from  our  view  ;  hex 
•cattered  beams  died  out,  and  the  prairie  lay  dark  as  if  shad- 
owed by  an  eclipse. 

We  could  follow  the  trail  no  further.  The  ground  itself  W3W 
not  visible,  much  less  the  hoof-prints  we  had  been  tracing  ;  aD4 
baiting  simultaneously,  we  drew  our  horses  together,  and  sat  in 
fxir  saddles  to  deliberate  upon  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

The  consultation  was  a  short  one.  They  who  formed  that 
titilo  party  were  all  men  of  prairie  or  backwoods  experience  and 
t  1  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  wilderneRS      It  took  them  Voi 
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IHtle  time  to  decide  what  coarse  shonid  be  followud  ;  and  thej 
were  nDaDimoas  in  their  opinion.  Should  the  sky  continue 
clouded,  we  most  give  up  the  pnrsnit  till  morning,  or  adopt  the 
only  alternative^ — ^follow  the  trail  ap  bj  iorchrligkt. 

Of  course  the  latter  was  determined  nnon.  It  was  jet  earlj  lu 
the  night ;  many  hours  must  intervene  before  we  shonid  bav9 
the  light  of  day.  I  could  not  live  through  these  long  hours 
without  action.  Even  though  our  progress  might  be  slow,  the 
knowledge  that  we  were  advancing  would  help  to  stifle  the  pain* 
fulness  of  reflection. 

"  A  torch  1  a  torch  1" 

Where  was  such  a  thing  to  be  procured  ?  We  had  with  aj 
DO  material  with  which  to  make  one  ;  there  was  no  timber  near  I 
We  were  in  the  middle  of  a  naked  prairie.  The  universal  mezquite 
— the  algar  obia  glandulosa — excellent  for  such  a  purpose,  grew 
nowhere  in  the  neighborhood.  Who  was  to  find  the  torch  7 
Even  Rube's  ingenuity  could  not  make  one  out  of  nothing. 

"  Ecoutez,  mon  capitaine  1"  cried  Le  Blanc,  an  old  voyageur 
— "^outez  !  vy  me  no  ride  back,  et  von  lanteme  bring  from  se 
Tille  Mexicaiue  ?" 

True>  why  not  ?    We  were  yet  but  a  few  miles  from  the  ran 
cherla.    The  Canadian's  idea  was  a  good  one. 

*'  Je  connaia,"  he  continued — "  know  I,  pe  gar  1  ze  ver  spot 
oik — vere— sont  cach^es — hid — ^les  chandelles  magnifiques — von, 
deux,  tree  big  candles — vax — vax," 

"  Wax  candles  r 

*'  Oai'»oui,  messieurs  t  tres  grand  comme  an  b&ton ;  ze  rev 
chose  ponr  allumef  la  prairie  " 

"You  know  where  they  are!  You  could  find  them,  Lt 
aianc  r 

*'■  ( >a},  messieurs— je  connaia:  les  chandelles  sont  cachdes  dans 
i^^User-'-sey  are  in  ze  church  hid." 

•*  Ha »  in  the  church  V 

"  Oai,  messieurs ;  c'est  an  grand  sacrilege,  mon  Dieo  ^  ▼« 
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bao  ;  ma{£  n'importe  celo.  Eef  mon  capitaiQe  permis,  vill  allon 
pour  aller  Monsieur  Qoack'bosh,  he  go  chez  moi ;  nous  chcrcli 
erons  ;  ve  bring  ze  chaudelles — pe  gar  we  bring  him  1" 

From  the  mixed  gibberish  of  the  voyageur,  I  codd  gather  bL< 
meaning  well  euoagh.  He  knew  of  a  depository  of  wax  candles, 
and  the  church  of  the  rancheria  was  the  place  in  which  they  were 
kept.  1  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  care  much  for  the  sacri- 
lege, and  my  companions  were  still  less  scrupulous.  The  act  was 
determined  upon,  and  Le  Blanc  and  Quackenboss,  without  more 
delay,  took  the  back-track  for  the  village. 

The  rest  of  us  dismounted,  and  picketing  our  horsea  to  the 
grass,  lay  down  to  await  the  return  of  the  messengers 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

TRAILING    BT    TORCH-LIGHT. 

While  thus  inactive,  my  mind  yielded  itself  up  to  the  ccn 
templation  of  painful  probabilities.  Horrid .  spectacles  pasu^ 
before  my  imagination.  I  saw  the  white  horse  galloping  ov^i 
the  plain,  pursued  by  wolves,  and  shadowed  by  black  vultures 
To  escape  these  hungry  pursuers,  I  saw  him  dash  into  the  thick 
chaparral,  to  encounter  the  red  panther  or  the  fierce  prowling 
bear — there  to  encounter  the  sharp  thorns  of  the  acacias,  the 
barbed  spines  of  the  cactus,  and  the  recurving  claw-like  arma- 
ture of  the  wild  aloes.  I  could  see  the  red  blood  streaming 
didown  his  white  flanks — not  his  blood,  but  that  of  the  helplesf 
victim  stretched  prostrate  along  his  back.  I  could  see  the 
lacerated  limbs — the  ankles  chafed  and  swollen — the  garmebti 
torn  to  shreds— the  drooping  head — the  long  loose  hair  tossed 
and  trailing  to  the  earth — the  white  wan  lips — the  woe-bespoak 
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log  eyes Oh!  I  could  bear  my  reflections  no  A>nger.     1 

•prang   to  my  feet,  and  paced  the  prairie  with  the  aimless 
nnsteady  step  of  a  madman. 

Again  the  kiud-hearted  trapper  i^proaehed,  and  renewed  hit 
efforts  to  console  me. 

"  We  cottld  follow  the  traiV  be  said,  "  by  torch  or  candie  • 
light,  almost  as  fast  as  we  could  travel;  we  should  be  many 
miles  along  it  before  morning;  maybe  before  then  we  shontd  get 
fiight  of  the  steed.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  surround  and  cap- 
ture him;  now  that  he  was  half-tamed,  he  might  not  run  fr<MD 
us;  if  he  did,  he  could  be  overtaken.  Once  in  view,  we  wouki 
nov  lose  sight  of  him  again.  The  saynyora  would  be  safe 
enough;  there  was  nothing  to  hurt  her:  the  wolves  would  not 
know  the  *'  fix  **  she  was  in,  neyther  the  **  bars  "  nor  **  painters." 
We  should  be  sure  to  come  up  with  her  before  the  next  night, 
and  would  find  her  first  rate;  a  little  tired  and  hungry,  nc 
doubt,  but  nothing  to  hurt.  We  should  relieve  her,  and  rest 
would  set  all  right  again. ** 

Notwithstanding  the  rude  phrase  in  which  these  consolatory 
remarks  were  made,  I  appreciated  the  kind  inte&t. 

Oarey's  speech  had  the  effect  of  rendering  me  more  hopefiii; 
and  in  calmer  mood,  I  awaited  the  return  of  Quackenboss  and 
the  Canadian. 

These  did  not  linger.  Two  hours  had  been  allowed  them  to 
perform  their  errand;  but  long  before  the  expiration  of  thai 
period,  we  heard  the  double  trampling  of  their  horses  as  they 
came  galloping  across  the  plaim. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  rode  up,  and  we  could  see  in  the  hand^ 
of  Le  Blanc  three  whitish  objects,  that  in  length  and  thickness 
re;iembled  stout  walking-canes.  We  recognized  ie$  chandelUi 
magmfiqwes. 

They  were  the  property  of  the  church,  designed  no  doubt 
to  have  illumined  the  altar  upon  the  occasion  of  somo  grand  dU 
defiesia, 

U* 
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"Yoilat  BH)o  capitainer  cried  th«  Canadian,  as  he  rodi 
forward,  **  ToiI&  les  cbandellesi  Ah,  iBon  Dieo  I  c'cst  too  big 
tacrilege,  et  je  sais  bon  Chretien — bueu  Catolico,  as  do  call  'isn 
«e  dam  Mexicaine  ;  bien — ze  bon  Dieu  we  forgive — Grod  ve  par^ 
km  vUl  poor — ^for  the  grand  necessitie  ;  sure  certaine  he  yiU  loc 
lardon — LIge  et  mol — ze  brave  Monsieur  Quack'bosh.^ 

The  messengers  had  brought  news  from  the  village.  Some 
rough  proceedings  had  taken  place  since  our  departure.  Men 
bad  been  ponished  ;  fresh  victims  had  been  found  under  the 
guidance  of  Pedro  and  others  of  the  abased.  Tlie  trees  in  tb3 
chnrch  enclosure  that  night  bore  horrid  fruit. 

The  alcalde  was  iM)t  dead ;  and  Don  Ramon,  it  was  supposed^ 
still  survived,  but  had  been  carried  off  a  prisoner  bj  the  guer- 
rilla I  The  rangers  were  yet  at  the  ranclieria;  manj  had  been 
desirous  of  returning  with  Le  Blane  and  Quackeuboss,  bttt  I  had 
sent  orders  to  the  liuutenants  to  take  all  back  to  camp  as  s(xm 
m  their  affair  was  over.  The  fewer  of  the  troop  tliat  should  be 
absent,  the  less  likelihood  of  our  being  missed,  and  those  I  hail 
with  me  I  deemed  enough  for  my  purpose.  Whether  suecessfitl 
or  not,  we  should  soon  return  to  camp.  It  would  then  be  time 
to  devise  some  scheme  for  capturing  the  leader  and  prime  actor 
in  this  terrible  tragedy. 

Hardly  waiting  to  hear  the  story,  we  lighted  the  great  candle% 
•nd  moved  once  more  along  the  trail. 

Fortonately,  the  breeze  was  but  slight,  and  only  served  to 
make  the  huge  waxen  torches  flare  more  freely.  By  their  bril- 
liant blaze,  we  were  enabled  to  take  up  the  tracks,  quite  at 
rapidly  as  by  the  moonlight.  At  this  point,  the  horse  bad  beec 
itill  going  at  full  gallop  ;  and  his  course,  as  it  ran  in  a  direct 
ine,  rendered  it  more  easy  to  be  followed. 

Dark  as  the  night  was,  we  soon  perceived  we  were  heading 
for  a  point  well  known  to  all  of  us — the  prairie  mound  ;  and,  un- 
der a  faint  belief  that  the  steed  might  have  there  come  to  a  tto^ 
we  pressed  forward  witlr  a  sort  of  hc^eful  anticipatica 
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After  an  hour's  tracking,  the  white  clifTs  loamed  within  tlie 
/ircle  of  our  view,  the  shining  selenite  gUincing  back  the  light  o! 
our  tapers,  like  a  wall  set  with  diamonds. 

We  approached  with  caution,  stiil  keeping  on  the  trail,  bat 
ilso  keenly  scrutinizing  the  ground  in  advance  of  us — in  hopc^ 
^f  perceiving  the  object  of  our  search.  Neither  by  the  clifl[,  no. 
Q  the  gloom  around,  was  living  form  to  be  traced. 

Sure  enough  the  steed  had  halted  there,  or,  at  all  events, 
ceased  from  his  wild  gallop.  He  had  approached  the  mound  in 
a  walk,  as  the  tracks  testified  ;  but  how,  and  in  what  direction 
had  he  gone  thence  f  His  hoof-prints  no  longer  appeared.  He 
had  passed  over  the  shingle,  that  covered  the  plain  to  a  distance 
of  many  yards  from  the  base  of  the  cli£f,  and  no  track  could  be 
found  beyond. 

Several  times  we  went  around  the  mesa,  carrying  our  candles 
everywhere.  We  saw  skeletons  of  men  and  horses  with  skulls 
detached,  fragments  of  dresses,  and  pieces  of  broken  ^rmor— sou- 
venirs of  our  late  skurmish — we  looked  into  our  little  fortress,  and 
gazed  upon  the  rock  that  had  sheltered  us  ;  we  glanced  up  the 
ii;orge  where  we  had  climbed,  and  beheld  the  rope  by  which  we 
lad  descended  still  hanging  in  its  place  :  all  these  we  saw,  but 
no  further  traces  of  the  steed  1 

Round  and  round  we  went,  back  and  forward,  over  the  stony 
fihingle,  and  along  its  outer  edge,  but  still  without  coming  upon 
;be  tracks.    Whither  could  the  horse  have  gone  I 

Perhaps,  with  a  better  light,  we  might  have  found  the  trail; 
but  for  a  long  hour  we  searched,  without  striking  upon  any  sign 
of  it.  Perhaps  we  might  still  have  found  it,  even  with  our 
raxcn  torches,  but  for  an  incident  that  not  only  interrupted  oui 
soarch,  but  filled  us  with  fresh  apprehensioL,  and  almost  stifled 
onr  hopes  of  success. 

The  interruption  did  not  come  nnexpected.  The  clonds  had 
for  some  time  given  ample  warning.  The  big  solitary  t^rops 
that  at  intervals  fell  with  plashing  noise  upon  the  rocks,  wcm 
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but  the  avant-cmiTTurs  of  ooe  of  the  great  rain  storms  jf  the 
prairie,  when  water  descends  as  if  from  a  shower-bath.  We 
knew  from  the  signs  that  such  a  storm  was  nigh  ;  aud  while 
casting  around  to  recover  the  trail,  it  commenced  in  all  its  fnrj 

Almost  in  an  instant  our  lights  were  ext^ngnished,  and  ca; 
bootless  search  brought  to  a  termination. 

We  drew  up  under  the  rocks,  and  stood  side  by  side  in  snllet 
silence.  Even  the  elements  seemed  against  me.  In  mj  heartV 
bitterness,  I  cursed  them. 


CHAPTER     LX. 

THE    SOMBRERO. 

The  horses  cowered  nnder  the  cold  rain,  all  of  tliem  jaded 
and  hungry.     The  hot  dusty  march  of  the  morning,  and  the 
long  rough  gallop  of  the  night,  had  exhausted  their  strength 
and  they  stood  with  drooped  heads  and  hanging  ears,  dozinp 
and  motionless. 

The  men,  too.  were  wearied — some  of  them  quite  worn  out 
A  few  kept  their  feet,  bridle  in  hand,  under  shelter  of  the 
impending  cliff ;  the  others,  having  staggered  down,  with  their 
backs  against  the  rock,  had  almost  instantly  fallen  asleep. 

For  me  was  ueither  sleep  nor  rest;  I  did  not  even  seek  pro- 
tection against  the  storm,  but  standing  clear  of  the  cliflT,  receiveil 
the  drenching  shower  full  upon  my  shoulders.  It  was  the  chil* 
tain  of  the  "norther;"  but  at  that  moment  neither  cold  noH* 
nor  hot  sirocco  could  have  produced  upon  me  an  impression  of 
pain.  To  physical  suffering  I  was  insensible.  I  should  even 
have  welcomed  it,  for  I  well  understood  the  trnth,  proyerbially 
ixpresscd  it^  that  language,  rich  above  all  others  in  proverbior 
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lore — **!&»  ciavo  saca  otro  davo^  and  still  more  fui'j  ilbstrated 
by  the  poet; 

Tristezas  me  hacen  triste, 

Trifltezas  salgo  a  buscar, 

A  ver  si  con  tristezaa 

Tristezas  puedo  olvidar. 

Ye«,  under  any  other  form,  I  should  hare  welcomed  physical 
pain  as  a  neutralizer  of  my  mental  anguish ;  but  that  cold 
norther  brought  no  consolation. 

Sadly  the  reverse.  It  was  the  harbinger  of  keen  apprehen* 
fiion;  for  not  only  had  it  interrupted  our  search,  but  should  the 
neayy  rain  continue  but  for  a  few  hours,  we  might  be  able 
neither  to  fiud  or  further  to  follow  the  trail.  It  would  bo 
blinded — obliterated — lost.  Can  yon  wonder  that  in  my  heart 
I  execrated  those  black  clouds,  and  that  driving  deluge  ? — that 
with  my  lips  I  cursed  the  sky  and  the  storm,  the  moon  and  the 
stars,  the  red  lightning  and  the  rolling  thunder  f 

My  anathema  ended,  I  stood  in  sullen  silence  leaning  against 
the  body  of  my  bfive  horse,  whose  sides  shivered  under  the 
chilly  rain,  though  I  felt  not  its  chill.  4 

Absorbed  in  gloomy  thought,  I  recked  not  what  was  passing 
around  me  ;  and  for  an  unnoted  period  I  remained  in  this 
speechless  abstraction. 

My  reverie  was  broken.  Some  expressio::;^  that  reached  my 
ear  told  me  that  at  least  two  of  my  followers  bad  iiot  yielded  to 
weariness  or  despair.  Two  of  them  were  in  conversation;  and 
I  easily  recognized  the  voices  of  the  trappers.  Tireless,  used 
to  stern  struggles — to  constant  warfare  with  the  elements,  with 
nature  herself — these  true  men  never  thought  of  giving  up, 
until  the  last  effort  of  human  ingenuity  had  failed.  From  their 
conversation,  I  gathered  that  they  had  not  yet  lost  hope  of  £ad« 
:iig  the  trail,  but  were  meditating  on  some  plan  for  recovering 
ond  following  it. 

With  renewed  eagerness  I  faced  towards  them  and  iistfenei; 
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both  talked  in  a  low  voice.     Qarey  was  speaking,  as  I  tnm</ 
to  them. 

"  I  guess  youTe  right,  Rube.  The  boss  must  a  gone  thar,  an 
If  so,  wcVe  bona'  to  fetch  his  tracks.  Thar's  mul,  if  I  rem^iL- 
bor  right,  all  roan'  the  pool.  We  can  carry  the  candle  nnder 
Dutches  sombrera." 

"  Ye-es,"  drawled  Rabe  in  reply;  "an  ef  this  niggar  don't 
mifikalk*late,  we  ain't  a  gwine  to  need  eyther  cannel  or  som* 
brairy.  Liookee  yandcrl" — the  speaker  pointed  to  a  break  io 
the  cloudj* — **P11  stake  high,  I  kin  raizyure  this  hyar  showe^ 
vrV  the  tail  o'  a  goat.  Waghl  we'll  hey  the  moon  agin,  clor  as 
iver,  in  the  inside  o'  ten  minnits — see  ef  we  haint." 

"  So  much  the  better,  old  boss;  but  hadn't  we  best  first  try 
for  the  tracks  ?  time's  precious,  Rube  " 

*'  In  coorse  it  ur;  git  the  cannel  an  the  sombrairy,  an  16*8  be 
off  then.  The  rest  of  these  fellurs  had  better  stay  hyar;  thu'U 
only  bamboozle  us." 

*'  Lige!"  called  out  Garey,  addressing  himself  to  QaackenboBi 
— "  Lige!  gi'  us  yur  hat  a  bit." 

•  A  loud  snore  was  the  only  reply.  The  ranger,  seated  with 
his  back  against  the  rock,  and  his  head  drooping  over  his  breast, 
was  sound  asleep. 

**  Darned  sleepyhead!"  exclaimed  Rube,  in  a  tone  of  peevisb 
frapatience.  "  Prod  'im  wi*  the  point  o'  yar  bowie,  Billl  Rib- 
roast  'im  wi'  yur  wipin-stick!  Lam  'im  wi'  yur  laryettel—  gi' 
'ira  a  kick  i'  the  guts! — roust  'im  up,  dum  'im!" 

*'  Lige! — bo! — Dutchy!"  cried  Garey,  approaching  the  sleeper, 
and  fibaking  him  by  the  shoulder;    *I  want  your  sombrera." 

"  IIo!  wol  stand  still!  Jingo,  he'll  throw  me.  I  can't  ge« 
off;  the  spurs  are  locked.     Ho!  wo!  wo!" 

Rube  and  Garey  broke  into  a  loud  cachinnation  that  awakeneo 
the  rest  of  the  slumberers.  Quackenboss  alone  remained  asleep 
Gghtitig  in  his  dreams  with  the  wild  Indian  horse. 

•*  Durried  mulchend!''  cried  Rube,  after  a  pause;  **  let  'im  gc 
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Ml  #t  ihtVs  long's  lie  likes  it.    Chock  the  hat  off  o*  his  head 
Bill!   jre  doit't  want  him — tltet  we  donV 

Thore  was  a  liitle  pique  iu  the  trapper's  tone.  The  breach 
that  the  ranger  had  made,  while  acting  as  a  faithful  sentinel, 
was  not  yet  healed. 

Garey  made  do  further  attempts  to  arouse  the  sl6q)er,  bat  la 
obedience  to  the  order  of  his  conirade,  lifted  off  the  hat;  and, 
having  procured  one  of  the  great  candles,  he  and  Rube  started 
off  without  saving  another  word,  or  giving  any  clue  to  theii 
design. 

Though  joyed  at  what  I  had  heard,  I  refrained  from  interro- 
gating them.  Some  of  my  followers  who  put  questions  received 
only  ambiguous  answers.  From  the  manner  of  the  trappers,  I 
saw  that  they  wished  to  be  left  to  themselves;  and  I  could  well 
trust  them  to  the  development  of  whatever  design  they  had  con- 
ceived. 

On  leaving  ns,  they  walked  straight  out  from  the  cliff ;  but 
low  far  they  continued  in  this  direction  it  was  impossible  to  telL 
They  had  not  lighted  the  candle;  and  after  going  half-a-dozen 
^teps,  their  forms  disappeared  from  our  view  amidst  the  dark' 
^ess  and  thickly  falling  rain. 


CHAPTER     LXI. 

THE   TRAIL   RECOVERED. 

TvK  rangers,  after  a  moment  of  speculation  as  to  the  designs 
dit  the  trappers,  resumed  their  attitude  of  repose.  Fatigued  as 
Miey  were,  even  the  cold  could  not  keep  them  awake. 

After  a  pause,  the  voic*  of  Qnackenboss  could  be  heard,  in 
proof  thai  that  heavy  sleeper  was  at  length  aroused^  the  faip. 
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falling  upon  bis  half  bald  skull,  had  been  more  effeetiTe  than  t'js 
fth  Juts  and  shaking  of  Garej. 

"  Hillol  Wher'  8  mj  bat?*'  inqnircd  he,  in  a  mystified  tone, 
at  the  same  time  stirring  himself,  and  groping  about  among  tb^ 
rocks.  "  Where  is  my  hat  ?  Boys,  did  any  o*  ye  see  anything 
6*  a  hat,  did  ye  V^    His  shoots  again  awoke  the  sleepers 

"  What  sort  of  a  hat,  Lige  ?''  inquired  one. 

"  A  black  hat — that  Mexican  sombrera."  ! 

"  OhI  a  black  hat;  no^I  saw  lo  black  haf 

'*You  darned  Dutchman!  who  do  yon  expect  could  see  s 
black  hat  such  a  night  as  this,  or  a  white  one  cyther  ?  Qo  to 
sleep!" 

"  Come  boys,  I  don't  want  none  o^  your  nonsense:  I  want  my 
bat.     Who's  got  my  hat  ?'' 

**  Are  you  sure  it  was  a  black  hat  V  , 

"Bah I  the  wind  has  carried  it  away." 

"Pe  gar!  Monsieur  Quack'bosh — yotre  chapeau  grand-* 
you  great  beeg  'at — est  il  perdu  ? — is  loss  ? — c'est  vrai  ?  Par 
dieo !  les  loups — ze  wolfs  haye  it  carr'd  ayay — haye  it  mang^ — 
est  ?  c'est  vrai  1" 

"  None  o'  your  gibberish,  Frencby.     Have  you  got  my  hat  P 

"Moi?  votre  chapeau  grand!  No,  Monsieur  Quack'bosh — 
vraiment  je  ne  I'ai  pas;  pe  gar,  no!" 

**  Have  you  got  it,  Stanfield  ?"  asked  the  botanist,  addressing 
himself  to  a  Kentucky  backwoodsman  of  that  name. 

"  Dang  yer  hat!  What  shed  I  do  wi'  yer  hat?  I>e  got  my 
own  hat,  and  that's  hat  enough  for  me" 

*'  Have  you  my  hat,  Bill  Black  ?" 

"No,"  was  the  prompt  reply;  "  Tve  got  neery  hat  but  my 
pwn,  and  that  ain't  black,  T  reckon,  'cept  sich  a  night  as  this.'' 

'*  I  tell  you  what,  Lige,  old  fellow!  you  lost  your  hat  whik 
jrou  were  a  ridin'  the  mustang  just  now;  the  boss  kicked  it  oflfo 
your  head." 

A  chorus  of  laughter  followed  this  sally,  in  the  midst  of  whic) 
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V^aackeDboss  could  be  heard  apostrophiziug  botb  his  bat  and  bu 
comrades  in  no  very  respectful  terms.  He  continued  to  scram 
ble  over  the  ground  in  vain  search  after  the  lost  sombrero, 
flrmidst  the  jokes  and  laughter,  uttered  at  bis  expense. 

To  this  merriment  of  my  followers  I  gave  but  little  heed;  my 
thoughts  were  intent  on  other  things.  My  eyes  were  fixed  upoo 
tbat  bright  spot  in  the  sky,  that  had  been  pointed  out  by  Rube; 
tnd  my  heart  gladdened,  as  I  perceived  tbat  it  was  every  mo> 
ment  growing  brighter  and  bigger.  The  rain  still*  fell  thick 
and  fast;  but  the  edge  of  the  cloud-curtain  was  slowly  rising 
above  the  eastern  horizon,  as  though  drawn  up  bv  some  invisible 
baud.  Should  the  movement  continue,  I  felt  confident  that  iu 
a  few  minutes — as  Rube  had  predicted — the  sky  would  be  clear 
i^ain,  and  the  moon  shining  brightly  as  ever.  These  were  joy* 
ous  anticipations. 

At  intervals  I  glanced  toward  the  prairie,  and  I  listened  to 
catch  some  sound — either  the  voices  of  the  trappers,  or  the 
tread  of  their  returning  footsteps.  No  such  sounds  could  be 
heard. 

I  was  becoming  impatient,  when  I  perceived  a  sudden  waif 
of  light  far  out  upon  the  plain.  It  seemed  to  be  again  extin- 
guished, but  in  the  same  place,  and  the  moment  after,  appeared 
a  small,  steady  flame,  twinkling  like  a  solitary  star  through  the 
bluisb  mist  of  the  rain.  For  a  few  seconds  it  remained  fixed, 
and  then  commenced  moving — as  if  carried  low  down  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

There  was  nothing  mysterious  about  this  lone  light  To 
Quackenboss  only  it  remained  an  unexplained  apparition  ;  and 
he  might  have  mistaken  it  for  the  fata  fnorga/na.  The  otheri 
had  been  awake  when  Rube  and  Garey  took  their  departure, 
and  easily  recognised  the  lighted  candle  in  the  hands  of  tht 
tiappers. 

For  some  time  the  light  appeared  to  move  backwards  and  for 
warl-Q,  turning  at  short  distances,  or  as  if  lorne  in  irregulai 
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sircles,  or  in  zigzag  lines.  We  could  perceive  the  sheen  jf  wat« 
between  us  and  the  flame,  as  though  there  was  a  pond,  oi  per 
haps  a  portion  of  the  prairie,  flooded  by  the  rain. 

After  a  while  the  light  became  fixed,  and  a  sharp  exclamation 
was  heard  across  the  plain,  which  all  of  us  recognized  as  being 
fn  the  voice  of  the  trapper  Rube.  Again  the  light  was  ir 
notion— now  flitting  along  more  rapidly,  as  if  carried  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  prairie. 

We  followed  it  with  eager  eyes.  We  saw  it  was  moving  fur- 
ther and  further  away  ;  and  my  companions  hazarded  the  con* 
jecture  that  the  trappers  had  recovered  the  trail. 

This  was  soon  verified  by  one  of  themselves — Qarey — whoso 
huge  form,  looming  through  the  mist,  was  seen  approaching  the 
spot  ;  and  though  the  expression  of  his  face  could  not  be  noted 
in  the  darkness,  his  bearing  betokened  that  he  brought  cheerful 
tidings. 

'*  Rube's  struck  the  trail,  capt'n,"  said  he  in  a  quiet  voice,  ai 
he  came  up  :  "  yonder  he  goes,  whar  you  see  the  bleeze  o*  the 
cannel  I  He'll  soon  be  out  o'  sight,  if  we  don't  make  haste,  an 
follow." 

Without  another  word  we  seized  the  reins,  sprang  once  moro 
into  our  saddles,  and  rode  oflT  after  the  twinkling  star,  that  besr 
coned  us  across  the  plain. 

Rube  was  soon  overtaken,  and  we  perceived  that,  despite  the 
storm,  he  was  rapidly  progressing  along  the  trail,  his  candle 
sheltered  from  the  rain  under  the  ample  sombrero. 

In  answer  to  numerous  queries,  the  old  trapper  vouchsafed 
only  an  occasional  **  Wagh,"  evidently  proud  of  this  new  exhibi- 
tion of  \m  skill.  With  Garey,  the  curious  succeeded  better; 
and  as  we  continued  on,  the  latter  explained  to  them  how  the 
trail  had  been  recovered  by  his  comrade — for  to  Rub^,  it  ap- 
peared, was  the  credit  due. 

Rube  remembered  the  mesa  spring.  It  was  the  water  in  iu 
branch  that  wo  !iad  seen  jj^leaniing  under  the  light.    The  thought 
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fal  trapper  coojectared,  and  rightly  as  it  proved,  that  the  steei 
woald  stop  there  to  drink.  He  had  passed  along  the  stonj 
shingle  bj  the  mound — simply  liecause  around  the  cliff  lay  liii 
Dosrest  way  to  the  water — and  had  followed  a  dry  ridge  that 
ied  directly  from  the  mesa  to  the  spring  branch.  Along  thib 
ridge,  going  gently  at  the  time,  his  hoof  had  left  no  marks — at 
least  none  that  coald  be  distinguished  by  torch-light,  and  ihis 
was  why  the  trail  had  been  for  the  moment  lost.  Rube,  how- 
ever, remembered  that  around  the  spring  there  was  a  tract  of 
soft,  boggy  ground  ;  and  he  anticipated  that  in  4his  the  hoof 
prints  would  leave  a  deep  impression.  To  find  them  he  needed 
only  a  *'  kiver"  for  the  candle,  and  the  huge  hat  of  Quackenboss 
offered  the  very  thing.  An  umbrella  would  scarcely  have  been 
better  for  his  purpose. 

As  the  trappers  had  conjectured,  they  found  the  tracks  in  the 
muddy  margin  of  the  spring-branch.  The  steed  had  drufik  at 
the  pool ;  but  immediately  after  had  resumed  his  wild  flight, 
going  westward  from  the  mound. 

Why  had  he  gone  off  at  a  gallop  ?  Had  he  been  alarmed  by 
aught?  Or  had  he  taken  fresh  affright  at  the  strange  rider 
upon  his  back  ? 

I  questioned  Oarey.  I  saw  that  he  knew  why.  He  needed 
Tjressing  for  the  answer. 

He  gave  it  at  length,  but  with  evident  reluctance. 

"  Thar  are  wolf-traces  on  tl  e  rail.'* 
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CHAPTER  LXIL 

WOLVES    ON    THE    TRACK. 

The  woliea,  then,  were  after  him  I 

The  trackers  had  made  oat  their  footprints  in  the  mad  of  ht 
arroyo.  Both  kinds  had  been  there — the  large  brown  wolf  <rf 
Texas,  and  the  small  barking  c&t/oU  of  the  plains — a  fall  pack 
there  had  been,  as  the  trappers  conld  tell  by  the  numerooa 
tracks.  That  they  were  following  the  horse,  the  tracks  also 
testified  to  these  men  of  strange  intelligence.  How  knew  they 
this  ?     By  what  sign  f 

To  my  inquiries,  I  obtained  answer  from  Garey. 

Above  the  spring  branch  extended  a  shelving  bank  ;  up  thia 
the  steed  had  bounded,  after  drinking  at  the  pool.  Up  this^ 
too,  the  wolves  had  sprang  after  :  they  had  left  the  indentation 
of  their  claws  in  the  soft  loam. 

How  knew  Garey  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  the  horse  ? 

The  "  scratches  "  told  him  they  were  going  at  their  fastest,  aud 
they  would  not  have  sprung  so  far  had  they  not  been  pursuing 
some  prey.  There  were  footmarks  of  no  other  animal  except 
theirs  and  the  hoof-prints  of  the  steed  ;  and  that  they  were 
after  him  was  evident  to  the  trapper,  because  the  tracks  of  the 
wolves  covered  those  of  the  horse. 

Garey  had  no  more  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  reaioniog 
than  a  geometrician  of  the  truth  of  a  theorem  in  Euclid. 

I  groaned  in  spirit  as  I  was  forced  to  adopt  his  conclusion. 
Bnt  it  was  all  probable — too  probable.  Had  the  steed  been 
alone — unembarrassed — free — it  was  not  likely  the  wolves  woald 
have  chased  him  thus.    The  wild  horse  in  '  is  prime  is  rarely  tht 
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object  of  their  attack — thoagh  the  old  and  infirm,  the  gravid 
mare,  and  the  feeble  colt,  often  fall  before  these  hnngry  hunters 
of  the  plains.  Both  common  wolf  and  coyote  possess  all  the 
astuteness  of  the  fox,  and  know,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  anininl 
that  is  wounded  to  death.  They  will  follow  the  stricken  d(  er 
that  has  escaped  from  the  hunter  ;  but  if  it  prore  to  be  but 
slightly  harmed,  instinctively  they  abandon  the  chase. 

Their  instinct  had  told  them  that  the  steed  was  not  ridden  by 
A  free  hand  ;  they  had  seen  that  there  was  something  amiss  ;  and 
!d  the  hope  of  running  down  both  horse  and  rider,  they  had  fol 
lowed  with  hungry  howl. 

Another  fact  lent  probability  to  this  painful  conjecture  :  we 
knew  that  by  the  mesa  were  many  wolves. 

The  spring  was  the  constant  resort  of  ruminant  animals,  deer 
and  antelopes  ;  the  half-wild  cattle  of  the  ganaderos  drank  there, 
and  the  tottering  calf  oft  became  the  prey  of  the  coyote  and  his 
more  powerful  congener,  the  gaunt  Texan  wolf.  There  was  still 
another  reason  why  the  place  must  of  late  have  been  the  favor- 
ite prowl  of  these  hideous  brutes :  the  debris  of  our  skirmish 
had  furnished  them  with  many  a  midnight  banquet.  They  had 
ravened  upon  the  blood  of  men  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  they 
hungered  for  more. 

That  they  might  succeed  in  running  down  the  steed,  cumbered 
as  he  was,  was  probable  enough.  Sooner  or  later  they  would 
overtake  him.  It  might  be  after  a  long,  long  gallop  over  hill 
and  dale,  through  swamp  and  chaparral  ;  but  still  it  was  pro- 
bable those  tough,  tireless  pursuers  would  overtake  him.  They 
would  launch  themselves  upon  his  flanks ;  they  would  seise  upon 
his  wearied  limbs — upon  hers,  the  helpless  victim  upon  his  back  : 
both  horse  and  rider  would  be  dragged  to  the  earth — both  toro 
—parted  in  pieces — devoured  1 

I  groaned  under  the  horrid  apprehension. 

"  Look  thar  1"  said  Q  arey,  pointing  to  the  ground,  and  hold- 
ing his  torch  so  as  to  illuminate  the  surface ;  "  the  boss  ha^ 
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made  a  slip  thar.     See  I  byar^s  the  track  o'  the  big  wolfw-he  hai 
epruQg  up  jest  hjar  ;  I  can  tell  by  the  scratch  o'  his  hind-claws  * 

I  ejcamiued  the  ''  sigo.''  Even  to  luy  eyes  it  was  readable, 
and  just  as  Garey  had  interpreted  it.  There  were  other  tracks 
of  wolves  on  the  damp  soil,  but  one  had  certainly  launched  hiin* 
self  forward,  in  a  long  leap,  as  though  in  an  effort  to  fasteD 
himself  upon  the  flanks  of  some  animal.  The  hoof-mark  plainly 
showed  that  the  steed  had  slipped  as  he  sprang  ovar  the  wet 
ground  \  and  this  had  tempted  the  spring  of  the  watchful  pursuer 

We  hurried  on.  Our  excited  feelings  hindered  us  from  paus 
log  longer  than  a  moment.  Both  rangers  and  trappers  shared 
my  eagerness,  as  well  as  my  apprehensions.  Fast  as  the  torches 
could  be  carried,  ^e  hurried  on. 

Shortly  after  parting  from  the  mesa,  there  occurred  a  change 
in  our  fa?or.  The  lights  had  been  carried  under  hats  to  pro> 
tect  them  from  the  rain.  This  precaution  was  no  longer  requ*r 
ed.  The  storm  had  passed — the  shower  ceasing  as  suddenly  a 
it  had  come  on  ;  the  clouds  were  fast  driying  from  the  face  oi 
the  firmament.  In  five  minutes  more,  the  moon  would  shiuc 
forth.     Already  her  refracted  rays  lightened  the  prairie. 

We  did  not  stuy  for  her  full  beam  ;  time  was  too  precious 
Still  trusting  to  the  torches,  we  hurried  on. 

The  beautiful  queen  of  the  night  kept  her  promise.  In  five 
minutes,  her  cheering  orb  shot  out  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
dark  pall  that  had  hitherto  shrouded  it,  and  her  white  disc,  as 
if  purified  by  the  storm,  slione  with  unwonted  brightness.  The 
ground  became  conspicuous  almost  as  in  the  day  ;  the  torchen 
were  extinguished,  and  we  followed  the  trail  more  rapidly  by  th^ 
ight  of  the  moon. 

Here,  still  ia  full  gallop,  had  passed  the  wild  horse,  and  for 
miles  beyond — still  had  he  gone  at  utmost  speed.  Still  close 
upon  his  heels  had  followed  the  ravenous  and  untiring  wolves 
Here  and  there  were  the  prints  of  thiir  liawed  feet — the  si^ii 
of  their  unflagging  pursuit. 


_^^ 
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The  roar  of  water  sounded  in  our  ears  :  it  came  from  the  li- 
rectiou  in  which  the  trail  was  condacting  us  ;  a  stream  was  i  ot 
tar  distant. 

We  soon  diminished  the  distance  A  glassy  sheet  glistered 
under  the  moonlight.  And  towards  this  the  trail  tended  in  a 
straight  line. 

It  was  a  river — a  cataract  was  near,  down  whi'^n  tlie  water, 
freshened  by  the  late  rain,  came  tumbling,  broken  by  the  rocka 
into  hummocks  of  white  foam.  Under  the  moonlight,  it  aj> 
peared  like  an  avalanche  of  snow.  The  trappers  recognized  an 
afiBuent  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  running  from  the  north — from  the  high 
Bteppe  of  the  Llano  Estacado. 

We  hurried  forward  to  its  bank,  and  opposite  the  frothing 
rapids.  The  trail  conducted  us  to  this  point — to  the  very  edge 
of  the  fv>aming  water.  It  led  no  further.  There  were  the  hoof- 
marks  forward  to  the  brink,  but  not  back.  The  horse  had 
plunged  into  the  torrent. 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 

ACROSS  THS   TOBRENT* 

SuitSLT  was  it  80.    Into  that  seething  rapid  the  steed  Iiad 
launched  himself — where  the  spume  was  whitest,  and  the  rocks 
gave  out  their  hoarsest  echoes.     The  four  hoof-prints,  close  to- 
gether upon  the  bank,  showed  the  point  from  which  he  hai' 
prung,  and  the  deeply  indented  turf  testified  that  he  had  maido 
10  timid  leap.     The  pursuers  hafll  been  close  upon  his  heele 
nd  he  had  flung  himself  with  desperate  plunge  upon  the  water 
Had  he  succeeded  in  crossing  7     It  was  our  first  thought.    It 
appeared  improoable — impossible.     Notwithstauding  its  foam 
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bedappled  sarface,  the  current  was  swift,  and  looked  as  though 
it  would  sweep  either  man  or  horse  from  his  footing.  Surely  it 
was  too  deep  to  be  forded.  Though  here  and  there  rocks  were 
seen  above  the  surface,  they  were  but  the  crests  of  large 
boulders,  and  between  them  the  impetuous  wave  ran  dark  and 
deep.  Had  the  horse  lost  footing  ?  had  he  been  forced  to  swim  T 
If  so,  he  must  have  been  carried  with  the  current — his  body 
submerged — his  withers  sunk  below  the  surface — his  helpless 
rider 

The  conclusion  was  evident  to  all  of  us.     All  felt  the  convic 
tion  simultaneously.     No — not  all.     There  came  a  word  of  com« 
fort  from  the  oldest  and  wisest — a  word  that  gave  cheer  to  my 
drooping  spirit. 

**  Wagh  I  the  boss  hain't  swum  a  lick  he  hain't." 

''  Are  you  sure,  Rube  ?  How  can  you  tell  ?"  were  the  quiciL 
interrogatories. 

"  Sure — how  kin  I  tell — i'deed,  how,"  replied  Rube,  a  little 
nettled  at  our  having  questioned  his  judgment.  ''What  the 
devul's  yur  eyes  good  for — all  o'  yur  ?  Lookee,  hyur  I  and  I'll 
show  ee  how  I  tell.  Do'ee  see  the  color  o'  thet  water  ? — it  ur 
as  brown  as  a  buffler  in  the  Fall  ;  thurfor  its  fresh  kim  down  ; 
and  jest  afore  the  shower,  thur  want  morc'n  half  o'  it  in  the  chan- 
nel. Then  the  boss  mout  a  waded  'crosst  hyur,  easy  as  fallin  off 
a  log,  and  thmi  the  boss  did  wade  acrosst." 

"  He  crossed  before  the  rain  ?'* 

''  Shure  as  a  shot  from  Targuts.  Look  at  the  tracks  I  Them 
wur  made  afore  a  drop  o'  rain  kim  down  :  ef  they  hedn't,  they'd 
been  a  durned  sight  deeper  in  the  sod.  Wagh  !  the  boss  got 
safe  acrosst  'ithout  wettin  a  hair  o'  his  hips.  So  far  as  drown- 
din'  goes,  don't  be  skeeart  'boot  thet,  young  fellur  1  the  gurl'« 
gafe  enough  yit." 

"  And  the  wolves  ?  Do  you  think  they  have  followed  across 
the  stream  ?" 

*' Ne'er  a  wolf  o'  'hem— ne'er  a  one — the  vamints  bed  more 
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n^nse.  TLey  kaowd  thar  legs  won't  long  coough,  an  tbet  or 
corrent  wad  a  swep  'em  a  mile  afore  they  kad  a  swam  half  way 
Acrosst  The  wolves,  they  stayed  on  this  side,  I  reck'n.  Look 
hyar — hyar's  thar  tracks.  Waghl  tbor  war  a  wbeen  o'  tk 
filthy  beests.  Geehosophat  1  the  bank  ar  paddled  like  a 
•heep-pen." 

We  bent  down  to  examine  the  ground.  Sure  enough,  it  wna 
covered  with  the  tracks  of  wolves.  A  numerous  band  had  crowd- 
ed together  on  the  spot ;  and  as  the  prints  of  their  feet  pointed 
in  all  directions,  it  was  evident  they  had  not  gone  forward,  but 
brought  to  a  stand  by  the  torrent,  had  given  up  the  chase  and 
scattered  away. 

Pray  Heaven  it  was  no  mere  conjecture  I 

With  Rube  it  was  a  belief ;  and  as  I  had  grown  to  put  im- 
plicit reliance  in  the  old  trapper's  wood-craft,  I  felt  reassured. 
Rube's  opinions,  both  as  to  the  steed  having  safely  crossed  and 
the  discomfiture  of  the  wolves,  were  shared  by  the  rest  of  my 
followers — not  one  of  whom  was  a  mean  authority  on  such  a 
subject.  Garey — second  only  to  his  older  comrade  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  prairie  syllogism — gave  Rube's  statement  his  em- 
phatic confirmation.  The  steed  was  yet  safe — perhaps,  too,  the 
rider. 

With  lighter  heart  I  sprang  back  into  the  saddle.  My  fol- 
lowers imitated  the  example,  and  with  eyes  scanning  the  stream, 
we  rode  along  the  bank  to  seek  for  a  crossing. 

There  was  no  ford  near  the  spot.  Perhaps  where  the  steed 
bad  passed  over  the  stream  might  have  been  waded  at  low 
water;  but  now,  during  the  freshet,  the  current  would  have 
Bwept  off  horse  and  man  like  so  much  cork-wood.  The  rocks — 
the  black  waves  that  rushed  between  them — the  boiling,  froth- 
ing eddies — discouraged  any  attempt  at  crossing  there;  we  all 
saw  that  it  was  impracticable. 

Some  rode  up  stream,  others  went  in   the  opposite  direo 

tm. 
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Bdh  parties  toet  again  with  blank  looks;  neither  bad  keana 
A  croifstug. 

There  wa«  no  time  to  search  further — at  least  tdj  impatieiicc 
wouKl  no  longer  brook  delay.  It  was  not  the  first  time  for 
both  my  horse  and  myself  to  cross  a  rirer  witb^mt  ford;  tier 
▼as  it  the  first  time  for  many  of  my  followers. 

Belew  the  rapids,  the  cnrrent  ran  slow,  apparently  oeasing. 
The  water  Was  still,  thongh  wider  from  bank  to  bank— na  hna- 
dred  yards  or  more.  By  the  aid  of  the  moonlight,  I  ^oid  uAl 
^ai  the  bank  xm  the  opposite  side  was  low  aad  sheiyioff.  It 
touM  be  easily  climbed  by  a  hoarse. 

I  stayed  to  reason  no  fnrther.  Many  a  hundred  yards  ha;d 
Moro  swam  with  his  rider  on  hts  back — many  a  4Mirrent  had 
he  cleft  with  his  prond  breast  many  times  more  rapid  thaa 
that. 

I  headed  him  to  the  bank,  gave  bitn  the  spar,  nud  went 
phinging  into  the  flood. 

Plnnge — plnnge — ^plangel  I  heard  behind  my  back  till  the 
last  of  my  followers  had  laanched  theinselres  on  the  waTB,  aod 
were  swimming  silently  orer. 

One  after  another  we  reached  the  opposite  stde,  and  asoended 
the  bank. 

Hnrfiedly  I  connted  our  number  as  the  isieii  rode  oat;  ont 
'aad  not  yet  arriredl    Who  was  missing  ? 

"  Rube,''  answered  some  one. 

I  glanced  back,  bat  without  feeling  ftny  uneasiaess.  I  bad 
10  fear  fbr  the  trapper;  Qarey  alleged  he  was  "safe  to  tnra 
np."  Something  had  detained  him.  Could  his  old  mc^rs 
Bwim  ? 

"Like  a  raink,"  replied  Garey;  'out  Rube  wont  tide  her 
across;  he's  aBTeerd  to  sink  her  too  deep  in  the  water.  Seel 
yonder  he  comes  I'' 

Koar  the  middle  of  the  stream,  two  faces  were  observed  rip* 
nling  the  wave,  one  directly  in  the  wake  of  the  other.    Hit 
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foremost  was  the  grizzled  front  of  the  old  mustang,  .he  othet 
the  Quinistakable  physiognomy  of  her  master.  The  nioonlighl 
shining  upon  both  rendered  them  conspicaoos  abore  the  dark 
brown  water;  and  the  q^ectade  drew  Ji  laagb  from  those  who 
bad  reached  the  bank. 

Robe's  mode  of  crosBtng  was  nniq^oe,  like  every  action  of  this 
lingalar  man.  Perhaps  be  adopted  it  from  sheer  eccentricity, 
or  maybe  in  order  that  his  mnstang  might  swim  more  freely. 

He  had  ndden  gently  into  the  water,  and  kept  his  saddle  till 
the  mare  was  beyond  her  depth — then  sliding  backward  over 
ber  hips,  be  took  the  tall  in  faia  t«eth,  and  partly  towed  like  a 
fish  upon  the  hook,  and  partly  striking  to  assist  in  the  passage, 
be  swam  after.  As  soon  as  tbe  mare  again  tonched  bottom,  he 
drew  himself  np  oyer  the  croup,  and  in  this  way  regained  bis 
saddle. 

Mare  and  man,  as  they  climbed  out  on  the  bank — the  thin 
skeleton  bodies  of  both  reduced  to  their  slenderest  dimensions 
by  the  soaking  water — presented  a  spectacle  so  ludicrous  an  to 
elicit  a  fresh  chorus  of  laughter  from  his  comrades. 

I  stayed  not  till  its  echoes  had  died  away;  but  pressing  «? 
steed  along  the  bank,  soon  arrived  at  tbe  rapids,  where  I  ex- 
pected  to  recover  the  trail.  To  my  joy,  hoof-marks  were  there, 
directly  opposite  the  point  where  the  steed  had  taken  to  the 
stream.    He  must  have  waded  then. 

Thank  Heaven!  at  least  from  that  peril  bas  sbe  btten  favMi 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

A    LILLIPUTIAN     FOBIST. 

On  resamiDg  the  trail,  I  moTed  with  lighter  spirit  I  liAd 
three  Bonrces  of  gratulation.  The  peril  of  the  flood  wva  pas^ 
— phe  was  not  drowned.  The  wolves  were  thrown  off — the 
dangerous  rapid  had  deterred  them  ;  on  the  other  side  their 
footprints  were  no  longer  found.  Thirdly,  the  steed  had  slack- 
ened his  pace.  After  climbing  the  bank,  he  had  set  off  in  « 
rapid  gait,  but  not  at  a  gallop. 

"  He's  been  pacin'  hyar  I"  remarked  Garey  as  soon  as  hia 
eyes  rested  upon  the  tracks. 

*'  Pacing  ?" 

I  knew  what  was  meant  by  this  ;  I  knew  that  gait  pecaliar 
to  the  prairie-horse,  fast  but  smooth  as  the  amble  of  a  palfrey. 
His  rider  would  scarcely  perceive  the  gentle  movement ;  her 
torture  would  be  less. 

Perhaps,  too,  no  longer  frighted  by  the  fierce  pnrsoers,  tho 
lorse  would  come  to  a  stop.  His  wearied  limbs  would  ad- 
monish him,  and  then ]    Surely  he  could  not  have  gone 

much  further  ? 

We,  too,  were  wearied  one  and  all ;  but  these  pleasii^j  con- 
jectures beguiled  us  from  thinking  of  our  toil,  and  we  advanced 
more  cheerfully  along  the  trail. 

Alas  I  it  was  my  fate  to  be  the  victim  of  alternate  hopes  and 
fears.     My  new-sprung  joy  was  short-lived,  and  fast  fleeted  away. 

We  had  gone  but  a  few  hundred  paces  from  the  river,  when 
we  cnconntered  an  obstacle,  that  proved  not  only  a  seriom 
barrier  to  our  progress,  but  almost  brought  our  tracking  to  a 
termination. 
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This  obstacle  was  a  forest  of  oaks,  not  giani  oaks,  as  these 
famed  trees  are  usually  designated,  but  the  very  reverse — a 
forest  of  dwarf  oaks  ( Qutrats  nana).  Far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  extended  this  singular  wood,  in  which  no  tree  rose  aboyf 
thirty  inches  in  height  I  Yet  was  it  no  thicket — no  under- 
growth of  shrubs — but  a  true  forest  of  oaks,  each  tree  having 
its  separate  stem,  its  boughs,  its  lobed  leaves,  and  its  bunchei 
of  brown  acorns. 

'*  Shin  oak,"  cried  the  trappers,  as  we  entered  the  verge  of 
this  miniature  forest. 

"  Wagh  I"  exclaimed  Rube,  in  a  tone  of  impatience,  "  hyur'i 
bother.  'Ee  may  all  get  out  o'  yur  saddles  and  rest  yur  crit- 
ters :  we'll  hev  to  crawl  hyur." 

And  so  it  resulted.  For  long  weary  hours  we  followed  the 
trail,  going  not  faster  than  we  could  have  crawled  upon  our 
hands  and  knees.  The  tracks  of  the  steed  were  plain  enough, 
and  in  daylight  could  have  been  easily  followed  :  but  the  little 
oaks  grew  close  and  regular  as  if  planted  by  the  hand  of  man  : 
and  through  their  thick  foliage  the  moonlight  scarcely  pene- 
trated. Their  boughs  almost  touched  each  other,  so  tltat  the 
whole  surface  lay  in  dark  shadow,  rendering  it  almost  impossible: 
10  make  out  the  hoof-prints.  Here  and  there,  a  broken  branch 
or  a  bunch  of  tossed  leaves — their  under  sides  shining-glaucoua 
in  the  moonlight — enabled  ns  to  advance  at  a  quicker  rate  ; 
but  as  the  horse  had  passed  gently  over  the  ground,  these 
"  signs  "  were  few  and  far  between. 

For  long  fretful  hours,  wo  toiled  through  the  "shin- oak ** 
forest,  our  heads  far  overtopping  its  tallest  trees  1  We  might 
have  fancied  that  we  were  threading  our  way  through  some 
extended  nursery.  The  trail  led  directly  across  its  central  part; 
and  ere  we  had  reached  its  furthest  verge,  the  moon's  rays  were 
mingling  with  the  purple  light  of  morning 

Soon  after  the  *  forest  opened  ;'  the  little  dwarfs  grew  further 
apart — here  scattered  thinly  over  the  ground,  there  disposed  io 
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elnmps  or  mintatore  groFes — nntil  at  length  the  swrnrd  of  tht 
prairie  predominated. 

The  trouble  of  the  trackers  was  at  an  end.  The  welcome 
light  of  the  son  was  thrown  upon  the  trail,  so  that  thej  coald 
lift  it  as  fast  as  we  couM  ride;  and,  no  longer  hindered  bj  brake 
or  bush,  we  adfaneed  at  a  rapid  rate  across  the  prairie. 

Orer  this  gronnd  the  steed  had  also  passed  rapfdlj.  He  had 
continned  to  pace  for  some  distance,  after  emerging  from  the 
shin-oak  forest  ;  bot  alf  at  once,  &&  we  conld  tell  bj  his  tracks, 
he  had  bounded  off  again,  and  resumed  his  headlong  gallop. 

What  had  started  him  afresh  ?  We  were  at  a  loss  to  imagine; 
eren  the  prairie-men  were  puzzled. 

Had  wolves  again  attacked  him,  or  some  other  enemy  ?  No ; 
Dor  one  nor  other.  It  was  a  green  prairie  orer  which  he  had 
gone,  a  smooth  sward  of  mezquite  grass  ;  but  there  were  spots 
where  the  growth  was  thin — patchy  nearly  bare — and  these 
were  softened  by  the  rain.  Even  the  light  paw  of  a  wolf  would 
have  impressed  itself  in  such  places,  sufficiently  to  be  detected 
by  the  lynx-eyed  men  of  the  plains.  The  horse  had  passed  since 
the  rain  had  reased  falling.  No  wolf,  or  other  animal,  had  been 
after  him. 

Perhaps  he  had  taken  a  start  of  himself,  freshly  affrighted  at 
the  novel  mode  in  which  he  was  ridden — still  under  excitement 
from  the  rough  usage  he  had  received,  and  from  which  he  had 
not  yet  cooled  down  ;  perhaps  the  barbed  points  of  the  cohetes 
rankled  in  his  flesh,  acting  like  spurs  ;  perhaps  some  distant 
sound  had  led  him  to  fancy  the  hooting  mob,  or  the  hoxling 
wolves,  still  coming  at  his  heels  ;  perhaps 

An  exclamation  from  the  trackers,  who  were  riding  in  the  ad- 
vance, put  an  end  to  these  conjectures.  Both  had  pulled  up, 
and  were  pointing  to  the  ground.  No  words  were  spoken— 
none  needed.  We  all  read  with  our  eyes  an  explanation  of  the 
renewed  gallop. 

Directly  in  front  (^  us,  the  sward  was  cut  and  scored  6y  nomo 
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i  iracka.  Not  foar,  bat  four  bsodred  hoo^prlatfl  were  iaden^ 
ed  ia  the  turf— all  of  (hem  fresh  ag  the  trail  we  were  followini 
«-and  amidst  these  the  tracks  of  tke  stoed,  becoming  inter- 
niogled,  were  lost  to  oar  view. 

"  A  drove  of  wild  horses,*'  proDOuneed  the  guides  at  a  giaaoe 
Ihey  were  the  traeks  of  unehod  boofa,  though  Uiat  woald  seaioeij 
have  proTed  them  wild.  Aa  ladiaa  troop  might  have  riddeo 
past  without  leaving  anf  other  siga  ;  but  these  horsea  had  a#t 
beeu  mouQted,  aa  the  trappers  coofideatly  allied  ;  aad  amoug 
iham  w^e  the  hoof^oarka  of  foala  aad  half-grown  oolta,  whieh 
proved  the  drove  to  be  a  cabaUada  of  mastazkga. 

AK  the  point  where  we  irst  atraek  their  tracks  they  had  been 
foiog  iu  full  speed,  aod  the  trail  af  the  steed  converged  until  it 
tlos^  with  theirs  at  an  aeute  angle* 

"  Yt-t^^  drawled  Rube,  **  I  see  how  tia.  TbejF'vo  been  sk^eart 
at  t!^  awkurd  Iqok  o'  the  boss,  an  he?  put  off.  See  i  thnr^ 
bis  tracks  on  the  top  o'  all  o^  theirn :  he's  been  rnnning  arter 
'em.  Thur  !"  continued  the  tracker,  as  we  advaaced — *^  thur 
lie  kez  overtuk  some  o^  'em.  See  !  thur  I  the  varmints  hm 
«cati;ered  right  and  left  i  Hyur  agin,  they've  galliped  thegither, 
8om.4  ahiot,  aad  soma  afore  him.  Wagb  t  I  guess  they  know 
him  noWf  an  ain't  any  more  afeerd  o'  bim.  See  thur  1  he's  ia 
the  thick  o'  the  drove." 

Involuntarily  I  raised  my  eyea,  fancying  fron  theae  worda 
(hat  the  horses  were  in  sight ;  but  no  ;  the  speaker  was  riding 
forward,  leaning  over  in  hia  aaddle,  with  look  fixed  upon  the 
<(ronnd.  All  that  he  had  spoken  he  had  been  reading  from  the 
Burface  of  the  prairie — from  hieroglyphics  to  me  unintelligible, 
but  to  him  more  easily  interpreted  than  the  page  of  a  printed 
book. 

I  knew  thai  what  he  was  saying  was  true.  The  steed  had 
^4.r.3ped  after  a  drove  of  wild  horses  ;  he  had  overtaken  them  ; 
and  at  the  point  when  we  now  ware,  had  been  paaaing  along  it 
t>eir  audat< 
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Dark  thooghts  came  crowding  into  my  mind  at  this  diseorery 
— another  shadow  across  mj  heart.  I  pereeiyed  at  once  a  new 
situation  of  peril  for  my  betrothed — new,  and  strange,  ^aiid 
awfal. 

I  saw  her  in  the  midst  of  a  troop  of  neighing  wiM  horses- 
stallions  with  fiery  eyes  and  red  steaming  nostrils  ;  these  per 
haps  angry  at  the  white  steed,  and  jealous  of  bis  approach  to 
the  manada  ;  in  mad  rage  rushing  upon  him  with  open  mouth 
and  yellow  glistening  teeth  ;  rearing  around  and  above  him,  and 

•triking  down  with  deadly  desperate  hoof Oh,  it  was  a  horrid 

apprehension,  a  fearful  fancy  I 

Yet,  fearful  as  it  was,  it  proved  to  be  the  exact  shadow  of  a 
reality.  As  the  mirage  refracts  distant  objects  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  so  some  spiritual  mirage  must  have  thrown  upon  my 
mind  the  image  <^  things  that  were  real.  Not  distant,  though 
then  unseen — not  distant  was  the  real.  Rapidly  I  ascended 
another  swell  of  the  prairie,  and  from  its  crest  beheld  almost  the 
counterpart  of  the  terrible  scene  that  my  imagination  bad  con- 
jured up  1 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  was  it  still  fancy  that  was  cheating  my 
eyes  ?  No  ;  there  was  the  wild-horse  drove  ;  there  the  rearing^ 
•creaming  stallions  ;  there  the  white  steed  in  their  midst — be  tot 
tearing  erect — there  upon  his  back 

"0  Qod,  look  down  in  mercy — save  her  1  savs  her  P 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

•  CATTSRINO     THE     WILD     STALLfOKB. 

Booh  rude  appeal  was  wrung  from  my  lips  by  the  dreaJ  ipa» 
ftacle  on  which  my  eyes  rested. 
I  scarcely  waited  the  echo  of  my  words ;  I  waited  not  th« 
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coansel  of  mj  comrades,  bat,  plunging  deeply  the  spar,  galloped 
down  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  the  drove. 

There  was  no  method  observed,  no  attempt  to  keep  under 
cover.  There  was  not  time  either  for  caution  or  concealment. 
I  acted  under  instantaneous  impulse,  and  with  but  one  thought — 
to  charge  forward,  scatter  the  stallions,  and,  if  yet  in  time,  save 
her  from  those  hurling  heels  and  fierce  glittering  teeth. 

If  yet  in  time — ay,  such  provisory  parenthesis  was  in  my  mind 
at  the  moment.  But  I  drew  hope  from  observing  that  the  steed 
kept  a  ring  cleared  around  him  :  his  assailants  only  threatened 
at  a  distance. 

Had  he  been  alone,  I  might  have  acted  with  more  caution, 
and  perhaps  have  thought  of  some  stratagem  to  capture  him. 
As  it  was,  stratagem  was  out  of  the  question;  the  circumstances 
required  speed. 

Both  trappers  and  rangers,  acting  under  like  impulse  with 
myself,  had  spurred  their  horses  into  a  gallop,  and  followed  close 
at  my  heels. 

The  drove  was  yet  distant.  The  wind  blew  from  them — a 
brisk  breeze.  We  were  half  way  down  the  hill,  and  still  the 
wild  horses  neither  heard,  saw,  nor  scented  us. 

I  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice  :  I  wished  to  startle  and  put 
them  to  flight.  My  followers  shouted  in  chorus  ;  but  our  voicep 
reached  not  the  quarrelling  caballada. 

A  better  expedient  suggested  itself:  I  drew  my  pistol  from  its 
holster,  and  fired  several  shots  in  the  air. 

The  first  would  have  been  sufficient.  Its  report  was  heard, 
despite  the  opposing  wind  ;  and  the  mustangs,  affrighted  by  the 
sound,  suddenly  forsook  the  encounter.  Some  bounded  away  at 
once  ;  others  came  wheeling  around  us,  snorting  hercely,  and 
tossing  their  heads  in  the  air  ;  a  few  galloped  almost  within 
range  of  our  rifles,  and  then  uttering  their  shrill  neighing,  turned 
and  broke  off  in  mpid  flight.  The  steed  and  his  rider  alone 
remained,  where  we  had  first  observed  th»im  1 

15* 
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For  some  moments  he  kept  the  RFOond,  as  if  bewildered  by 
the  saddea  scatteriDg  of  his  assailants ;  bat  he  too  most  baFe 
heard  the  shots,  and  perhaps  alone  divined  somethmg  of  what 
had  caused  those  singular  noises.  lu  the  loud  cottoossioo,  he 
recogniied  the  Toice  of  his  greatest  eoenj;  and  yet  he  stirred 
not  from  the  spot  I  ^. 

Was  he  going  to  await  our  approach  f  Had  he  becooM 
tamed  f — reconciled  to  captifitjf  or  was  it  that  we  had  reseaed 
him  from  his  angrj  rivals — that  he  was  gratefol,  and  no  longer 
feared  us  7 

Snch  odd  ideas  rnshed  rapidly  throngh  my  mind  as  I  hurried 
torward.  I  had  begtin  to  deem  it  probable  that  ^e  would  stay 
tmr  approach,  and  suffer  us  quietly  to  recapture  hira.  Alas  I  I 
wns  soon  undeceived.  I  was  still  a  long  way  off — many  hundred 
yards — when  I  saw  him  rear  upward,  wheel  round  upon  his  hind 
feet  as  oa  a  pivot,  and  then  bound  off  in  determined  Sight. 
His  shrill  scream,  pealing  back  upon  the  breeze,  fell  upon  my 
ears  like  the  taunt  of  some  kadly  foe.  It  seemed  the  ntteranoe 
of  mockery  and  revenge  :  mookery  at  the  impotence  of  my  pnc^ 
suit ;  revenge  that  1  had  once  made  him  my  captive. 

I  obeyed  the  only  impulse  I  could  have  at  such  a  moment,  and 
galloped  after,  as  fast  as  my  horse  could  go.  I  stayed  for  no 
consultation  with  my  companions  ;  I  had  already  forged  hr 
ahead  of  them.    They  were  too  distant  for  speech. 

I  needed  not  their  wisdom  to  guide  me.  No  plan  required 
conception  or  deliberation  ;  the  conrse  was  clear :  by  speed  only 
could  the  horse  be  taken,  and  his  rider  saved  from  destrnction — 
i/  yd  safe. 

Oh,  the  fearfulness  of  the  last  reflection  I  the  agony  of  the  doubtl 

It. was  not  the  hour  to  indulge  in  idle  anguish  ;  I  repressed 
±0  emotion,  and  bent  myself  earnestly  upon  the  pursuit.  I 
ipoke  to  my  brave  steed,  addressing  him  by  name  ;  I  nrged  him 
with  hands  and  knees  only  at  intervals  did  I  inflict  the  emel 
steel  upon  his  ribs 
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I  soon  perceived  thai  be  was  fiaggir»g ;  I  pereeired  it  with 
increased  apprehension  for  the  result.  He  bad  worn  his  saddle 
too  lon^  on  tb«  daj  before,  and  the  wet  weiFj  night  had  jaded 
him.  Be  bad  been  over-wronght,  ami  I  feh  his  weariness,  as  he 
galloped  with  feebler  stroke.  The  pvairie^teed  nsttst  have  been 
fresh  in  comparison. 

But  lite  and  death  were  upon  the  issne.  Her  life — perhaps 
lOf  own.  I  eared  not  to  saryive  her.  She  must  be  saved.  The 
spur  must  be  piied*  without  remorse :  the  steed  nnst  be  over 
taken,  even  if  Moro  sbonld  die  I 

It  was  a  rolling  prairie  over  which  the  chase  led — a  snrface 
that  a  Adulated  like  the  billows  of  the  ocean.  We  galloped 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  *'  swells,"  that  rose  one  after 
thr  other  in  rapid  saceession.  Perhaps  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  vere  crossing  them  brought  them  nearer  to  each  other.  To 
nie  here  appeared  no  level  ground  between  these  land-billows. 
Up  ^ill  and  down  hill  in  quick  alternation  was  the  manner  of 
our  progress — a  severe  trial  opon  tho  girths—a  hard  killing 
gallop  for  my  poor  horse.  But  life  and  death  were  upon  the 
'«sne,  and  the  spur  mast  be  plied  without  remorse. 

A  long  cruel  gallop — would  it  never  come  to  an  end  T  would 
the  steed  never  tire  f  would  he  never  stop  f  Surely  in  time  he 
must  become  weary  ?  Surely  Moro  was  his  eqaal  in  strength  as 
in  speed  ? — superior  to  him  in  both  f 

Ah  !  the  prairie  horse  possessed  a  double  advantage — he  had 
started  fresh — he  was  on  his  native  ground. 

I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him  ;  not  for  one  moment  did  I 
withdraw  my  glance.  A  mysterious  apprehension  was  upon  me 
I  feared  to  look  around,  lest  he  should  disappear.  The  sou* 
vcnirs  of  the  former  chase  still  haunted  me;  weird  remembrances 
ilung  to  my  spirit.  1  was  once  more  in  the  region  of  the  super- 
natural. 

I  looked  neither  to  the  rigl  t  nor  left,  but  straight  before  me~* 
«t:aight  at  the  object  of  my  pursuit,  and  the  distance  that  lay 
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between  us  TLis  last  I  contiunonslj  scanned,  now  with  fresi 
hope,  and  now  again  with  doabt.  It  seemed  to  vary  with  the 
ground.  At  one  time,  I  was  nearer,  as  the  descending  slopt 
gave  me  the  advantage  ;  but  the  moment  after,  the  steep  decli- 
vity retarded  the  speed  of  my  horse,  and  increased  the  intcrven 
\iv^  distance. 

It  was  with  joy  I  crossed  the  last  swell  of  the  rolling  prairie^ 
and  beheld  a  level  plain  stretching  before  us.  It  was  with  joy 
I  perceived  that  upon  the  new  ground  I  was  rapidly  gaining 
upon  the  steed ! 

And  rapidly  I  continued  to  gain  upon  him,  until  scarcely  three 
hundred  yards  were  between  us.  So  near  was  I,  that  I  could 
trace  the  outlines  of  her  form — her  prostrate  limbs — still  lashed 
to  the  croup — her  garments  loose  and  torn — her  ankles — her 
long  dark  hair,  dishevelled  and  trailing  to  the  ground — even  her 
pallid  cheek  I  could  perceive,  as  at  intervals  the  steed  tossed 
back  his  head  to  utter  his  wild  taunting  neigh. 

I  was  near  enough  to  be  heard.  I  shouted  in  my  loudest 
voice ;  I  called  her  by  name.  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  her,  and 
with  throbbing  anxiety  listened  for  a  response.  I  fancied  that 
her  bead  was  raised,  as  though  she  understood  and  would  have 
answered  me.  I  could  hear  no  voice,  but  her  feeble  cry  might 
huve  been  drowned  by  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs. 

Again  1   called   aloud — again   and   again  pronouncing  her 
name. 

Surely  I  beard  a  cry ;  surely  her  head  was  raised  from  tkfl 
withers  of  the  horse.     I  could  not  be  mistaken. 

*'  Thank  Heaven,  she  lives  1" 

I  bad  scarcely  uttered  the  prayer,  when  I  felt  my  steed  yield 
beueatb  me  as  though  he  was  sinking  into  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  I  was  hurled  out  of  the  saddle,  and  flung  head  foremost 
upon  the  plain.  My  horse  had  broke  through  the  burrow  of 
the  prairie  marmot,  and  the  false  step  had  brought  him  wUV 
violence  to  the  ground. 
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1  was  neitber  stanned  nor  entangled  by  the  fall  ;  and  in  a 
few  seconds  had  regained  my  feet,  my  bridle  and  saddle.  But 
as  I  beaded  my  horse  once  more  toward  the  chase,  the  whWf 
f teed  and  his  rider  bad  passed  oat  of  sight. 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

LOST  IK   A    CHAPARRAL. 

I  WAS  chagrined,  frantic,  and  despairing,  bat  not  surprised 
This  time  there  was  no  mystery  about  the  disappearance  of  the 
steed  ;  the  chaparral  explained  it.  Thongh  I  no  longer  saw 
him,  he  was  yet  within  hearing.  His  footfall  on  the  firm  gronnd, 
the  occasional  snapping  of  a  dead  stick,  the  whisk  of  the  recoil- 
ing branches,  all  reached  my  ears  as  I  was  remoantiug. 

These  sonnds  guided  me,  and  withont  staying  to  follow  his 
tracks,  I  dashed  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  chaparral — at  the 
point  nearest  to  where  I  heard  him  moving.  I  did  not  pause  to 
look  for  an  opening,  but  beading  in  the  direction  from  whence 
came  the  sonnds,  I  spurred  forward  into  the  thicket.  Breasting 
the  bushes  that  reached  around  bis  neck,  or  bounding  oyer  them, 
my  brave  horse  pressed  on  ;  but  he  had  not  gone  three  lengths 
of  himself  before  I  recognized  the  imprudence  of  the  course  I 
was  pursuing  ;  I  now  saw  I  should  have  followed  the  tracks, 

I  no  longer  heard  the  movements  of  the  steed — neither  foot* 
stroke,  nor  snapping  sticks,  nor  breaking  branches.  The  noise 
mode  by  my  own  horse,  amid  the  crackling  acacias,  drowned 
every  other  sound  ;  and  so  long  as  I  kept  in  motion,  I  moved 
with  uncertainty.  It  was  only  when  I  made  stop  that  I  could 
again  hear  the  chase  struggling  through  the  thicket  ;  but  now 
the  sounds  were  faint  and  far  distant — growing  still  fainter  as  J 
listened. 
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Onoe  more  I  urged  forward  mj  borae,  heading  faim  «kiD08t 
at  random  ;  bat  I  had  not  advanced  a  hoodred  {Hhoea,  before 
the  misery  of  ancertaioty  again  impelled  me  to  halt. 

This  time  1  listened  and  heard  nothiiig — not  even  the  recoil 
of  a  boagh.  The  steed  had  either  stopped  and  was  standing 
tUent,  or  what  was  more  probable,  had  gained  so  far  in  advance 
of  me  that  bis  hoofstroke  was  oat  of  hearing. 

Half  frantic,  angered  at  myself,  too  mach  excited  for  coo] 
reflection,  I  lanced  the  sides  of  my  horse,  and  galloped  madly 
through  the  thicket. 

I  rode  several  hundred  yards  before  drawing  bridle,  in  a  sort 
of  des])erate  hope  I  might  once  more  bring  myself  within  ea^ 
shot  of  the  chaise. 

Again  I  halted  to  listen.  My  recklessness  proved  of  no  avail 
Not  a  sound  reached  my  ear ;  even  had  there  been  soonds,  I 
should  scarcely  have  heard  them  above  that  issuing  from  the 
nostrils  of  my  panting  horse;  but  sound  there  was  none.  Silent 
iras  the  chaparral  around  me — silent  as  death — not  even  a  bird 
moved  among  its  branches. 

I  felt  something  like  self-execration  ;  my  imprudence  I  de- 
nounced over  and  over.  But  for  my  rash  haste,  I  might  yet 
have  been  upon  the  trail — perhaps  within  sight  of  the  object  of 
pursuit.  Where  the  steed  had  gone  surely  I  could  have  fol- 
lowed. Now  he  was  gone  I  knew  not  whither — lost — his  trail 
lost — all  lost  I 

To  recover  the  trace  oi  him,  I  made  several  casts  across  the 
thicket.  I  rode  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another,  but  all 
to  uo  purpose.   I  could  find  neither  hoof-track  nor  broken  branch. 

I  next  bethought  me  of  returning  to  the  open  prairie,  there 
retaking  the  trail,  and  following  it  thence.  This  was  clearly 
the  wisest,  in  fact  the  only  course  in  which  there  was  reason 
I  should  easily  recover  the  trail,  at  the  point  where  the  honie 
had  entered  the  chaparral,  and  thence  I  might  follow  it  without 
difficulty 
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1 1  irned  my  horse  rooDd,  and  headed  him  it*  the  direction  q( 
the  prairie — or  rather  in  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  direction- 
for  this  too  had  become  conjectnre. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  ridden  for  a  half-honr,  for  more  thac 
t  mile  through  glade  and  bnsh — not  till  I  had  ridden  nearlj 
twict'  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction — and  then  to  right,  and 
then  to  left — that  I  pnlled  up  my  broken  horse,  dropped  the 
rein  upon  his  withers,  and  sat  bent  in  my  saddle  under  the 
foil  coBTictioii  that  I  too  was  lost  I 

Lost  in  the  chaparral — that  parched  and  hideous  jungle, 
where  e?ery  plant  that  carries  a  thorn  seaned  to  bare  place. 
Around  grew  acadas,  mimo$aSf  gMitsckiaSf  robinias,  aigarMas 
— all  the  thorny  l^nmes  of  the  world  ;  aboYe  towered  the 
iplendid  fouqwiera  with  spinous  stem  ;  there  flourished  the 
"tomillo"  {prosopis  glanduloMa)^  with  its  twisted  beans  ;  there 
the  *'junco"  {koeblerinia),  whose  very  leaves  are  thorns.  There 
(  saw  spear-pointed  yuccas  and  clawed  bromelias  {aga^je  and 
dasylirion)  ;  there,  too,  the  universal  cactacese  {opwiUiay  mam' 
milaria,  eeretM,  and  ^xMnocactus)  ;  even  the  very  grass  was 
thorny — for  it  was  n  species  of  the  "mefiqutte  grass,"  whose 
knotted  culms  are  armed  with  sharp  spurs  1 

Through  this  horrid  thicket  I  had  not  passed  unscathed  ;  my 
garments  were  already  torn,  my  limbs  were  bleeding  I 

M^  limbs — and  hers  f 

Of  hers  alone  was  I  thinking;  those  fair  proportioned  mem* 
bers^-those  softly  rounded  arms — that  smooth,  delicate  skin — 
l>080m  and  shoulders  bare— the  thoni — the  scratch — the  tear. 
Ohf    it  was  agony  to  think  1 

By  action  alone  might  I  hope  to  still  wy  enotioBS  ;  and  once 
more  rousing  myself  from  the  lethargy  of  painful  thocght,  I 
vged  my  steed  onward  through  the  bushes. 
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CHAl^TER  LXVII. 

B500UNTIR     WITH     JATALI. 

1  HAD  no  mark  to  gaide  me,  either  on  the  earth  or  ik  the 
heavens.  I  had  an  indefinite  idea  that  the  chase  had  led  west 
ward,  and  therefore  to  get  back  to  the  prairie,  I  oaght  to  head 
towards  the  east.  Bnt  how  was  I  to  distinguish  east  from 
west  ?  In  the  chaparral  both  were  alike,  and  so  too  npon  the 
sky.  No  snn  was  yisible  ;  the  canopy  of  heaven  was  of  a  ani- 
form  leaden  color  ;  npon  its  face  were  no  signs  by  which  the 
cardinal  points  could  have  been  discovered. 

Had  I  been  in  a  forest  of  trees,  surrounded  b/  a  northern 
tylva,  I  could  have  made  out  my  course.  The  oak  or  the  elm, 
the  ash-tree  or  maple,  the  beech  or  sycamore — any  of  them 
would  have  been  compass  sufficient  for  me  ;  but  in  tfai^t  thicket 
of  thorny  shrubs  I  was  completely  at  fault  It  was  a  snbtropi 
cal  ^ora,  or  rather  a  vegetation  of  the  arid  desert,  to  which 
I  was  almost  a  stranger.  I  knew  there  were  men  skilled  in  the 
craft  of  the  chaparral,  who,  in  the  midst  of  it,  could  tell  sortb 
frojn  south  without  compass  or  star.    Not  I. 

I  could  think  of  no  better  mode  than  to  trust  to  the  guidance 
of  my  horse.  More  than  once,  when  lost  in  the  thick  forest  or 
in  the  boundless  plain,  had  I  reposed  a  similai*  trust  in  hifi 
instincts — more  than  once  had  he  borne  me  out  o)  my  bewildiT- 
ment. 

But  whither  could  he  take  me  ?  Back  to  the  path  by  whic^ 
we  had  come  1  Probably  enough,  had  that  path  led  to  a 
home;  but  it  did  not ;  my  poor  steed,  like  myself,  had  no  h%'tije 
He,  too,  was  a  ranger ;  for  years  had  been  flitting  irom  piact 
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%o  pl«ee,  hundreds,  aye,  thousands  of  miles  from  each  other. 
Long  had  he  forgotten  bis  native  stuiL 

I  snrmised  that  if  th^re  was  water  near,  his  instinct  might 
carry  him  to  that — aiid  much  needed  it  both  horse  and  rider 
Should  we  reach  a  ramriug  stream,  it  would  serre  as  a  guide 

I  dropped  the  rein  upon  his  neck,  and  left  him  to  his  will. 

I  had  already  shouted  in  my  loudest  roice,  in  hopes  of  being 
beard  by  my  comrades;  by  none  other  than  them,  for  what 
rould  hufflaii  being  do  in  sach  a  spot,  shunned  even  by  the 
brute  creation  ?  The  horned  lizard  (agama  comiUa),  the  groand 
rattlesnake,  the  shell-covered  armadillo,  and  the  ever-present 
coyote,  alone  inhabit  these  dry  jungles  ;  and  now  and  then  the 
javali  (dicoti^  torquatus),  feeding  upon  the  twisted  legumes 
of  the  "  tornillo,"  passes  through  their  midst;  but  even  these  are 
rare  ;  and  the  traveller  may  ride  for  scores  of  miles  through  the 
Mexican  chaparral  without  encountering  aught  that  lives  and 
moves.  There  reigns  the  stillness  of  death.  Unlesfi  the  wind 
be  rustling  among  the  pinnate  fronds  of  the  acacias,  of  tbo 
anseen  locust  utters  its  harsh  shrieking  amid  the  parched  herb- 
age, the  weary  wayfarer  may  ride  on,  cheered  by  no  other  sound 
than  his  own  voice,  or  the  footfall  of  his  horse. 

There  was  still  the  chance  that  my  followers  might  hear  mt 
I  knew  that  they  would  not  stray  from  the  trail.  Though  they 
must  have  been  far  behind  when  I  entered  the  chaparral,  follow- 
ing the  tracks  they  would  in  time  be  sure  to  come  up. 

It  wae  a  question  whether  they  would  follow  mine,  or  that  of 
the  steed.  This  had  not  occurred  to  me  before,  and  I  pansed  to 
consider  it.  If  the  former,  then  was  I  wrong  In  moving  onwai  d, 
as  I  should  only  be  going  from  them,  and  leading  them  in  a 
longer  search.  Already  had  I  given  them  a  knot  to  unravel,  my 
flevious  path  forming  a  labyrinthine  maze. 

It  was  more  than  probable  they  would  follow  me — in  the  be- 
Sef  that  I  had  some  reason  for  deviating  from  the  trail  of  tht 
iieed,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  heading  or  intercepting  him. 
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This  conjectore  decided  me  against  advancing  farther- -at 
least  Qutii  some  time  should  elapse,  enough  to  allow  them  tc 
come  op  with  me. 

Oat  of  compassion  for  my  hard-breathing  horse,  1  dismounted 
At  intervals,  I  shouted  aloud,  and  fired  shots  from  my  pistols : 
after  each  I  listened  ;  but  neither  shot  nor  shout  reached  me  in 
reply.  They  must  be  distant  indeed^  not  to  hear  the  report  of 
firearms;  for  had  they  heard  them,  they  would  have  been  certaip 
to  make  answer  in  a  similar  manner.  AU  of  them  carried  riflea 
and  pistols. 

I  began  to  think  it  was  time  they  should  have  reached  me. 
Again  I  fired  several  shots  y  but,  as  before,  echo  was  the  only 
reply.  Perhaps  they  had  %oi  followed  me  ?  perhaps  they  had 
kept  on  npon  the  trail  of  the  steed,  and  it  might  lead  them  far 
away,  beyond  hearing  of  the  reports?  perhaps  there  was  not  yet 
time  for  them  to  have  arrived  ? 

While  thus  conjecturing,  my  ears  were  assailed  by  the  screecb- 
ing  of  birds  at  some  distance  off.  I  recognized  the  harsh  notes 
of  the  jay,  mingling  vdth  the  chatter  of  the  red  cardinal 

From  the  tonefl,  I  knew  that  these  bir  js  were  excited  by  the 
presence  of  some  animal.  Perhaps  they  were  defending  their 
nests  against  the  black  snake  or  the  croialus. 

It  might  be  my  followers  approaching  ?  it  might  be  the  steed 
— ^like  me,  ftill  wandering  in  the  chaparral  ? 

I  sprang  to  my  saddle  to  get  a  better  view,  and  gazed  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  Ouided  by  the  voices  of  the  birds,  I  soon 
discovered  the  scene  of  the  commotion.  At  some  distance  ofi^  1 
saw  both  jays  and  cardinals  flattering  among  the  branches^ 
evidently  excited  by  something  on  the  ground  beneath  them. 
At  the  same  time  I  heard  strange  noises,  far  louder  than  the 
voices  of  the  birds,  but  could  not  tell  what  was  causing  them. 
My  spirits  sank,  for  I  knew  they  could  not  be  produced  eithei 
by  my  comrades  or  the  steed. 

It  was  not  far,  and  I  determined  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  whaf 
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#03  causing  such  a  commotion  in  this  hitherto  silent  place.  I 
rode  towards  the  spot,  as  fast  as  mj  horse  could  make  way 
through  the  bushes.     I  was  soon  satisfied. 

Coming  out  on  the  edge  of  a  little  glade,  I  became  spectator 
to  a  strange  scene — a  battle  between  the  red  cougar  and  a  band 

The  fierce  little  boars  were  "  ringing  "  the  panther,  who  was 
fighting  desperately  in  their  midst.  Several  of  them  lay  upon 
the  ground,  struck  senseless  or  dead,  by  the  strong  paws  of  the 
huge  cat ;  but  the  others,  nothing  daunted,  had  completely  sur- 
rounded their  enemy,  and  were  bounding  upon  him  with  open 
mouths,  wounding  him  with  their  sharp  shining  tusks. 

The  scene  aroused  my  hunter  instincts,  and  suddenly  unsling- 
ing  my  rifle,  I  set  my  eye  to  the  sights.  I  had  no  hesitation 
about  the  selection  of  my  mark — the  panther,  by  all  means — 
and  drawing  trigger,  I  sent  my  bullet  through  the  creature's 
skull,  at  once  stretching  him  out  in  the  midst  of  his  assailants. 

Three  seconds  had  not  elapsed,  before  I  had  reason  to  regret 
the  choice  I  had  made  of  a  victim.  I  should  have  let  the  cougar 
alone,  and  either  held  my  fire,  or  directed  it  upon  one  of  his 
archin-like  enemies  ;  for  the  moment  he  was  hors  de  combat^  his 
assailants  became  mine — transferring  their  "surround"  to  my 
horse  and  myself,  with  all  the  savage  fierceness  they  had  just 
exhibited  towards  the  panther  ! 

I  had  no  means  of  punishing  the  ungrateful  brutes.  They 
had  not  given  me  time  to  reload  my  rifle  before  commencing  the 
attack,  and  my  pistols  were  both  empty.  My  horse,  startled 
by  ihe  unexpected  assault,  as  well  as  by  the  strange  creatures 
that  were  making  it,  snorted  and  plunged  wildly  over  the 
ground  ;  but  go  where  he  would,  a  score  of  the  ferocious  brutes 
followed,  springing  against  his  sides,  and  scoring  his  shanks 
with  their  terrible  tusks.  Well  for  me  I  was  able  to  keep  th< 
saddle  ;  had  I  been  thrown  from  it  at  that  mcment,  I  should  cer 
t«inly  have  been  torn  to  pieces. 
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I  saw  iLO  hope  of  safety  bat  in  fllgbt,  and  sparring  my  horse 

1  gave  liim  full  rein.     Alas  1  through  that  tangled  thicket  the 

javali  could  go  as  fast  as  he  ;  and  after  galloping  a  hundred 

vards  or  so,  1  perceived  the  whole  flock  still  around  me,  leaping 

8  fiercely  as  ever  around  the  limbs  of  my  steed. 

The  result  might  have  proved  awkward  enough  ;  bat  at  tba 
moment  I  heard  voices,  and  saw  mounted  men  breaking  through 
the  underwood.    They  were  Stanfield,  Qnackenboss,  and  the 
rest  of  the  rangers. 

In  another  second  they  were  on  the  gronnd ;  and  their 
revolvers,  playing  rapidly,  soon  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  javali, 
and  cansed  the  survivors  to  retreat  grunting  and  screaming  intc 
the  thicket 


CHAPTER   LXVIII. 

THE      WOODS      ON      FIBE. 

The  trappers  were  not  among  those  who  had  rescoed  me— 
where  were  they  ?  The  others  made  answer,  though  I  already 
guessed  what  they  had  to  tell  Rube  and  Garey  had  followed 
the  tracks  of  the  steed,  leaving  the  rangers  to  come  after  me. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  ready  intelligence  of  my  comrades  ; 
they  had  acted  exactly  as  they  should  have  done.  1  was 
myself  found,  and  I  no  longer  entertained  any  apprehension  that 
the  trail  would  be  lost. 

By  this  time,  the  trappers  must  be  far  upon  it ;  more  than  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  they  and  the  others  had  parted  company. 
My  zigzag  path  had  cost  my  followers  many  a  bewildering 
pause. 

But  they  had  not  ridden  recklessly  as  I,  and  could  find  their 
way  back.  As  it  was  impossible  to  tell  in  what  direction  Rubc^ 
and  Garey  had  gone,  this  course  was  the  best  to  be  followed  . 
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and  aoder  the  gvidance  of  Stanfield,  an  expert  woodiiroan,  w€ 
commenced  returning  to  the  prairie.  It  was  not  necessary  tc 
ft^Uow  back  oar  own  crooked  trail.  The  Kentnckian  had  noted 
the  "  lay"  of  the  chaparral,  and  led  us  out  of  its  labyrinths  by 
an  almost  direct  path. 

On  reaching  the  open  prairie,  we  made  no  halt  ;  but  upon  the 
tracks  of  Rube,  Garey,  and  the  steed,  once  more  entered  the 
chaparral. 

Wo  had  no  difficulty  about  our  course  ;  it  was  plainly  traced 
out  for  us  ;  the  trappers  had  **  blazed  "  it.  In  most  places,  the 
tracks  of  the  three  horses  were  sufficient  indices  of  the  route  ; 
but  there  were  stretches  where  the  ground  was  stony,  and  upon 
the  parched  arid  herbage^  even  the  shod  hoof  left  no  visible 
mark.  In  such  places,  a  brench  of  acacia  broken  and  pendulous, 
the  bent  flower-stem  of  an  aloe  or  the  succulent  leaves  of  the 
cactus  slashed  with  a  sharp  knife,  were  conspicuous  and  unmis- 
takable signs;  and  by  the  guidance  of  these  we  made  rapid 
advance. 

We  must  have  gone  much  faster  than  the  trackers  themselves 
— ^for  notwithstanding  the  freshness  of  the  trail,  there  were  dry 
spots  and  patches  of  cut  rock  over  which  it  passed,  and  where 
it  must  have  cost  both  time  and  keen  perception  to  trace  it. 

As  we  were  travelling  so  much  more  rapidly  than  Rube  and 
Qarey  could  have  done,  I  looked  forward  to  our  soon  overtaking 
them  ;  with  eager  anticipation,  I  looked  forward.  Surely  they 
would  have  some  news  for  me,  now  that  they  had  been  so  long 
'ii  the  advance  Surely  by  this  time  they  must  have  come 
.1.  sight  of  the  steed  ? — perhaps  captured  him  ?  Oh,  joyous  anti- 
.•1  pal  ion  ! 

Or  would  they  return  with  a  different  tale  ?    Was  I  to  meo 
the  report  that  he  still  hurried  on — on  for  ever?    That  he  had 
swam  some  rapid  stream  ?  or  plunged  over  a  precipice — into  , 
some  dark  abyss  ? 

Though  hastening  on  after  the  trackers,  there  firere  momentt 
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when  I  feared  to  overtake  them — momeDts  when  1  dreaded 
to  hear  their  tale  1 

We  had  worked  our  waj  aboat  five  miles  through  the  hidecuf 
Janglo,  when  I  began  to  feel  a  strange  sensation  in  my  eyes — a 
•ensation  of  pain — what  is  usually  termed  a  '*  smarting."  I  at 
first  attributed  it  to  the  want  of  sleep.  My  companionb  com- 
plained that  ihey  were  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  gone  some  distance  farther,  that  we 
found  the  true  explanation,  by  perceiving  that  there  was  smoki 
upon  the  air  !  Smoke  it  was  that  was  causing  the  bitterness  in 
dur  eyes. 

The  denizen  of  the  prairie  never  regards  such  an  indicatioo 
with  indifference.  Where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire,  and 
where  fire,  danger — at  least,  upon  the  broad  grassy  steppes  of 
the  west  A  burning  forest  may  be  shunned.  You  may  stand 
near  to  the  forest  on  fire,  and  contemplate  such  a  scene  with 
safety;  but  a  blazing  prairie  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  differenf 
character;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  rare  position  Where  you  may 
view,  without  peril,  this  sublime  spectacle. 

There  are  prairies  that  will  not  burn.  The  plains  covered 
with  the  short  ''buffalo  grass"  {sesleria  dadyloides),  and  the 
sward  of  various  species  of  **  gramma ''  (chondrosium),  rarely 
take  fire,  or  if  they  do,  horse,  man,  buffalo,  or  antelope,  can 
easily  escape  by  leaping  across  the  blaze.  Tis  only  the  reptile 
world— snakes,  lizards,  the  toad  and  the  land  turtle  (terrapin) 
— that  fall  victims  to  such  a  flame. 

Not  so  upon  the  **  weed  prairie,"  or  those  where  the  tall  reed- 
grass  rises  above  the  withers  of  a  horse — its  culms  matted  and 
laced  together  by  the  trailing  stems  of  various  species  of  bind- 
weed, by  creeping  convolvulus,  cucurbitacese,  and  wild  pea-vines 
In  the  dry  season,  when  a  fire  lays  its  hold  upon  vegetation  of 
this  character,  there  is  danger  indeed — where  it  rages,  there  ift 
death. 

It  was  smoke  that  affected  our  eyes,  causing  them  to  smart 
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and  WAter.  Fire  must  be  causing  the  smoke — what  ^as  cm 
h/ef  1  coald  detect  apprehension  in  the  looks  of  my  followerfl, 
«s  we  rode  on.  It  was  but  slight,  for  as  yet  the  smoke  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  fire,  wherever  it  was,  mast  be  dis- 
tant— so  fancied  we. 

As  we  advanced,  the  glances  of  the  men  became  more  aneasy. 
Beyond  a  doabt,  the  smoke  was  thickening  around  us — the  sky 
was  fast  becoming  darker,  and  the  pain  in  our  eyes  more  acato. 

''  The  woods  are  on  fire,"  said  Stanfield 

Stanfield  was  a  backwoodsman,  his  thoughts  ran  upon  **  woods.' 

Whether  forest  or  prairie,  a  conflagration  was  certainly  rag- 
ing. It  might  be  far  off,  for  the  wind  will  carry  the  smoke  of  a 
prairie  fire  a  long  distance;  but  I  had  an  unpleasant  suspicion 
that  it  was  not  distant.  I  noticed  dropping  around  us  the  white 
floe  of  burnt  leaves,  and  from  the  intense  bitterness  of  the 
smoke,  I  reasoned  that  it  could  not  have  floated  far — its  gases 
were  not  yet  dissipated 

It  was  not  the  distance  of  the  fire  that  so  much  troubled  me, 
as  its  direction.  The  wind  blew  right  in  our  teeth,  and  the 
smoke  was  travelling  with  the  wind.  The  conflagration  mus.. 
be  ahead— directly  upon  the  trail! 

The  smoke  grew  thicker  and  thicker — ahead,  the  sky  appeareo 
slashed  with  a  lurid  light;  I  fancied  I  could  hear  the  crack 
ling  of  the  flames.  The  air  felt  hot  and  dry:  a  choking  sensa 
tion  came  into  our  throat^,  and  one  and  all  were  soon  hacking 
and  gasping  for  breath. 

So  dark  had  it  suddenly  become,  or  rather  so  blinded  were  wo 
Tith  the  smoke,  we  could  scarcely  make  out  the  trail. 

My  followers  would  have  stopped,  but  I  urged  them  on. 
With  voice  and  example  I  urged  them  on — myself  leading  the 
<?ay.     My  heart  was  too  sore  to  make  pause. 

Where  in  all  this  were  Rube  and  Garey?  We  had  come  far 
uiid  fast;  we  should  now  be  nearly  up  with  them — they  coqW 
lOt  be  much  ahead. 
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I  hallooed  86  we  advanced. 

'-  HqHowI*'  como  the  response,  in  the  rongh  baritont  of  tbt 
jroonger  tra}>per. 

We  harried  forward  in  the  directioD  of  the  Toice.  The  ^ik 
cooducted  to  an  opening  in  the  chaparral,  in  the  centre  of  which 
i^!<roagh  the  smoke,  we  could  distinguish  the  forms  of  men  and 
horses. 

With  eager  ejes,  I  scanned  the  gronp;  a  glanee  was  laft 
cient:  there  were  only  two  of  each— onlj  the  trackera. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

SMOKE    AND   THIRST. 

^  Ah,  Monsieur  Roob  I''  cried  the  Canadian,  as  we  harried 
ip,  "  yat  make  ce  de  la  diable  d'ane  fum^e — smoke  ?  Are  se 
woods  on  fire — you  tink — eh  f" 

"  Wuds  t''  exclaimed  Rube,  with  a  contemptnons  glance  at 
the  speaker.  "  Wagh  I  Thur's  no  wads  hyar.  Thnr's  a 
paraira  afire.    Don't  ee  smell  the  stink  o'  the  grass  V* 

**  Pe  gai,  oai !  vraiment— c'est  la  prairie?  You  sure,  Mon- 
sieur Roob  ?" 

**  Sure  !"  vociferated  the  trapper,  in  a  tone  of  indignation- 
'*  Sure  I — ye  durned  parley-TOO-eat-a-frog,   spit-a-brick,   soap^ 
suckiu^  Frenchman,  d'  yur  think  I  don't  know  the  smell  o'  a 
burnin' paraira  ?    Wagh  I" 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  Roob,  me  pardon.  Vat  I  mean  ask — is  zc 
tbaparral  bruld — on  fire — ces  arbres  f 

*•  The  chaparral  ain't  afire,"  answered  Rube,  somewhat  molli- 
fted  by  the  apology  ;  **  so  don't  be  skeeart,  Frenchy  ;  ynr  safe 
enuf." 

This  assurance  seemed  to  gratify  not  only  the  timid  Canadiao. 
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hni  others,  who,  op  to  this  moment,  were  approbeosite  that  It 
was  the  thicket  that  was  on  fire* 

For  myself,  I  had  no  snch  fears  ;  I  perceived  that  the  cha- 
pniial  coald  not  burn.  Here  and  there,  patches  of  dry  mezquite 
trees  would  have  canght  like  tinder  ;  but  in  most  places,  a 
succulent  endogenous  vegetation  formed  three  parts  of  the 
jungle,  and  rendered  it  "flre-proof."  This  was  especially  the 
case  aronnd  the  glade  where  the  trappers  had  taken  their  stand, 
and  which  was  completely  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  the  great  organ 
cactus,  with  aloes,  opuntias,  and  other  jiiicy-leaved  plants.  In 
the  opening,  we  were  as  safe  from  the  fire  as  though  it  was 
a  hundred  miles  ofif;  we  suffered  only  from  the  smoke,  that 
DOW  quite  filled  the  atmosphere,  causing  a  darkness  that  rivalled 
night. 

I  had  no  apprehension  for  our  safety ;  it  was  not  of  that  a 
was  thinking. 

To  the  hasty  dialogue  between  Rube  and  the  Canadian  I  had 
scarcely  given  heed  ;  Garey  had  advanced  to  meet  me,  and  I 
listened  with  anxious  ear  to  the  tale  of  the  tracker. 

It  was  soon  told.  Rube  and  he  had  followed  the  trail,  until 
it  emerged  from  the  chaparral,  and  struck  out  into  a  wide  gras** 
prairie  The  edge  of  the  thicket  was  close  by;  but  they  had 
gone  a  considerable  distance  beyond  it  and  across  the  plain. 
They  were  still  advancing,  when,  to  their  consternation,  they 
perceived  that  the  prairie  was  on  fire  directly  ahead  of  them  ! 
The  wind  was  rolling  both  smoke  and  flames  before  it  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  running  horse,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
escaped  from  it  by  galloping  back  to  the  chaparral. 

And  the  ste  '^ — what  bad  become  of  him  1  Had  they  seea 
nothing  ? 

I  did  not  put  these  questions  in  words — only  in  thought  did  I 
ask  them  ;  and  in  thought  only  were  they  answered.  Both  the 
trackers  were  silent,  and  that  was  an  answer  in  the  negative ; 
yes,  I  read  an  ominous  negative  in  their  looks  of  gloom. 

10 
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We  were  compelled  to  halt ;  even  the  smoke  rendered  furthef 
progress  impossible  ;  bnt  we  coald  hear  the  fire  at  no  great 
distance — the  culms  of  the  coarse  reed-grass  cracking  like  yoI* 
leys  of  musketry.  • 

Now  and  then,  a  scared  deer  broke  through  the  bushes,  pa8» 
ing  us  at  full  speed.  A.  band  of  antelopes  dashed  into  the  glade, 
and  halted  close  beside  us — the  frightened  creatpres  not  knowing 
where  to  run.  At  their  heels  came  a  pack  of  prairie-wolves,  but 
not  in  pursuit  of  them  :  these  also  stopped  near.  A  black  bear 
and  a  cougar  arrived  next ;  and  fierce  beasts  of  prey  and  gentle 
ruminants  stood  side  by  side,  both  terrified  out  of  their  natural 
habits.  Birds  shrieked  among  the  branches,  eagles  screamed  in 
the  air,  and  black  vultures  could  be  seen  hovering  through  the 
smoke,  with  no  thought  of  stooping  upon  a  quarry  1 

The  hunter  man  alone  preserved  his  instincts.  My  followers 
were  hungry.  Rifles  were  levelled — and  the  bear  and  one  of 
the  antelopes  fell  victims  to  the  deadly  aim. 

Both  were  soon  stripped  of  their  skins,  and  butchered.  A 
fire  was  kindled  in  the  glade,  and  upon  sword-blades  and  sap* 
ling  spits  the  choice  morsels  of  venison  and  "  bear-meat  '* 
were  roasted,  and  eaten,  with  many  a  jest  about  the  "  smoky 
kitchen.** 

I  was  myself  hungered.  I  shared  the  repast,  but  not  the 
merriment  At  that  moment,  no  wit  could  have  won  from  me 
a  smile  ;  the  most  luxurious  table  could  not  have  furnished  me 
with  cheer. 

A  worse  appetite  than  hunger  assailed  my  companions,  and  I 
felt  it  with  the  rest — it  was  thirst ;  for  hours  all  had  been  Ksf- 
^ring  from  it ;  the  long  hard  ride  had  brought  it  on,  and  now 
the  smoke  and  the  dry  hot  atmosphere  increased  the  appetite 
till  it  had  grown  agonizing,  almost  unendurable.  No  water  had 
been  passed  since  the  stream  we  had  crossed  before  day  ;  there 
was  none  in  the  chaparral ;  the  trackers  saw  none  so  far  as 
they  had  gone :  we  were  in  a  waterless  desert  ;  and  the  verj 
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thoaght  itself  renders  the  pang-thirst  keener  and  hauler  tc 
endure. 

Some  chewed  their  leaden  ballets,  or  pebbles  of  cValcedony 
which  they  had  picked  up  ;  others  had  gained  relief  V  drinking 
(he  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animals — the  bear  &/^  the  ante- 
lope— but  we  found  a  better  source  of  assuagement  '.d  the  succa 
lent  stems  of  the  cactus  and  agave. 

The  relief  was  but  temporary  :  the  juice  cooled  our  lips  and 
tongues,  but  there  is  an  acrid  principle  in  thesid  plants  tha^ 
soon  acted,  and  our  thirst  became  more  intense  than  ever. 

Some  talked  of  returning  on  the  trail  in  search  of  water — 
of  going  back  even  to  the  stream — more  than  twenty  milei 
distant. 

Under  such  circumstances,  even  military  command  loses  its 
autliority.     Nature  is  stronger  than  martial  law. 

I  cared  not  if  they  did  retnrn  ;  I  cared  not  who  left  me,  sc 
long  as  the  trappers  remained  true.  I  had  no  fear  that  they 
would  forsake  me,  and  my  disapprobation  of  it  checked  the 
cheerless  proposal,  and  once  more  all  declared  their  wilUng^ 
noss  to  go  on. 

Fortunately,  at  that  crisis  the  smoke  began  to  clear  away, 
aiid  the  atmosphere  to  lighten  up.  The  fire  had  burnt  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  chaparral,  where  it  was  now  opposed  by  the 
sap>bearing  trees.  The  grass  had  been  all  consumed — the  coo 
flagration  was  at  an  end. 

Mounting  our  horses,  we  rode  out  from  the  glade ;  and  fol 
lowing  the  trail  a  few  hundred  yards  farther,  we  emerged  frrwi 
the  thicket;  and  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  desolated  pla'm 
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CHAPTER    LXX. 

A     BURNT     PRAIRIE. 

IfiB  earth  offers  no  aspect  more  drear  and  detolate  than  thBt 
of  a  burnt  prairie.  The  ocean  when  its  waves  arc  grey — a 
blighted  heath — a  flat,  fennj  country  in  a  rapid  thaw, — all 
these  impress  the  beholder  with  a  feeling  of  chill  monotony  ; 
bnt  the  water  has  motion,  the  heath  color,  and  the  half-thawed 
flat  exhibits  variety  in  its  mottling  of  white  and  ground. 

Not  so  the  steppe  that  has  been  fired  and  burned.  In  this 
the  eye  perceives  neither  color,  nor  form,  nor  motion.  It 
roams  over  the  limitless  level  in  search  of  one  or  other,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  three,  it  tires,  and  the  heart 
grows  cheerless  and  sick.  Even  the  sky  scarcely  offers  relief. 
It,  too,  by  refraction  from  the  black  surface  beneath,  wears  a 
dull,  livid  aspect ;  or  perhaps  the  eye,  jaundiced  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  earth,  beholds  not  the  brightness  of  the  heavens. 

A  prairie,  when  green,  does  not  always  glad  the  eye — net 
even  when  enamelled  with  fairest  flowers.  I  have  crossed  such 
plains,  verdant  or  blooming  to  the  utmost  verge  of  vision,  and 
longed  for  something  to  appear  in  sight — a  rock,  a  tree,  a  living 
creature — anything  to  relieve  the  universal  sameness  ;  just  as 
the  voyager  on  the  ample  ocean  longs  for  ships,  for  cetacea,  or 
the  Kigut  of  land,  and  is  delighted  with  a  nautilus,  polypi,  phos- 
phorescence, or  a  floating  weed. 

Color  alone  does  not  satisfy  the  sense.     What  hue  mor 
jharming  than  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  grassy  plain  ?  what  more 
exquisite  than  the  deep  blue  of  the  ocean  ?  and  yet  the  eye 
grows  weary  of  both  I      Even  the  "  flower-prairie,"  with  its 
thousands  of  gay  corollas  of  every  tint  and  shade — with  i(j» 
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golden  helianthns,  its  white  argemone,  its  purple  cleome,  its 
pink  malTacece,  its  blue  lupiu,  its  poppy  worts  of  red  and  orange 
— ^ven  these  fair  tints  grow  tiresome  to  the  sight,  and  the  eye 
yearns  for  form  and  motion. 

If  60,  what  must  be  the  prairie  when  divested  of  all  itf 
Terdant  and  flowery  charms — when  burned  to  black  ashes  1  It 
is  difl&cult  to  conceive  the  aspect  of  dreary  monotony  it  then 
oresents — more  difficult  to  describe  it.  Words  will  not  paint 
6uch  a  scene. 

And  sach  presented  itself  to  our  ejres  as  we  rode  out  from  the 
chaparral.  The  fire  was  past — even  the  smoke  had  ceased  to 
rise,  except  in  spots  where  the  damp  earth  still  reeked  under  the 
heat ;  but  right  and  left^  and  far  ahead,  on  to  the  very  hem  of 
the  horizon,  the  surface  was  of  one  uniform  hue,  as  if  covered 
with  a  vast  crape.  There  was  naught  of  form  to  be  seen,  living 
or  lifeless  ;  there  was  no  life  or  motion  «ven  in  the  elements  ; 
all  sounds  had  ceased  :  an  awful  stillness  reigned  above  and 
around — the  world  seemed  dead  and  shrouded  in  its  sable  pall  I 

Under  other  circumstances,  1  might  have  stayed  to  regard 
such  a  scene,  though  not  to  admire  it.  On  that  interminable 
waste,  there  was  naught  to  be  admired,  not  even  sublimity  ;  but 
no  spectacle  however  sublime,  however  beautiful,  could  have 
won  from  me  a  thought  at  that  moment. 

The  trackers  had  already  ridden  far  out,  and  were  advancing, 
half  concealed  by  the  cloud  of  black  "  stoor  "  flung  up  from  the 
heels  of  their  horses.  For  some  distance  they  moved  straight 
on  without  looking  for  the  tracks  of  the  steed  Before  meeting 
the  fire,  they  had  gone  beyond  the  edge  of  the  chaparral  ;  aftci 
a  while,  I  observed  them  moving  more  slowly,  with  their  eyes 
upon  the  ground  as  if  looking  for  the  trail.  I  had  doubts  of 
their  being  able  either  to  find  or  follow  it  now.  Tne  shallow 
aoof-prints  would  be  filled  with  the  debris  of  the  burnt  herbage 
—surely  they  could  no  longer  be  traced  ? 

Bv  myself,  they  could  not,  nor  by  a  common  man ;  but  ]( 
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seemed  that  to  the  eyes  of  those  keen  hanten,  the  trail  was  as  cod 
8picaoas  as  erer.  I  saw  that  after  searching  a  few  seconds 
they  had  taken  it  up,  and  we^e  Dcice  more  moving  along,  gnided 
by  the  tracks.  Some  slight  hollows  I  could  perceive,  distributed 
here  and  there  over  the  ground,  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  level.  Certainly,  without  having  been 
told  what  they  were,  I  should  not  have  known  them  to  be  the 
tracks  of  a  horse. 

It  proved  a  wide  prairie,  and  we  seemed  to  be  crossing  its 
central  part    The  fire  had  spread  far. 

A  t  one  place,  nearly  midway,  where  the  trail  was  faint,  and 
difficult  to  make  out,  we  stopped  for  a  short  while  to  give  the 
trackers  time.  A  momentary  curiosity  induced  me  to  gazo 
around.  Awful  was  the  scene — awful  without  sublimity.  Even 
the  thorny  chaparral  no  longer  relieved  the  eye  ;  the  outline  of 
its  low  shrubbery  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  on  all  sides 
•tretched  the  charred  plain  up  to  the  rim  of  the  leaden  canopy, 
black — black — illimitable.  Had  I  been  alone,  I  might  easily 
have  yielded  to  the  fancy,  that  the  world  was  dead. 

Gazing  over  this  vast  opacity,  I  for  a  moment  forgot  my 
companions,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  lethargic  stupor.  I  fancied 
that  I,  too,  was  dead  or  dreaming — I  fancied  that  I  was  in  hell 
— the  Avernus  of.  the  ancients.  In  my  youth,  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  well  schooled  in  classic  lore,  to  the  neglect  of  studies 
that  are  useful;  and  often  in  life  have  the  poetical  absurdities 
of  Greek  and  Latin  mythology  intruded  themselves  upon  my 
spirit — both  asleep  and  awake.  I  fancied,  therefore,  that  some 
well-meaning  Anchises  had  introduced  me  to  the  regions  below 
ind  that  the  black  plain  before  me  was  some  landscape  in  th« 
kingdom  of  Pluto.  Reflection — had  I  been  capable  of  that— 
^ould  have  convinced  me  of  ray  error.  No  part  of  that  mon 
arch's  dominions  can  be  so  thinly  peopled. 

1  was  summoned  to  reason  again  by  the  voices  of  my  followers 
P«  lost  trail  had  been  found,  and  they  were  moving  oa 
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THK    TALK    OF    THE    TRAOKBRS. 

I  3?URRBD  after,  and  soon  oyer  took  them.  Regardless  of  tbi 
lost,  I  rode  close  in  the  rear  of  the  trackers,  and  listened  to  what 
.hey  were  saying. 

These  "  men  of  the  mountains '' — as  they  prided  to  call  them 
}elyes — were  peculiar.  While  engaged  in  a  duty,  such  as  the 
present,  they  wonld  scarce  disclose  their  thoughts,  even  to  me; 
nnch  less  were  they  communicative  with  the  rest  of  my  following, 
whom  they  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  "  greenhorns  '* — their 
favorite  appellation  for  all  men  who  have  not  made  the  tour  of  the 
grand  prairies.  Notwithstanding  that  Stanfield  and  Black  were 
backwoodsmen  and  hunters  by  profession,  Quackenboss  a  splen- 
did shot,  Le  Blanc  a  regular  **  voyageur,^^  and  the  others  more 
or  less  pkilled  in  woodcraft,  all  were  greenhorns  in  the  opinion 
of  the  trappers.  To  be  otherwise,  a  man  must  have  starved  upon 
a  *'  sage-prairie  " — "  run  "  buflfalo  by  the  Yellowstone  or  Platte — 
fought  '*  Injun/'  and  shot  Indian — have  well-nigh  lost  scalp  or 
ears — spent  a  winter  in  Pierre's  Hole  upon  Green  River — or 
camped  amid  the  snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains!  Some  one  of 
all  these  feats  must  needs  have  been  performed  ere  the  **  green 
horn  "  can  matriculate  and  take  rank  as  a  "  mountain  man." 

I  of  all  my  party  was  the  only  one  who,  in  the  eyes  of  Rube 
and  Oarey,  was  not  a  gr^nhom,  and  even  I — gentleman  ama- 
teur that  I  was — was  hardly  up  either  in  their  confidence  or 
their  ''craft."  It  is  indeed  true — with  all  classic  accomplish- 
ments, with  my  fine  words,  my  fine  horse,  and  my  fine  clothes — • 
so  long  as  we  were  within  the  limits  of  prairie-land,  I  acknow- 
ledged these  men  as  my  superiors.  They  were  my  guides,  my 
mstructors,  my  masters. 

Bince  overtaking  them  on  the  trail,  I  had  not  asked  them  tc 
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give  aDj  opiuion.    I  dreaded  a  direct  answer — for  I  had  noticed 
Romctbiug  like  a  despairing  look  in  the  eyes  of  both. 

As  I  followed  them  over  the  black  plain,  however,  I  thought 
that  their  faces  brightened  a  little,  and  appeared  once  mere  lit 
ttp  by  a  faint  ray  of  hope.  For  that  reason,  I  rode  close  upon 
tboir  heels,  and  eagerly  caught  up  every  word  that  was  passing 
between  them.     Rube  was  speaking  when  I  first  drew  near. 

"Waghl  I  don't  believe  it.  Bill;  'taint  possyble  no-how-so- 
€ver.  The  paraira  wur  sot  afire — must  'a  been;  thur's  no  other 
ways  for  it.    It  conldu't  'a  tuk  to  bleezin  o'  itself — ehP* 

**  Sartinly  not;  I  agree  wi'  yon,  Rube." 

"  Wal — thur  wur  a  fellur  as  I  met  oncest  at  Bent's  Fort  on 
the  Arkinsaw — a  odd  sort  o'  critter  he  war,  an'  no  mistake;  he 
ns't  to  go  pokin'  about,  gatherin'  weeds  an'  all  sorts  o'  green 
garbitch,  an'  spreadin'  'em  out  atween  sheets  o'  paper — whet  he 
called  buttoneyesin— jest  like  thet  ur  Dutch  doctur  as  wur  rub- 
bed out,  when  we  went  into  the  Navagh  country,  t'other  side  o 
the  Grand." 

"  I  remembers  him." 

"  Wal,  this  hyur  fellur  I  tell  'ee  about,  he  us't  to  talk  mightf 
big  o'  this,  thet,  and  t'  other;  an'  he  palavered  a  heap  'bout  a 
thing  thet,  ef  I  don't  disremember,  wur  called  spunltpynyM  kuwt^ 
huxshun,^ 

•*  I've  heerd  o'  't;  that  are  the  name." 

"  Wal,  the  button-eyeser,  he  sayed  thet  a  paraira  mont  take 
afire  o'  itself,  'ithout  anybody  whatsomdiver  hevin  sot  it.  Now, 
thet  ur's  what  this  child  don*t  b'lieve,  nohow.  In  coorse,  I  knows, 
thet  lightuin'  sometimes  may  sot  a  paraira  a  bleezin',  but  lightniu' 
8  a  natral  fire  o'  itself ;  and  it's  only  reezunible  to  expect  thet 
the  dry  grass  wud  catch  from  it  like  punk  ;  but  I  shed  like  to 
know  how  fire  kud  kindle  by  itself— thet's  whet  I  shed  like  t« 
know." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  can,"  rejoined  Garey. 

"  Ne'er  a  bit  o'  it     I  never  seed  a  bnrn*a'  paraira  yii,  thiil 
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thur  wa'ii't  eyther  a  camp-6re  or  a  Iiijau  at  the  botUm  o'  it— 
thet  or  'ceptin  whiir  lij^htnia'  hed  did  the  biiness." 

*'  Aud  you  think,  Rube,  thar's  been  Injun  at  the  bottom  o' 
thisr 

**  Putty  nigh  sure;  and  Pll  gie  you  my  reezuns.  Fast,  do  'ee 
see  thur's  been  no  lightnin'  this  morniu'  to  *a  made  the  fire  ! 
Seconds,  it's  too  fur  west  hyor  for  any  settlement  o'  whites — in 
coorse  I  speak  o'  Texans — thur  might  be  Mexikins  ;  them  I 
don^t  call  white,  nohow  nosomediver.  And  then,  agin,  it  kin 
scarce  be  Mexikins  neyther.  It  ur  too  fur  no^th  for  any  o'  the 
yellur  bellies  to  be  a  strayin'  jest  now,  seein  as  it's  the  Mexikin 
wuxm  wi'  the  Eimanchees,  an'  both  them  an'  the  Leepans  or  en 
the  war-trail.  Wal,  then,  it's  clur  thur's  no  Mexikin  'bout  bynr 
to  hev  sot  the  pnraira  afire,  an  thor's  been  no  lightnin  to  do  it; 
thurfor,  it  must  'a  been  did  eyther  by  a  Injon,  or  thet  ui  dod- 
rotted  spontaynyos  koniboxshun." 

"  One  or  t'other." 

*'  Wal,  bein"as  this  child  don't  b'lieve  in  the  knmbuxshr.n  no- 
how, thurfor  it's  my  opeenyun  thet  red  Injuns  did  the  biznoss — 
lAey  did  sartint." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  assented  Garey. 

"  An  ef  they  did,"  continued  the  old  trapper,  "  thur  about  y\t 
Bomewhur  not  fur  off,  an'  we're  got  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
our  har — we  he?." 

"  Safe,  we  have,"  assented  Garey. 

"  I  tell  'ee.  Bill,"  continued  Robe,  in  a  new  strain,  "  the  In- 
juns is  mighty  riled  jest  ik)w.  I  never  knowd  'em  so  savogerous 
an'  fighty.  The  war  hez  gin  'em  a  fresh  start,  an'  thur  dander's 
p  agin  us,  by  reezun  thet  the  gin'ral  didn't  take  thur  offer  to 
ne^p  us  agin  the  yellur-belUes.  Ef  we  meet  wi'  eyther  Kimanch 
or  Leepan  on  these  hyor  plains,  thu'll  scalp  us,  or  we'll  scalp 
•cc— thet'll  be  it.    Wagh!" 

"  But  what  for  could  they  'a  sot  the  parairy  on  fire  T  ioqnirod 
&arey. 
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**  Thet  ere,"  replied  Rube,  **  tbei  ere  wur  what  pazzled  nwj  at 
fust.  I  tliort  it  mout  'a  been  doue  bj  accydeut — preebaps  by 
the  scattering  o'  a  camp-fire — for  Injuns  is  careless  euof  'boul 
thet.  Now,  hows*owe?er,  I've  got  a  diflPrent  idee.  Thet  story 
thet  Dutch  and  Freiichy  bey  fetched  from  the  raocberie;  gies  me 
%  insight  inter  the  bull  bizuess." 

I  knew  the  "  story  "  to  which  Robe  bad  refereoce.  Lige  and 
Le  Blanc,  when  at  the  Tillage,  had  beard  some  rumor  of  an 
Indian  foray  that  had  just  been  made  against  one  of  the  Mexi- 
can towns,  not  far  from  the  rancheria.  It  bad  occurred  on  the 
same  day  that  we  marched  out.  The  Indians — supposed  to  be 
Lipans  or  Comanches — had  sacked  the  place,  and  carried  off 
both  plunder  and  captives.  A  party  of  tbem  had  passed  near 
the  rancheria  after  we  ourselves  had  left  it.  This  party  had 
■•  called  *'  at  the  Hacienda  de  Vargas  and  completed  the  pillage, 
left  unfinished  by  the  guerrilla.  This  was  the  substance  of  what 
the  messengers  bad  heard, 

'*  You  mean  about  the  Injuns  V*  said  Garey*,  half  interroga- 
lively. 

•*  In  coorse,"  rejoined  Rube.  "  Belike  enuf,  'em  Injons  ur  th« 
same  niggurs  we  gin  such  a  rib-roastin'  to  by  the  moun.  Wagh  I 
they  haiu't  gone  back  to  thur  mountains,  as  'twur  believed;  they 
dasseiit  'a  gone  back  in  sich  disgrace,  'ithout  takin  eyther  bar  or 
bosses.     The  squaws  ud  'a  hooted  'em.*' 

"  Sure  enough." 

"  Sure  sartint.  Wal,  Billee,  'ee  see  now  what  J  mean  :  thet 
party's  been  a  skulketin  *bout  hyur  ever  since,  till  ^bey  got  a 
^st-rate  chance  at  the  Mexikin  town,  an'  thur  they've  struck  2 

"  It's  mighty  like  as  you  say,  Rube;  but  why  have  tbey  set 
fire  to  the  parairy  ?" 

**  Wagh  I  Bill,  kin  ye  not  see  why  :  it  ur  plain  as  Pike  J 
peak  on  a  summery  day." 

"  I  don't  see,"  responded  Oarey,  in  a  thoughtful  tone. 
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"  Well,  this  child  do  ;  an'  this  ur  the  reezun  :  as  I  tell  'ee,  the 
[niqiis  hain't  forgot  the  lambaystin  they  hed  by  the  moan  ;  aD 
preehaps  bein'  now  a  weak  party,  an'  thinkin  thet  we  as  wolloped 
*em  wur  still  i*  the  rancherie,  they  war  afeerd  tbet  on  hearin  o' 
iihttr  pilledgin',  we  mout  be  arter  'em." 

"  An'  they've  burnt  the  parairy  to  kiver  thur  trail  ?" 

"  Preezactly  so." 

**  By  gosh,  you're  right,  Rube  ? — it's  oueommon  like.  Bui 
whar  do  you  think  this  trail's  goin'  7  Sorely,  the  hoss  haio  i 
been  caught  in  the  fire  ?" 

I  bent  forward  in  the  saddle,  and  listened  with  acQ4;e  eager- 
ness. To  my  great  relief,  the  answer  of  the  old  trapper  was  in 
the  negative. 

"  He  hain't,"  said  he  ;  "  ne'er  a  bit  o*  it  His  trail,  do  'ee 
9ee,  rans  in  a  bee-line,  or  clost  on  a  bee-line ;  now,  ef  the  fire 
hed  'a  begun  afore  he  wur/  acrosst  this  paraira,  he  wud  long 
since  'a  doubled  'bout,  an  tuk  the  back  track  ;  but  'ee  see  he 
hain't  did  so  ;  thurfor,  I  conclude  he's  safe  through  it,  an'  the 
grass  must  'a  been  sot  afire  ahint  'im." 

I  breathed  freely  after  listening  to  these  words.  A  load 
seemed  lifted  from  my  breast,  for  up  to  this  moment  I  had  been 
yainly  endeavoring  to  combat  the  fearful  apprehension  that  had 
shaped  itself  in  my  imagination.  From  the  moment  that  we 
had  entered  the  burned  prairie,  my  eyes  constantly,  and  almost 
mechanically,  had  sought  the  ground  in  front  of  our  course,  had 
wandered  over  it,  with  uneasy  glance,  in  dread  of  beholding 
forms — lifeless — burned  and  charred 

The  words  of  the  trapper  gave  relief — almost  an  assurance 
that  the  steed  and  bis  rider  were  still  safe — and,  under  inspire 
lion  of  renewed  hope,  I  rode  more  cheerfully  forward. 
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CHAPTER    LXXII. 

"  INJUN  SIGN." 

After  a  pause,  the  guides  resamed  their  conversation,  and  I 
cccticued  to  listen.  I  bad  a  reason  for  not  mingling  in  it.  li 
I  joined  them  in  their  counsels,  they  might  not  express  iheir 
convictions  so  freely,  and  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  they 
truly  thought.  By  keeping  close  behind  them,  I  could  hear  all— 
myself  unnoticed  under  the  cloud  of  dust  that  rose  around  us. 
On  the  soft  ashes,  the  hoof-stroke  was  scarcely  audible,  our 
horses  gliding  along  in  a  sweeping,  silent  walk. 

"  By  Gosh  I  then,''  said  Garey,  "  if  Injuns  fired  the  parairy, 
they  must  'a  done  it  to  wind'ard,  an'  weVe  travellln'  right  in  the 
teeth  o'  the  wind  ;  we're  goin'  in  a  ugly  direction,  Rube  ;  what 
do  you  think  o't,  old  boss  ?" 

"Jest  what  you  sez,  boyee — a  cussed  ugly  direckshun— ^ 
durnation'd  ugly." 

*'  It  aint  many  hours  since  the  fire  begun,  and  the  redskim 
won't  be  far  from  t'  other  side,  I  reckon.  If  the  hoss-trail  lead€ 
us  right  on  them,  we'll  be  in  a  fix,  old  boy." 

"  Aye,"  replied  Rube,  in  a  low  but  significant  drawl ;  "  ef  it 
do,  an'  ef  this  niggur  don't  a  miskalkerlate,  it  tcill  lead  right  on 
em,  plum  straight  custrut  into  thur  camp, 

1  started  on  hearing  this.  I  could  no  longer  remain  silent ; 
but' brushing  rapidly  forward  to  the  s'de  of  the  trapper,  in  hasty 
phrase  demanded  his  meaning. 

"Jest  what  'ee've  heern  me  say,  yOung  fellur,"  was  his  n^ 
kiy. 

"Ton  think  that  there  are  Indians  ahead — that  the  horse 
IMI8  gone  to  their  camp  I" 

"  No,  not  gone  thnr  ;  nor  kin  I  say  for  sartint  thur  ur  Injnui 
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yet ;  ihough  it  looks  mighty  like.  Ther's  nuthiii*  else  to  gui 
reezao  for  the  fire — nuthio'  as  Bill  or  me  can  think  o' ;  an'  ef 
thor  be  Injuns,  then  I  don't  think  the  hoss  hez  g  neto  thui 
camp,  but  I  do  kalkerlate  it's  mighty  like  he's  been  tuk  thur  ; 
thet's  whet  I  thinks,  young  fellur." 

**  You  mean  that  the  Indians  have  captured  him  V 

**  That's  preezactly  what  this  child  means." 

**  But  how  ?    What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  so  !" 

"  Wal— jest  because  I  think  so." 

"  Pray  explain,  Rube  1"  I   said,   in  an  appealing  tone, 
feared  that  his  secretive  instincts  would  get  the  better  of  him^ 
and  he  would  delay  giving  his  reasons,  from  a  pure  love  of  mjs^ 
tification  thac  was  inherent  in  the  old  fellow's  nature.     I  was 
too  anxious  to  be  patieut ;  but  my  appeal  proved  successful 

"  Wal,  'ee  see,  young  fellur,  the  hoss  must  'a  crosst  hyur  jest 
afore  this  prairia  wur  sot  afire  ;  and  it's  mighty  reezunible  to 
s'pose  thet  whosomediver  did  the  bizness,  Injun  or  no  Injun, 
must  'a  been  to  win'ard  o'  hyur.  It  ur  also  likely  enuf,  I 
reckun,  thet  the  party  must  'a  seed  the  hoss  ;  and  it  ur  likely 
agin  thet  nobody  wa'ut  a  gwine  to  see  Ihei  hoss,  wi'  the  gurl 
stropped  down  'long  his  hump  ribs,  'ithout  being  kewrious  cnuf 
to  take  arter  I'm.  Injuns  'ud  be  safe  to  go  arter  'im,  yelliu'  like 
blazes  ;  and  arter  'im  they've  gone,  and  roped  'im,  I  reckon— 
that  they've  done." 

"  You  think  they  could  have  caugnt  him  ?" 

*'  Sartin.  The  boss  by  then  must  'a  been  dead  beat — thet  or, 
mless  he's  got  the  divvel  in  'em;  an  by  Qeehorum  I  I  gin  to 

aurspect .    Qehu — Oehosophat !  jest  as  I  said ;  lookee,  thor 

-thur !" 

'*  What  is  it  ?"  I  inquired,  seeing  the  speaker  suddenly  halt, 
and  point  to  the  ground,  upon  which  his  eyes  also  were  fixed. 
**  What  is  it,  Rube  ?     I  can  perceive  nothing  strange." 

•'  Don't  'ee  see  'em  hoss-tracks  1 — thur  1 — thick  as  sheep  fenl 
•^ohoudreds  o'  'em  I" 
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I  certain] J  noticed  some  slight  hollows  in  the  sarface,  Deofl} 
levelled  up  bj  the  bluck  ashes.  I  should  not  have  knowu  their 
to  be  horse-tracks. 

"They  ur,"  said  Rube,  "everj  one  o' 'em — an' Injmi  hoss 
tracks,  sure/' 

"  They  may  be  the  wild  bosses,  Rube  I"  said  one  of  the  ran- 
gers, riding  up,  and  surveyiug  the  sign. 

**  Wild  jackasses  1"  angrily  retorted  the  old  trappor.  "  Whur 
did  you,  ever  see  a  wild  boss  ?  Do  'ee  s'pose  I've  turned  stone 
blind,  do  'ee  ?  Stan  thur,  my  mar  !"  he  cried,  flinging  his  lean 
carcass  out  of  the  saddle,  at  the  same  time  talking  to  his  mare  : 
"  'ee  knows  better  than  thet  fellur,  I  k'Lo  tell  by  the  way  ynr 
wiftiii'.  Keep  yur  grouud  a  minute,  ole  gurl,  till  ole  Rube  shew 
these  hyur  greenhorns  how  a  mountain  man  kin  read  sign — 
wild  bosses  I  wagh  I" 

After  thus  delivering  himself,  the  trapper  dropped  upon  his 
knees,  placed  his  lips  close  to  the  ground,  and  commenced  blow- 
ing at  the  black  ashes.  All  had  by  this  time  ridden  up,  and  sat 
in  their  saddles  watching  him. 

We  saw  that  he  was  clearing  the  ashes  oat  of  one  of  the 
hollows  wlilch  he  had  pronounced  to  be  horse-tracks,  and  which 
now  proved  to  be  so. 

"  Thur,  now,  mister  1"  said  he  turning  triumphantly,  and 
rather  savagely,  upon  the  rangcc*  who  had  questioned  the  truth 
of  his  conjectare  ;  "  thur's  a  shod  track — shod  wi'  parflesh,  too. 
Did  'ee  ever  see  a  wild  boss,  or  a  wild  mule,  or  a  wild  jackass 
eyther,  shod  wi'  parflesh  ?  Ef  'ee  did,  it's  more  *n  Rube  Rawlina 
ever  seed,  and  that  ur  trapper's  been  on  the  boss-plains  well 
oigli  forty  yeera.     Wagh  1" 

Of  course,  tliere  was  no  reply  to  this  interrogatory.  There 
was  the  track,  and,  dismounting,  we  all  examined  it  in  turn. 

Sure  enougli  it  was  the  track  of  a  shod  horse — shod  with 
parflechc — thick  leather,  made  from  the  hide  of  the  baffalo 

Dull. 
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We  ail  knew  this  to  be  a  mode  of  eboeing  practiced  foj  tbii 
borse-IndiaDS  of  the  plains,  and  only  by  them. 

The  eTideoce  was  cooclusive  :  lodians  had  been  upoa  th# 
ground 


CHAPTER  LXXIIL 

TRANSLATING    THE    "SION.*' 

This  discovery  brought  as  to  a  holt.  A  consultation  ensteied^ 
*ti  which  all  took  part ;  bat  as  nsaal  the  others  listened  to 
the  opinions  of  the  prairie-neu,  and  especially  to  th^t  of 
Rube. 

The  old  trapper  was  inclined  to  sulk  for  some  time,  and  acted 
as  if  he  meant  to  withhold  his  advice.  Nothing  **  hnffed**  him 
more  than  to  have  his  word  contradicted,  or  his  skill  called  k 
question.  I  have  known  hiia  to  be  "  out  of  sorts''  for  days, 
from  having  his  woodcraft  doubted  by  some  one  whom  he  deem- 
ed less  skilled  than  himself;  and  indeed  there  were  lew  of  his 
kind  whose  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  was  at  all  comparable 
with  his  He  was  not  always  m  the  right,  bat  generally  where 
Lis  instincts  failed,  it  was  idle  to  try  farther.  In  the  present 
ease,  tne  man  who  had  thoughtlessly  doubted  him  was  one  of 
the  "  greenest**  of  the  party,  but  this  verdancy  only  aggravated 
Ute  matter  in  the  eyes  of  old  Rube. 

"  Sich  a  fellur  as  you/*  he  said,  giving  a  last  dig  to  the  offend- 
ing ranger — '•  sich  a  fellur  as  you  oughter  git  yur  head  shet  up  : 
ii.et  ur  toogue  o'  youm  keeps  a  gwine  like  a  bulFs  tail  in  fly- 
time.     Wagh  !^ 

As  too  man  made  no  reply  to  this  rather  rongb  remonstrance, 
Babti's  *'  dander "  soon  sraothed  down,  and  once  more  getting 
0^1,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  business  of  the  hour. 

That  there  had  been  Indians  upon  the  ground  was  now  aa 
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AScertaiDed  fact ;  the  peculiar  shoeing  of  the  hones  rendered  ii 
indubitable.  Mexican  horses,  if  shod  at  all,  would  have  had  t 
shoeing  of  iron — at  least  on  their  fore  feet.  Wild  mustangs 
would  have  had  the  hoof  naked  ;  while  the  tracks  of  Texan  of 
American  horses  could  have  been  easily  told,  either  from  the 
Decnliar  shoeing  or  the  superior  size  of  their  hoofs.  The  horsef 
hat  had  galloped  oyer  that  ground  were  neither  wild,  Texau^ 
Dor  Mexican  :  Indian  they  must  have  been. 

Although  the  one  track  first  examined  might  have  settled  the 
point,  it  was  a  fact  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  under  the 
sMghtest  doubt.  The  presence  of  Indians  noeant  the  presence  of 
enemies — foes  dire  and  deadly  ;  and  it  was  with  something  more 
than  feelings  of  ooere  cariosity  that  my  companions  scrntinized 
the  sign. 

The  ashes  were  blown  out  from  seyeral  others,  and  these 
earefully  studied.  Additional  facts  were  brought  to  light  by 
those  Champollions  of  the  prairie — Rube  and  Garey.  Whoever 
rode  the  horses,  had  been  going  in  a  galley.  They  had  not  rid- 
den long  in  one  course  ;  but  here  and  there  bad  turned  and 
struck  off  in  new  directions.  There  had  been  a  score  or  bo  of 
them.  No  two  had  been  galloping  together  ;  their  tracks  con* 
verged  or  crossed  one  another — now  zigzagi(fng,  now  running  iu 
right  lines,  or  sweeping  in  curves  and  circles  over  the  plain. 

All  this  knowledge  the  trackers  had  obtained  in  less  than  tei 
minutes,  simply  by  riding  round  the  place.  Not  to  disturb 
them  in  their  diagnosis,  the  rest  of  us  halted  upon  the  spot 
where  the  new  tracks  bad  been  first  observed,  and  there  awaited 
the  result  of  their  scrutiny. 

In  ten  minutes'  time  both  came  back  to  us  ;  they  had  read 
he  sigu  to  their  satisfaction,  and  needed  no  further  light. 

That  sign  had  disclosed  to  them  one  fact  of  more  significance 
than  all  the  rest  Of  course,  we  all  knew  that  the  Indian 
horsemen  had  gone  over  the  ground  before  the  grass  bad  beea 
burnt ;  but  how  long  before?    We  had  no  difficulty  in  making 
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oiii  that  it  was  apon  that  same  day,  and  since  the  rising  of  the 
sun — these  were  trifles  easily  ascertained  ;  but  at  what  hour  had 
they  passed  ?  Late,  or  early  ?  With  the  steed,  before,  or 
after  him  ? 

About  this  point  I  was  most  anxious,  but  I  had  not  the 
•lightest  idea  that  it  could  be  decided  by  the  "  sign."  To  my 
astonishment,  those  cunning  hunters  returned  to  tell  me,  not 
only  the  very  hour  at  which  the  steed  had  passed  the  spot,  but 
also  that  the  Indian  horsemen  had  been  riding  after  him  !  Clair- 
voyance could  scarcely  have  gone  farther. 

The  old  trapper  had  grown  expletive,  more  than  was  his  wont. 
It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  tracking  the  white  steed.  Indiana 
were  near.  Caution  had  become  necessary,  and  neither  the 
company  nor  counsel  of  the  humblest  was  to  be  scorned.  We 
might  soon  stand  in  need  of  the  strength  even  of  the  weakest  in 
our  party. 

Freely,  then,  the  trackers  communicated  their  discoveries,  in 
answer  to  my  interrogations. 

"  The  white  boss,"  said  Rube,  "  must  'a  been  hyur  'bout  four 
hours  agO)  kalkerlatin'  the  rate  at  which  he  wnr  a  gwine,  and 
kalkerlatin'  how  fur  he  bed  ter  kum.  He  haiut  'a  stopped  no- 
whur;  an*  'ceptin  i'  the  thicket,  he  hez  gallipt  the  rest  o'  the  way 
— thet's  clur.  Wal,  we  knows  the  distance,  thurfor  we  knowh 
the  time — thet's  clur  too;  an*  four  hour's  'bout  the  mark,  I  reck'n 
— preehaps  a  leetle  less,  an  alser  preehaps  a  leetle  more.  Now, 
furrermore  to  the  peint.  Them  niggurs  hez  been  eyther  clost 
arter  'im,  in  view  o'  the  critter,  or  follerin*  'im  on  the  trail — the 
one  or  the  t'other — an'  which  'taint  possyblo  to  tell  wi'  tiris  hyur 
•ign,  no-how-cum-somever.  But  thet  they  wur  arter  'itt^,  me  ac 
Bill's  made  out  clur  as  mud — thet  we  sartintly  hez." 

"  How  have  you  ascertained  that  they  were  after  f" 

"  The  tracks,  young  fellur — the  tracks." 

•*  But  how  by  them  P 
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*'  Easj  as  eatio'  hnmp-rib :  tbcra  as  war  made  bj  tbe  wbitc 
boss  ur  undermost y 

The  conclusioQ  was  clear  indeejd.  The  Indians  mast  bare 
been  after  him. 

We  stayed  no  longer  upon  tbe  spot,  but  once  more  sending 
tbe  trackers  forward,  moved  on  after  them. 

We  had  advanced  about  half  a  mile  farther,  when  the  horse- 
tiacks,  hitherto  scattered,  and  tending  in  different  directions, 
became  merged  together,  as  thongh  the  Indians  had  been  ridings 
not  in  single  file— as  is  their  ordinary  method — ^bat  in  an  irreg* 
olar  body  of  several  abreast 

The  trackers,  after  proceeding  along  this  new  trail  for  a  han- 
dred  yards  or  so,  deliberately  drew  up,  and  dismounting,  bent 
down  upon  their  hands  and  knees,  as  if  once  more  to  examine 
the  signs.  The  rest  of  us  halted  a  little  behind,  and  watched 
their  proceedings  without  oflfering  to  question  them. 

Both  were  observed  to  be  busy  blowing  aside  the  ashes,  not 
from  any  particular  track,  but  from  the  full  breadth  of  the  trail 

In  a  few  minutes  they  succeeded  in  removing  the  black  dust 
from  a  stretch  of  several  yards — so  that  the  numerous  hoof- 
prints  couI(^  be  distinctly  traced,  side  by  side,  or  o\'er]appii^ 
and  half  obliterating  one  another. 

Rube  now  ieturn*»d  to  where  they  had  commenced,  and  then 
iMice  more  ]eisui<*ly  advancing  upon  his  knees,  with  eyes  close  tc 
the  surface,  appeared  to  scrutinize  the  print  of  every  hoof  sepa- 
rately. 

Before  be  had  reached  the  spot  where  Garey  was  still  en 
traged  in  clearing  off  the  dust,  he  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  aii 
that  told  he  was  satisfied,  and  turning  to  his  companion,  cried 
rttit : 

"  Don't  bother  furrer,  Bill :  it  nr  jest  as  I  thort ;  tbay're 
.  rped  Im.     Geehosophat  I'' 
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(3HAPTER  LXXIV. 

THK     STEKD     LAZOKD. 

It  was  not  the  emphatic  toue  in  which  this  annoaDceDient  wa. 
made  that  produced  within  me  conviction  of  its  truth  ;  I  abould 
hdTe  been  convinced  without  that.  I  was  better  than  half  pre* 
pared  for  the  intelligence  thus  rudely  conveyed ;  for  I  was  my- 
self not  altogether  unskilled  in  that  art  of  which  my  trapper- 
companions  were  masters. 

I  had  observed  the  sudden  convergence  of  the  horse-tracks; 
I  had  noticed,  also,  that  after  coming  together,  the  animals  had 
proceeded  at  a  slow  pace — at  a  walk.  I  needed  only  to  per- 
ceive the  hoof  of  the  steed  among  the  others,  to  know  that  he 
no  longer  ran  free>-that  he  was  a  captive. 

This  the  tracker  had  found ;  hence  the  decisive  declaration 
that  the.  Indians  had  "  roped  "  him — in  other  words,  had  caught 
him  with  their  lazoea. 

''  Sartint  they've  tuk  'im,''  asserted  Rube,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
terrogatory :  "sartint  sure;  hyur's  his  track  clur  as  daylight. 
He's  been  led  hyur  at  the  end  o'  a  laryette;  he's  been  nigh  the 
middle  o'  the  crowd — some  in  front — some  hev  been  arter  'im — • 
thet\s  how  theyWe  gone  past  hyur.  Wagh  !"  continued  the 
tpeaker,  once  more  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  trail,  "  thur's  been 
a  good  grist  on  'em — twunty  or  more  ;  and  ef  this  child  don't 
miskalkerlaie,  thet  ain't  the  hull  o'  the  niggurs  ;  ii  ain't.  'Tur 
only  some  o'  'em  as  galliped  out  to  rope  the  boss.  I'd  lay  my 
r'fle  agin  a  Mexican  blunderbox,  thur's  a  bigger  party  than  this 
nigh  at  hand  somewhur  hyur.  By  Geehosoj>liat,  thur*s  loun  to 
be,  sartint  as  sunup  1" 

The  suspicion  that  had  half  formed  itself  in  my  mind  was  do 
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longer  hypothetical ;  the  sign  opon  the  trail  had  settled  thui , 
it  was  DOW  a  positiye  intelligence — a  conviction.  The  steed  hac 
been  taken  ;  he  and  his  rider  were  captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

This  knowledge  brought  with  it  a  crowd  of  new  thoughts,  In 
which  emotions  of  the  most  opposite  character  were  mingled 
together. 

The  iirst  was  a  sensation  of  joy.  The  steed  had  been  cap* 
'  tared,  and  by  hnman  beings.  Indians  at  least  were  men,  and 
possessed  human  hearts.  Though  in  the  rider  they  might  recog- 
nize the  lineaments  of  their  pale-faced  foes — not  no  strongly 
neither — yet  a  woman,  and  in  such  a  dilemma ;  what  reason 
could  they  have  for  hostility  to  her  ?  None  ;  perhaps  the  very 
opposite  passion  might  be  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  her  help- 
less situation.  They  wQuld  see  before  them  the  victim  of  some 
cruel  revenge — the  act,  too,  of  their  own  enemies  ;  this  would 
be  more  likely  to  inspire  them  with  sympathy  and  pity  ;  they 
would  relieve  her  from  her  perilous  position  ;  would  minister  to 
her  wants  and  wounds  ;  would  tenderly  nurse  and  cherish  her  : 
yes  ;  all  this  I  felt  assured.  They  were  human  ;  how  could  they 
do  otherwise  ? 

Such  was  the  first  rush  of  my  reflections  on  becommg  assured 
that  the  steed  had  been  captured  by  Indians — that  Isolina  wat 
in  their  hands.  I  only  thought  of  her  safety — that  she  wai 
rescued  from  pain  and  peril,  perhaps  from  death  ;  and  tha 
thought  was  a  gleam  of  joy. 

Alas  I  only  a  gleam  ;  and  the  reflections  that  followed  were 
painfully  bitter. 

1  could  not  help  thiuking  of  the  character  of  the  savages  into 
whose  hands  she  had  fallen.  If  th^'.y  were  the  same  band  that 
had  harried  the  frontier  town,  thep  they  were  southern  Indians — 
Comanche  or  Lipan.  The  report  said  one  or  other  ;  and  it  w&b 
but  too  probable.  True,  the  remnant  of  Shawanos  and  Dela- 
(vares,  with  the  Kickapoos  and  Texan  Cher'.kees,  sometimef 
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stray  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Orande  ;  bat  the  cjDdact 
was  not  theirs  :  these  tribes,  from  long  intercoorse  with  whites, 
have  been  inducted  into  a  sort  of  semi-ciyilization  ;  and  thcii 
hereditary  hostility  for  the  pale-face  has  died  oat.  Pillage  and 
mnrder  are  no  longer  their  trade  ;  it  conld  not  have  been  they 
who  had  made  the  late  foray.  It  might  have  been  "  Wild  Cat,'' 
with  his  wicked  Seminoles,  now  settled  on  the  Texan  frontier  * 
but  the  act  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
mezcal-eating  Apaches,  who  of  late  years  had  been  pushing 
their  expeditions  far  down  the  river.  Even  so — it  mattered 
little;  Apaches  are  but  Gomanches,  or  rather  Comanches,  Apa- 
ches, and  whether  the  Indians  on  whose  trail  we  were  standing 
were  one  or  the  other — whether  Apachd,  Lipan,  Comanche,  or 
their  allies  Cayglia,  Waco,  or  Pawnee-Pict,  it  mattered  not ; 
one  and  all  were  alike  ;  one  or  other  of  them,  my  reflections 
were  bitterly  the  same.  Well  understood  I  the  character  of 
these  red  men  of  the  south  ;  so  far  dififering  from  their  kindred 
of  the  north — so  far  different  from  that  ideal  type  of  cold  conti- 
nence it  has  pleased  the  poet  and  the  writer  of  romance  to 
ascribe  to  them.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  was  before  my 
mind's  eye  ;  the  memory  of  many  a  scene  was  in  my  thoughts, 
of  many  a  tale  I  had  heard,  illustrating  the  uxorious  disposition, 
the  wild,  unbridled  wantonness  of  these  lords  of  the  southern 
plains. 

Not  then  did  I  dwell  long  on  such  thoughts  ;  for  they  had 
their  influence  in  urging  me  onward. 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  our  rapid  advance  :  all  of 
OS  were  under  the  extreme  agony  of  thirst — literally  gasping  for 
water  ;  and  thus  physical  suffering  impelled  us  to  ride  forward 
as  fast  as  our  jaded  horses  could  carry  us  over  the  ground. 

Timber  was  at  length  before  our  eyes,  green  foliage,  looking 
all  the  fresher  and  brighter  from  contrast  with  the  black  plain 
which  it  bounded.  It  was  a  grove  of  cotton- woods,  skirting  a 
prairie-stream  ;  and  beyond  this  the  fire  had  not  extended. 
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\^ild  jojoos  cries  escaped  from  men  and  horsey  as  thhlr  ejei 
tested  upon  the  limpid  stream.  The  men  leaped  oat  of  their 
saddles,  and  without  a  thought  of  drowning,  rushed  breastrdeep 
into  the  water.  Some  lifted  the  crystal  liquid  in  their  palois ; 
others,  more  impatient,  bent  down,  and  plunging  their  fieices  in 
the  flood,  drank  d  /a  mode  du  cheval. 

I  noticed  that  the  trappers  behaved  less  recklessly  than  the  • 
est ;  before  going  down  to  drink,  the  eyes  of  both  were  directed, 
with  instinctive,  caution,  along  the  banks,  and  into  the  timber. 

Close  to  where  we  had  halted,  I  observed  a  crossing,  where 
numerous  tracks  of  animals  formed  in  the  soil  a  deep,  well-beaten 
path.  Rube's  eyes  were  upon  it,  and  I  saw  that  they  were 
glistening  with  iinusaal  excitement. 

"  Told  'ee  so  T'  cried  he,  after  a  short  survey  :  "  yonder's  thai 
trail — war-irailf  by  the  Etumal  1" 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

THE     "INDIOS     BRAVOS.** 

YotJ  may  be  asking,  what  the  trapper  meant  by  a  war-trail  I 
it  has  been  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  with  us.  It  is  a 
phrase  of  the  frontier.  Even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  let  me  offer 
its  explanation. 

For  half  a  century — ay,  for  three  centuries  and  more — even 
since  the  conquest  itself — the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico  baa 
been  in,  what  is  termed  in  old-fashioned  phraseology,  a  "  d\9 
turbcd  state."  Though  the  semi-civilized  Aztecs,  and  the  kin« 
dred  races  of  town-dwelling  Indians,  easily  yielded  to  the  sword 
of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  far  different  has  been  the  history  of 
the  wild  tribes — the  free  hunters  of  the  plains.  Upon  those 
mighty  steppes  that  occupy  the  whole  central  area  of  the  North 
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American  contiDent,  dwell  tribes  of  Indians — nalions  they  might 
be  called — who  neither  know,  nor  ever  have  known,  other  rule 
than  that  of  their  own  chieftains.  Even  when  Spain  was  at  her 
strongest,  she  failed  to  subjugate  the  ''  Indies  bravos "  of  her 
frontiers,  who  to  the  present  hour  have  preserved  their  wild 
freedom.  I  speak  not  of  the  great  nations  of  the  northern 
prairies — Sioux  and  Cheyenne — Blackfeet  and  Crow — Pawnee 
and  Arapahoe.  With  these  the  Spanish  race  scarcely  came  in 
contact.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  tribes  whose  range 
impinges  upon  the  frontiers  of  Mexico— Comanche,  Lipan,  Utah, 
Apach6,  and  Navajo. 

It  is  not  in  the  annals  of  Spain  to  prove  that  any  one  of  these 
tribes  ever  yielded  to  her  conquering  sword  ;  and  equally  a  fail- 
ure has  been  the  attempt  to  wheedle  them  into  a  fanatical  civi- 
lisation by  the  much  boasted  conquest  of  the  mission.  Free, 
then,  the  prairie  Indiaus  are  from  white  man's  rule,  and  free 
have  they  been,  as  if  the  keels  of  Columbus  had  never  plowed  the 
Carib  Sea. 

But  although  they  have  preserved  then:  independence  for  three 
centuries,  for  three  centuries  have  they  never  known  peace.  Be- 
tween the  red  Indian  and  the  white  Iberian,  along  the  frontier  of 
Northern  Mexico,  a  war-border  has  existed  since  the  days  of  Cor- 
tez  to  the  present  hour — constantly  shifting  north  or  south,  but 
ever  extended  from  east  to  west,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  through  wide 
degrees  of  longitude.  North  of  this  border  ranges  the  **  Indio 
bravo  f  south  of  it  dwells  his  degenerate  and  conquered  kins 
man,  the  **  Indio  manso,"  not  in  the  "  tents,"  but  in  the  towns  of 
his  Spanish  conqueror  ;  the  former  free  ss  the  prairie  wind — the 
latter  yoked  to  a  condition  of  ''  peon"  vassalage,  with  chains  as 
•trong  as  those  of  slavery  itself.  The  nentral  belt  ot  hostile 
ground  lies  between — on  the  one  side  guarded  by  a  tine  of  ga^ 
risoned  forts  (presidios),  on  the  other  sheltered  from  attack  by 
the  wil^nd  waterless  desert. 

I  have  stated  that  this  war-border  has  bc;en  constantly  a^if* 
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ing  either  northward  or  southward.  Such  was  its  Listory  up  ie 
the  beginning  of  the  present  cycle.  Since  then,  a  remarkable 
change  has  been  going  forward  in  the  relative  position  of  Indian 
and  Iberian  ;  and  the  line  of  hostile  ground  has  beeu  moving 
only  in  one  direction — continually  towards  the  Soutk  !  To  speak 
in  less  poetical  phrase,  the  red  man  has  been  encroaching  upon 
the  territory  of  the  white  man — the  so-called  savage  has  been 
gaining  groand  upon  the  domain  of  civilization.  Not  slowly  or 
gradually,  either,  but  by  gigantic  strides — by  the  conquest  of 
whole  provinces  as  large  as  England  ten  times  told  ! 

I  shall  make  the  announcement  of  a  fact,  or  rather  a  hypothe* 
sis — scarcely  well  known,  though  strange  enough.  It  may 
interest,  if  not  surprise,  the  ethnologists.  I  assert,  then,  that 
had  the  four  tribes  of  North  Mexican  Indians — Comanche,  Li- 
pano,  Apache,  and  Navajo — been  left  to  themselves,  in  less  than 
antdher  century  they  would  have  driven  the  degenerate  descendants 
of  the  conquerors  of  Cortez  from  the  soil  of  Anahuac  !  I  make 
this  ajBsertion  with  a  full  belief  and  clear  conviction  of  its  truth- 
fulness. The  hypothesis  rests  upon  a  basis  of  realities.  It  would 
require  but  very  simple  logic  to  prove  it ;  but  a  few  facts  may 
yield  illustration. 

With  the  fall  of  Spanish  rule  in  Mexico,  ended  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  Spaniard  over  the  Indian.  By  revolution  the  presi- 
dios became  shorn  of  their  strength,  and  no  longer  offered  a 
barrier  even  to  the  weakest  incursion.  In  fact,  a  neutral  line 
no  more  exists;  whole  provinces — Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Tamau 
lipas,  Cinaloa,  and  Leon — are  no  better  than  neutral  ground, 
or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  form  an  extended  territory  con- 
quered and  desolated  by  the  Indians.  Even  beyond  these,  into 
the  **  provincias  internas,"  have  the  bold  copper-colored  free 
booters  of  late  carried  their  forays — even  to  the  very  gates  of 
Durango.  Two  hundred  Comanche  warriors,  or  as  many 
Apaches,  fear  not  to  ride  hundreds  of  miles  into  the^art  of 
civilized  Mexico — hesitate  not  to  attack  a  eity  or  a  settlenieui 
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nple  not  to  drag  from  hearth  and  home  IoycIj  maid«  and 
tender  children — only  these — and  carry  them  slave  and  captiTe 
to  their  wild  fastnesses  in  the  desert!  And  this  is  no  occasional 
foray,  no  long  gathering  ontbnrst  of  revenge  or  retaliation;  but 
an  annuai  expedition,  forming  part  of  the  regular  roatine  of  the 
Toar,  and  occurring  at  the  season  when  the  bnffalo  have  migrat- 
ed to  the  north — occurring  in  that  month  in  the  calendar  of 
these  aboriginal  brigands,  jocosely  styled  the  **  Mexican  moonP* 

Upon  whose  head  falls  the  blow  thns  periodically  repeated? 
Upon  the  poor  and  nnproteetedf     No  doubt  you  will  fancy  so 

A  single  fact  may  serve  to  undeceive  yon.  Only  a  few  years 
tgo,  Trias,  a  man  of  "  first  family  "  in  Mexico,  and  governor  of 
the  Stato  of  Chihuahua,  lost  one  of  kis  sons  by  an  Xfidian  tbraj. 
Tbe  boy  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Comanches;  and  it  was  oniy 
after  years  of  negotiation  and  payment  of  a  large  sum,  that  the 
father  recovered  his  child.  Thus  the  governor  of  a  province, 
with  means  and  military  at  his  command,  was  not  powerfii) 
enough  to  cause  the  surrender  of  his  captive  son:  he  was  forced 
to  huf  himi 

It  is  computed,  that  at  this  moment,  there  are  three  thousand 
white  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Mexican  Indians — 
nearly  all  of  them  of  Spanish  descent.  They  are  mostly  females, 
and  live  as  the  slave-wives  of  their  captors — if  such  connecttoo 
may  be  dignified  by  the  name.  There  are  white  men,  too,  among 
the  Indian  prisoners,  taken  in  their  youth ;  and  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  few  of  them — either  of  the  men  or  women — evince  any 
desire  to  return  to  their  former  life  or  homes.  Some,  when  ran- 
iomed,  have  refused  the  boon.  Not  uncommon  along  the  frontier 
has  been  witnessed  that  heart-rending  scene — a  father  who  kad 
recovered  his  child  from  the  savages,  and  yet  unable  to  reclaim  its 
affection,  or  even  to  arouse  it  to  a  recognition  of  its  parentage. 
In  a  few  years — sometimes  only  months — the  captives  forget 
their  early  ties,  and  beccne  wedded  to  their  new  life — become 
tndiamzed. 

17 
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Bat  a  short  time  before,  an  iiiBtanee  had  come  aader  ew  omn 
ohserTatioD.  The  wounded  brave  taken  in  the  skirmidb  at  the 
Boand,  waa  a  fal)-blooded  Mexican — ^had  been  carried  of  by 
the  Comanches,  some  years  before,  from  the  settlements  on  the 
Lower  Kio  Grande.  In  consideration  of  this,  we  gare  him  hia 
liberty,  nnder  the  impression  that  be  wonld  gladlj  arai)  himaetf 
f  the  opportunity  to  return  to  liis  kindred. 

Be  proved  wanting  in  gratitude  as  in  natnral  afifectioa.  The 
iame  night  on  which  he  was  set  free,  he  took  the  ronte  back  t9 
the  prairies,  rooanted  upon  one  of  the  best  horses  of  oar  troofs 
whieh  he  had  stolen  from  its  unfortunate  owner  I 

Bock  are  the  "  Cosas  de  Meiico  ^ — a  few  of  the  traits  of 
frontier  life  on  the  Rio  Braro  dd  Nort^. 

Bnt  what  of  the  war-trail  7    That  is  not  yet  explained. 

Enow  th«],  that  from  the  country  of  the  Indians  to  that  of 
the  Mexicans  extend  laany  great  paths,  running  for  hundreds 
•f  miles  from  point  to  point.  They  follow  the  courses  <^streami 
or  cross  rast  desert  plains,  where  water  is  found  only  at  long  ^a 
terrals  of  distance.  They  are  marked  by  the  tracks  of  mnlea 
horses  and  captires.  Here  and  there  they  are  whitened  by 
hones — the  bones  of  men,  of  women,  of  animals,  that  bare  per 
labed  by  the  way.  Strange  paths  are  these  I  What  are  tbej. 
and  who  lias  made  them  7  Who  trarel  by  these  roads  thut 
Imd  through  the  wild  and  homeless  desert  7 

Indians :  they  are  the  paths  of  the  (Tomanehe  and  Gaygna 
— *the  roads  made  by  their  warriors  during  the  ^'Mexicao 
moon.^ 

It  was  upon  one  of  these  that  the  trapper  was  gaal  fg  whn 
he  gave  cot  the  emphatic  utterance  : 

"War-trail,  bj  the  Etumal  P* 
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CHAPTER     LXXVI. 

ON  THB  WAR-TRAIU 

SoABCKLT  staying  to  qnench  mj  thirst,  I  led  my  horse  acFviss 
the  stream,  and  commenced  scratinizing  the  trail  apon  the  oppo- 
site  bank.  The  faithful  trackers  were  by  my  side — no  fear  of 
them  lagging  behind. 

I  had  won  the  hearts  of  both  these  men  ;  and  that  they 
would  have  risked  life  to  serve  me,  I  could  no  longer  donbt 
since  over  and  over  again  they  had  risked  it.  For  Oarey, 
strong,  courageou%  handsome  in  the  true  sense,  and  noble 
hearted,  I  felt  real  friendship,  which  the  young  trapper  recipro 
Gated.  For  his  older  comrade,  the  feeling  I  had  was  like  him 
self — indefinable,  indescribable.  It  was  strongly  tinctured  with 
admiration,  but  admiration  of  the  intellectual  rather  tlian  the 
moral  or  personal  qualities  of  the  man. 

Instead  of  intellectual,  I  should  rather  say  instinctive,  for  his 
keen  mtuitive  thoughts  appeared  more  like  instincts  than  the  re 
suits  of  a  process  of  ratiocination. 

That  the  old  trapper  admired  me — in  his  own  phraseology, 
"  liked  me  mightily" — I  was  aware.  He  was  equally  as  zealous 
as  the  younger  in  my  service  ;  but  too  free  an  exhibition  of  zeal 
was  in  his  eyes  a  weakness,  and  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it. 
His  admiration  of  myself  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  I 
neither  attempted  to  thwart  him  in  his  humors  nor  rival  hiio 
in  I  is  peculiar  knowledge — the  craft  of  the  prairie.  In  this  I 
was  but  his  pupil,  and  behaved  as  such,  generally  deferring  to 
nis  judgment. 

Another  impulse  acted  upon  the  trackers — sheer  love  of  the 
part  they  vere    now  playing.      Juct  as  the  hound  lovoi  tha 
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trail,  80  did  thej  ;  and  hanger,  thirst,  weariness,  one  cr  all 
must  be  felt  to  an  extreme  degree  before  they  woald  volantarily 
forsake  it. 

Scarcely  staying,  therefore,  to  qoench  their  thirst,  they  fol- 
owed  me  out  of  the  water  ;  and  all  three  of  as  together  bent 
oar  attention  to  the  sign. 

It  was  a  war-trail — a  true  war-trail.  There  was  not  the  track 
of  a  dog — not  the  drag  of  a  lodge-pole  npon  it.  Had  it  been  a 
moving  encampment  of  peaceable  Indians,  these  signs  woald  have 
been  visible  ;  moreover,  there  woald  have  been  seen  nnmeroas 
footsteps  of  Indian  women — of  squaws  ;  for  the  slave-wife  of 
the  lordly  Comanche  is  compelled  to  traverse  the  prairies  h  pied^ 
loaded  like  the  pack-horse  that  follows  at  her  heels  1 

Bat  though  no  foot-prints  of  Indian  women  appeared,  there 
Wtre  tracks  of  women,  scores  of  them,  plaiftly  Imprinted  in  the 
soil  of  the  river-bank.  Those  slender  impressions,  scarcely  a 
span  in  length,  smoothly  moulded  in  the  mud,  were  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  footsteps  of  an  Indian  squaw.  There  was  not 
the  wide  divergence  at  the  heels — the  toes  turned  inward  ; 
neither  was  there  the  moccasin-print  No;  those  tiny  tracki 
must  have  been  made  by  women  of  that  nation  who  possess 
the  smallest  and  prettiest  feet  in  the  world — by  women  of 
Mexico. 

"  Captives  I"  we  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  oar  eyes  rested  apoo 
the  tracks. 

"  Ay,  poor  critters !"  said  Robe,  gympathizingly;  *•  the  cussed 
oiggurs  hev  made  'em  fut  it,  while  thur's  been  spare  hosses  a 
plenty.  Wagh  I  a  good  wheen  o'  weemen  thar's  been— a  scor^ 
on  'em  at  the  least.  Wagh  I  I  pity  'em  poor  garls  1  in  seeb 
kumpny  as  they've  got  into.  It  ur  a  life  they've  got  to  lead 
Wagh  r 

Rube  did  not  reflect  how  heavily  his  words  were  falling  apoi 
my  heart. 

There  were  the  tracks  of  more  than  a  hundred  horses,  and  at 
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maDj  males.  Some  of  both  were  iron-shod  ;  bat  for  all  that 
we  knew  thej  bad  been  either  ridden  or  driven  by  Indians;  thej, 
too,  were  captives 

The  sign  helped  my  companions  to  much  knowledge  that  woaU 
tare  been  anintelligible  to  me.  It  was  certainly  the  path  of  « 
war-party  of  Indians  on  the  hack  track.  They  were  laden  witfc 
plander,  and  driving  before  them,  or  forcing  to  follow,  a  ( rowd 
of  captives — horses,  males,  and  women-rchildren,  too,  for  we 
•aw  the  tiny  foot-marks  of  tender  age.  The  trail  was  signiticant 
of  all  this — even  to  me. 

Bat  my  comrades  saw  more;  they  no  longer  doubted  that  the 
Indians  were  Comanches — a  moccasin  had  been  picked  up,  a 
castaway,  and  the  leathern  tassel  attached  to  the  heel,  declared 
the  tribe  to  which  its  wearer  belonged  to  be  the  Comanche. 

The  trail  was  qaite  fresh;  that  is,  bat  a  few  hoars  had  inter- 
vened  since  the  Indians  passed  along  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mud  on  the  river-edge  had 
not  yet  become  "  skinned,"  as  the  trappers  expressed  it.  The 
Indians  had  forded  the  stream  about  the  time  the  prairie  was  set 
on  fire 

The  horses  we  had  been  following  across  the  burnt  plain  were 
those  of  a  party  who  had  gone  out  in  pursuit  of  the  steed.  Just 
at  the  ford  they  had  overtaken  the  main  body,  who  carried  along 
the  spoil  and  captives.  From  that  point,  all  had  advanced  to- 
gether. 

Had  they  done  so  ?  This  was  our  first  object  of  inquiry.  It 
;ras  almost  too  probable  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  but  we  desired  to 
Ix*  certain  about  a  matter  of  such  primary  importance,  and  we 
look('d  for  the  hoof  with  the  piece  chipped  from  its  edge — easily 
o  lie  identified  by  all  of  us.  In  the  muddy  margin  of  the  streaoa 
wo  could  not  find  it;  but  the  steed  may  have  been  ed  or  riddeq 
ill  front  of  the  rest,  and  his  tracks  trampled  out  by  the  thick 
drove  that  followed. 

At  this  moment  Stanfield  came  up  and  joinei  us  in  the  exam! 
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nation.  The  ranger  had  scarcely  bent  his  eyes  o>n  the  trtU 
then  5\  significant  exclamation  escaped  him.  He  stood  pointing 
'ownward  to  the  track  of  a  shod  horse. 

•*  My  horse  I'*  cried  he;  "  my  horse  Hickory,  by  (Josh  F 

**  Yoar  horse  !*' 

"  May  I  never  see  Eaintock  if  it  aint." 

**  Yur  sure  o'  it,  ole  boss  ?  yur  sure  it's  yurn  T' 

"3ure  as  shootin';  I  shod  him  myself.  I  kid  tell  that  ert 
^>»^'k  on  a  dry  sand-bar.  I  know  every  nail  thar;  I  dmr  'em 
m^  rcy  own  hand — it's  him  sartin.'' 

"  W^ieeo-o  I"  whistled  Rube,  in  his  significant  way,  "  thet 
makes  things  a  leetle  plainer,  I  reck'n;  an'  so  I  thort  all  along— « 
an'  so  I  tVort — ye-es — so  I  thort.  The  domed  rennygade  nig 
gor  1''  ho  «dded,  with  angry  emphasis,  "  I  know'd  we  dnd 
wrong  to  kt  Im  go;  we  onghter  served  Mm  as  I  perposed;  we 
onghter  cat  ^^  dnmation  throat,  an'  scalped  'im  the  minnot  we 
tuk  'im :  cuss  tW  Inck  thet  we  didn't  t    Wagh  I" 

Rube's  words  oeeded  no  interpretation.  We  knew  whose 
throat  he  would  b^Te  cut — that  of  the  Indian ized  Mexican  taken 
at  the  mesa ;  and  1  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  his  capture 
such  had  been  RubeH  advice — overruled,  of  cojurse,  by  the  more 
merciful  of  his  comraies.  The  trapper  bad  assigned  some  rea- 
son :  he  knew  something  of  the  man's  history. 

He  now  repeated  his  reasons : 

"  He  ur  a  true  rennygade,"  said  he ;  "  an'  thur  aint  on  all  the 
parairas  a  wusser  enemy  to  whites  than  thet  nr — more  partik- 
lurly  to  Texan  whites.  He  wur  at  the  massacree  o'  Wilson's 
family  on  the  clur  fork  o'  the  Brazos,  an'  wur  conspik'us  in  the 
§krimraage;  a'  more  too— it  ur  thort  he  toated  off  one  o-  Wilson's 
garls,  an'  made  a  squaw  o'  her,  for  he's  mighty  given  thet  way, 
I've  heern.  Wagh  I  he  nr  wuss  than  a  Injun,  for  the  reezun 
titet  he  nnerstans  the  ways  o'  the  whites.  I  never  know'd  sich 
a  foolish  thing  as  ter  let  'im  git  clur.  'Ee  may  thank  yur^luck, 
Mister  Stannafeel,  thet  he   didn't   .ake  "^ur  har   at  the  same 
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^me  frheii  he  wnr  ft-takia*  o'  yar  hossl.  Wagh  I  that  yi 
may-!'' 

It  was  Stanfteld's  horse  that  had  beea  stoIeQ  by  the  T^iiejraite^ 
and  the  tracks  now  ideotified  by  the  ranger  were  those  Of  that 
animal — no  doabt  with  the  freebooter  upon  his  back. 

This  new  discovery  let  in  a  flood  of  light.  Beyond  a  doubt 
the  war-party  was  the  same  we  bad  met  by  the  moand,  with 
perhaps  a  reinforcement;  the  same  that  had  jast  plundered  tiie 
Mexican  town  ;  the  same  who  had  paid  their  horrid  visit  to  ^a 
hacienda,  and  this  renegade 

Ha !  Strange  remembrances  were  crowding  into  ray  braiit 
I  remembered  meeting  this  semi-savage  skulking  about  the  road, 
after  we  had  granted  him  his  parole;  I  remembered,  upon  oM 
.>ccasion,  seeing  him  while  riding  out  with  ker;  I  remembered  the 
mde  expression  with  which  he  had  regarded  my  companiott— » 
the  glance  half  fierce  half  kistfal ;  I  Remembered  that  it  made 
me  angry;  that  I  rebuked  and  Uireatened  him — I  now  remeai- 
bered  all. 

Wild  thoughts  came  rashing  into  ray  mind— wim^  thooghti 
than  ever. 

I  sprang  to  my  saddle,  and  calling  oat  some  half-oohemU 
9tden^  rode  rapidly  along  the  trail 


CHAPTER    LXXVIL 

THB    WRlTINa    ON    THK    MAOUiT. 

Tfit  skill  of  the  trackers  was  no  longer  called  in  need.  The 
war-trail  was  as  easily  followed  as  a  toll-road.  A  blind  mat 
i*ould  have  guided  himself  along  such  a  well-trodden  highway. 

Our  rate  of  speed  was  now  ruled  by  the  capacity  of  our  horaef 
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AIm  I  their  power  was  nearly  at  an  end.     TLej  had  bcea  tw% 
days  and  a  night  ander  the  saddle,  with  but  a  few  hours  t« 
refresh  themseWes  by  food  or  rest — they  could  not  bold  oa 
much  longer. 

One  by  one,  they  began  to  lag,  until  the  greater  number  of 
tbem  followed  with  tottering  step  hundreds  of  yards  in  the  rear. 
It  was  in  rain  to  contend  against  nature.  The  men  were  stiQ 
willing,  though  they,  too,  were  wearied  to  death  ;  but  their 
horses  were  quite  done  up — eren  whip  and  spur  could  force 
them  no  farther.  Only  my  own  matchless  steed  could  have  con* 
tinned  the  journey.  Alone,  I  might  bare  advanced,  but  that 
would  have  been  madness.  What  could  I  have  accomplished 
alone? 

Night  was  fast  coming  down — ^it  was  already  twilight.  I  saw 
by  the  clouded  sky  we  should  have  no  moon.  We  might  follow 
the  trail  with  our  waxen  torches — not  yet  burned  out — but  that 
would  no  longer  be  safe.  For  myself,  I  was  reckless  enough  to 
have  risked  life  in  any  way,  but  the  lives  of  my  comrades  were 
not  mine.  I  could  not  give  them — I  should  not  wastefuUy  flini^ 
them  away. 

Reluctantly,  I  glided  from  my  saddle,  gave  my  horse  to  the 
grass,  and  sat  down  upon  the  earth.  My  followers,  coming  up, 
said  not  a  word,  but,  picketing  their  horses,  seated  themselves 
around  me.  One  by  one,  they  stretched  themselves  along  the 
•ward,  and  in  ten  minutes  all  were  asleep. 

I  alone  could  not  sleep— the  fever  of  unrest  was  upon  me — 
the  demon  of  thought  would  not  let  me  close  my  eyes.  Though 
ny  orbs  ached  with  the  long  protracted  vigil,  I  thought  that  not 
'*  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world  "  could  have  given  repose 
to  my  nerves.  I  felt  as  one  who  suffers  under  delirium  prodooed 
by  the  intoxicating  cup — the  fearful  mama-ar^tia,  I  could 
neither  sleep  nor  rest. 

I  could  not  even  remain  seated.  I  rose  to  my  feet  and 
wandered  around,  without  heed  of  where  I  was  going.     I  strode 
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over  the  recumbent  forms  of  my  sleeping  companions  ;  I  went 
among  the  horses  ;  I  paced  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream. 

There  was  a  stream — a  small  arroyo  or  riyalet.  It  wap  thif 
that  had  caused  me  to  halt  in  that  particular  spot ;  for,  wild  aft 
were  my  thoughts,  I  had  enough  of  reason  left  to  know  that  we 
eould  not  encamp  without  water.  The  sight  of  the  arroyo  had 
decided  my  wavering  resolution  ;  and  upon  its  bank,  almost 
mechanically,  I  had  drawn  bridle  and  dismounted. 

I  once  more  descended  to  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  and  raising 
the  water  in  the  palms  of  my  hands,  repeatedly  applied  it  to 
my  lips  and  temples.  The  cool  liquid  refreshed  me,  and  seemed 
to  soothe  both  my  nerves  atid  my  spirit.  After  a  time  both  fel* 
calmer,  and  I  sat  down  upon  the  bank,  and  watched  for  a  while 
the  clear  rivulet  rippling  past  over  its  bed  of  yellow  sand  and 
glistening  pebbles  of  quartz.  The  water  was  perfectly  diapha* 
rous  ;  and  though  -the  sun  was  no  longer  shining,  I  could  sec 
tiny  silver-fish,  of  the  genus  kyodon,  sporting  t  themselves  in  the 
depths  of  the  pool.  How  I  envied  them  their  innocent  gamboli 
— their  life  of  crystal  purity  and  freedom  I  Here  in  this  remott 
prairie  stream  dwelt  not  the  alligator,  nor  the  ravenous  garfish 
— ^here  came  no  dolphin  or  shark  to  chase  them — no  tyrant  oi 
the  deep  to  put  them  in  fear.  Envious,  indeed,  such  an  inso 
eiani  happy  existence. 

I  watched  them  for  a  long  while,  till  I  thought  that  my  ey^ 
were  growing  heavy,  and  after  all  I  might  sleep.  The  mormnr 
of  the  arroyo  helped  to  increase  this  propensity  for  repose, 
and  perhaps  I  might  have  slept  ;  but,  at  this  moment,  chancing 
to  look  around,  my  eyes  fell  upon  an  object  that  again  drove 
leep  far  away,  and  I  was  soon  as  wakeful  as  ever. 

Close  to  my  elbow  where  I  had  seated  myself,  grew  a  large 
plant  of  the  Mexican  aloe  {agave  Americana).  It  was  the  wiW 
maguey,  but  of  a  species,  with  broad,  fleshy  leaves,  of  a  dark 
green  color — somewhat  resembling  the  maguey  of  ciltiva^iop 

17* 
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I  noticed  that  oLe  of  the  great  blades  of  the  p.ant  was  bfoiffid 
down,  and  the  spine  which  had  terminated  it,  torn  off. 

All  this  would  not  ha?e  drawn  my  attention.  I  was  already 
aware  that  the  Indians  had  made  a  halt  where  we  were  encampedi 
and  their  sign  was  plenteous  aronnd,  tracks  of  their  animals,  and 
the  broken  branches  of  trees.  One  of  their  horses  or  mulct 
might  have  munched  at  the  maguey  in  passing ;  and  viewing  the 
bruised  blade  from  a  distance,  I  should  have  hazarded  such  a  con* 
lecture.  But  my  eyes  were  close  to  the  plant,  and  to  my  aston- 
ishment,  I  observed  that  there  was  uDriling  upon  the  leaf! 

I  turned  over  upon  my  knees,  and  seizing  the  huge  blade, 
bent  it  down  before  me,  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  its  8ll^ 
'ace.     I  read  : 

"  Captured  by  Comanches — a  toar  party — hate  ma/ny  eaptiveh^ 
Women  avid  children-— ay  de  mi!  pobres  Nihas ! — northrwest  from 
this  place — *aved  from  deaths  alas!  I  fear  ^^ 

The  writing  ended  abruptly.  There  was  no  signature  ;  but  it 
needed  not  that.  I  had  no  doubts  about  who  was  the  writer, 
rude  as  was  the  chirography,  from  the  materials  used.  J  easily 
identified  the  hand.     It  was  Isolina  de  Yargas  who  had  written. 

I  saw  that  she  had  torn  off  the  terminal  spine,  and,  using  it 
as  a  stylns,  had  graven  those  characters  upon  the  epidermis  of 
the  plan\ 

Sweet,  noble  spirit !  under  any  guise  I  could  have  recognized 
its  outpouring. 

"Saved  from  death  P— thank  Heaven  for  that  I  "Alas,! 
fear  " — Oh,  what  feared  she  f  Was  it  worse  than  death  f — that 
terrible  fate,  too  terrible  to  think  off 

She  had  broken  off  without  finishing  the  sentence.  Why  had 
the  done  so  7 — the  sheet  was  broad — would  have  held  many 
more  words.  Why  had  she  not  written  more  t  Did  she  drea^ 
to  tell  the  cause  of  her  fear  ?  or  had  she  been  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  some  of  her  tyrant  captors  ?  O  lerciful  He» 
fen  I  gave  me  from  thought  I 
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1  reread  the  words  oter  and  over.  I  examined  th6  other 
leaves  of  the  plant ;  on  both  sides,  concave  and  convex,  I 
examined  them  ;  there  was  nothing  more.  Not  a  word  more 
eoald  I  find.    What  I  had  read  was  all  she  had  written 


CHAPTER     LXXVIII. 

THE   SOUTHERN    8AVAGB. 

1  NiiD  not  tell  how  deeply  I  was  affected  by  the  unexpected 
srmmanication.  All  at  once  were  decided  a  variety  of  donbts. 
AH  at  once  was  I  made  aware  of  the  exact  sitnation. 

Isolina  still  lived — that  was  no  longer  doabtfal ;  and  the 
knowledge  produced  joy.  More  than  this ;  she  was  still  miin- 
jured — able  to  think,  to  act,  to  write — not  only  living,  but  well. 
The  singular  "  billet "  was  proof. 

Another  point :  her  hands  must  have  been  free — her  hands, 
At  least — else  how  could  she  have  traced  those  lines  f  It  arguej 
indulgence,  or  tender  treatment,  on  the  part  of  her  captors. 

Another  point  yet.  She  knew  I  was  in  pursuit.  She  had  seen 
me  then,  as  I  galloped  after.  It  was  her  cry  I  had  heard  as  the 
horse  dashed  into  the  chapparal.  She  had  recognized  me,  and 
called  back. 

She  knew  I  would  still  be  following.  She  knew  I  was  follow- 
ing ;  and  for  me  was  the  writing  meant.    Sweet,  subtle  spirit  I 

Once  more  I  devoured  the  welcome  words ;  but  my  heart 
frew  heavy  as  I  pondered  over  them.  What  had  caused  her 
to  break  ofr  so  abruptly  f  What  was  it  her  intention  to  have 
said  f  Of  what  was  she  in  fear  ?  It  was  my  conjectures  about 
this  that  caused  the  heaviness  upon  my  heart  I  ^ave  way  to 
borrid  imaginings.  • 

Naturally  my  thoughts  reverted  to  her  captors  ;  naturally  I 
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reflected  npon  the  character  of  the  prairie  savage,  bo  dUbrent 
from  that  of  the  forest  ladiaa — opposite  as  is  the  aspect  of  that 
humes,  and  perhaps  inflneDced  by  this  yery  caase,  though  there 
nre  many  others.  Climate  ;  contact  with  Spanish  ciTilizaiioQ, 
so  distinct  from  Saxon  ;  the  horse  ;  conquest  oyer  white  foes ; 
concubinage  with  white  and  beautifal  women,  the  daughters  of 
the  race  of  Andalusia — all  these  haye  combined  to  produce  in 
the  southern  Indian  a  spiritual  existence  that  more  resembles 
Andalusia  than  England — more  like  to  Mexico  than  Boston  or 
New  York. 

There  is  not  so  much  diiference  between  Paris  and  the  prai 
ries — between  the  hahitui  of  the  Bal  Mabille,  and  the  horse* 
Indian  of  the  plains.  No  cold  ascetic  this — no  romantic  sayajBc^ 
alike  celebrated  for  silence  and  continence,  but  a  true  yolupta* 
ary,  gay  of  thought  and  free  of  tongue,  amorous,  salacious, 
immoral  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  young  Comanche  is  a 
boastful  Lothario  as  any  flaneur  that  may  be  met  upon  the 
Boulevards  ;  the  old,  a  lustful  sinner  ;  women  the  idol  of  both. 

Among  Comanches,  woman  is  the  constant  theme  of  conversa- 
tion — their  motive  for  every  act.  For  them,  they  throw  the 
prairie  dice — for  them,  they  race  their  swift  mustangs.  To  win 
them,  they  paint  in  hideous  guise  ;  to  buy  them,  they  steal 
horses  ;  to  capture  them,  they  go  to  war  I 

And  yet,  with  all  their  wanton  love,  they  are  true  tyranta  to 
the  sex.  Wife  they  have  none  ;  for  it  would  be  sheer  sacrilege 
to  apply  this  noble  title  to  the  " squaw"  of  a  Comanche.  Mis* 
tress  is  scarce  a  fitter  term — rather  say  slave.  Hers  is  a  bard 
lot,  indeed.  Hers  it  is  to  hew  the  wood  and  draw  the  water ; 
to  strike  the  tent  and  pitch  it ;  to  lead  the  horse,  and  pack  th« 
dog  ;  to  grain  the  skin,  and  cure  the  meat ;  to  plant  the  maiie, 
the  melon,  squash — to  hoe  and  reap  them  ;  to  wait  obsequiciu 
on  her  lounging  lord,  anticipate  his  whim  or  wish  ;  be  true  tn 
tijm,  or  lose  her  ears  or  nose — for  such  horrid  forfeiture  if  V* 
Comanche  custom  the  punishment  for  -conjugal  infidelity  t 
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fiat  hard  as  is  the  lot  of  the  natire  wife,  harder  stHl  is  thai 
of  the  white  captive.  'Tis  hers  to  endure  all  the  ills  enumer- 
ated, with  still  another — the  hostility  of  the  **  squaw  "  herself 
The  white  captive  is  truly  the  slave  of  a  slave — the  victim  of  a 
treble  antipathy — of  race,  of  color,  of  jealousy.  Ofttimes  is  slie 
beaten,  abused,  mutilated;  and  rarely  does  her  apathetic  l<>rd 
interfere  to  protect  her  from  this  feminine  but  fiend-like  persecu 
tion. 

These  were  not  imaginings — they  were  not  fancies  begot  in 
my  own  brain — would  they  had  been  sol  Too  well  did  I  kr.ow 
they  were  facts — horrid  realities. 

Can  you  wonder  that  sleep  was  shaken  from  ray  eye-lids? 
that  I  could  not  think  of  rest  or  stay,  till  I  had  delivered  my 
loved  one — my  betrothed — from  the  dangers  of  such  a  destiny? 

All  thought  of  sleep  was  banished — even  weariness  forsook 
me.  I  felt  fresh  as  if  I  had  slept;  my  nerves  were  strung  for 
emprise.  It  was  excitement  renewed  by  what  I  had  read — the 
impatience  of  a  new  and  keen  apprehension. 

I  would  have  mounted  and  gone  forward,  spurning  both  rest 
and  sleep— regardless  of  danger  would  I  have  followed — but 
what  could  I  do  alone? 

Aye,  and  what  with  my  few  followers?  Hal  I  had  not 
thought  of  this — up  to  that  moment  I  had  not  pnt  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  I  had  need  to  reflect  upon  the  answer. 
What  if  we  should  overtake  the  band  of  brigands?  Booty- 
laden  as  they  were,  and  cumbered  with  captives,  surely  we 
thould  come  up  with  them,  by  night  or  by  day;  but  what  then? 
Aye,  what  then?  There  were  nine  of  us,  and  we  were  in  pursuit 
of  a  war  party  of  at  leEst  one  hundred  ia  number!  one  hundred 
braves  armed  and  equipped  for  battle — the  choice  warriors  of 
their  tribe — flushed  with  late  success,  and  vengeful  against  our- 
selves on  account  of  former  defeat.  If  conquered,  we  need  look 
for  no  mercy  at  their  hands  ;  if  conquered — how  could  it  be 
iil-.erwise?    ITine  against  a  hundred!     How  could  we  conquer  * 
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Up  to  this  moment  I  had  not  thought  o(  the  result — I  Wfti 
borne  along  bj  only  one  impulse — the  idea  of  orertaking  the 
steed,  and  rescuing  bis  rider.  It  was  onlj  within  the  hour  that 
her  peril  had  assumed  a  new  phase — only  an  hour  since  we  boil 
learnt  that  she  bad  escaped  from  one  danger  to  be  brought 
within  the  influence  of  another. 

At  first  had  I  felt  joy,  but  the  feeling  was  of  shcr t  existence 
I  recognized  in  the  new  situation  a  greater  peril  than  that  she 
bad  OQtliyed:  she  had  been  rescued  from  death  to  beeome  the 
/ictim  of  dishonor. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

A    BUBTBRRANKAN    FIRE. 

Iv  the  midst  of  my  meditations,  night  descended  npoD  the 
9arth.  It  promised  to  be  a  moonless  night  A  robe  of  sable 
clouds  formed  a  sombre  lining  to  the  sky,  and  through  this 
neither  moon  nor  star  were  visible. 

It  grew  darker  apace,  until  in  the  dim  light  I  could  scarce 
distinguish  the  forms  of  my  companions — neither  men  nor  horses 
—though  both  were  near  me. 

The  men  were  still  asleep,  stretched  along  the  grass  in  various 
attitudes,  like  so  many  bodies  upon  a  battle-field.  The  horses 
wore  too  hungry  to  sleep — the  constant  "  crop-crop  "  told  that 
they  were  greedily  browsing  upon  the  sward  of  granna  grass 
I  hut,  by  good  fortune,  grew  luxuriantly  around.  This  would  b6^ 
tl  e  best  rest  for  them,  and  I  was  glad  to  think  that  this  splen- 
did provender  would,  in  a  few  hours,  recruit  their  strength.  It 
was  the  chondrosmm  pctneum — the  favorite  food  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  in  its  effects  upon  their  condition  almost  equal  to  the 
bean  or  the  oat.     I  knew  it  would  soon  freshen  the  jaded  ani 
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nals,  and  make  them  readj  for  the  road.  At  least  in  this  then 
was  some  consolation. 

Notwithstanding  the  pre-occnpatiou  of  my  thoughts,  I  began 
to  experience  a  physical  discomfort,  which,  despite  the  low  lati- 
tude, is  often  felt  npon  the  southern  prairie — cold.  A  chill 
breeze  bad  set  in  with  the  night,  which  in  half  an  hour  jecame 
a  strong  and  violent  wind,  increasing  in  coldness  as  in  strength 
In  that  half  hour  the  thermometer  must  have  fallen  at  least 
fifty  Fahrenheit  degrees — and  such  a  phenomenon  is  not  rare 
opoQ  the  plains  of  Texas.  The  wind  was  the  well-knowK 
**  norther,*'  which  often  kills  both  men  and  animals,  that  chance 
to  be  exposed  to  its  icy  breath. 

I  have  endured  the  rigor  of  a  Canadian  winter — have  crossed 
the  frozen  lakes — have  slept  npon  a  spow  wreath  amidst  the 
wild  wastes  of  Rupert's  Land,  but  I  cannot  remember  cold 
more  intensely  chilling  than  that  I  have  suffered  in  a  Texan 
norther.  This  extreme  does  not  arise  from  the  actual  depression 
of  the  thermometer — which  at  best  is  but  a  poor  indicator  of 
either  heat  or  cold — 1  menu  the  sensation  of  either.  It  is  more 
probably  the  contrast  arising  from  the  sudden  change — the 
exposure — the  absence  of  proper  clothing  or  shelter — the  state 
ef  iho  blood  with  other  like  circumstances,  that  cause  an  ex- 
treme temperature  to  be  more  sensibly  felt.  I  had  ofttimes 
experienced  the  chill  blast  of  the  norther,  but  never  more 
acutely  than  upon  that  night.  The  day  had  been  sweltering 
hot — the  thermometer  at  noon  ranging  about  the  one  hnndreth 
degree,  while  in  the  first  hoar  of  darkness  it  could  not  have  been 
for  above  the  twentieth.  Had  I  judged  by  my  sensations,  I 
should  have  put  it  even  lower— certainly  it  had  passed  the 
freezing  point,  and  sharp  sleet  and  hail  were  borne  npon  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  With  nerves  deranged  from  want  of  rest 
and  sleep — after  the  hot  day's  march — after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  long  exposure  upon  the  heated  surface  of  the  burnt 
prairie— I  perhaps  felt  the  cold  more  acutely  than  I  should 
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otherwise  have  doDe.  Mj  blood  seemed  to  stagnate  and  frees 
within  nay  yeins. 

I  was  fain  to  wrap  around  mj  body  a  baffalo  robe  which  9om« 
careless  savage  had  dropped  upon  the  trail.  My  followers  were 
not  80  well  furnished.  Starting  as  we  had  done  without  any 
bought  of  being  absent  for  the  night,  no  preparation  had  beea 
Kade  for  camping  out.  Only  a  few  of  them  chanced  to  bare 
their  blankets  strapped  upon  the  cantles  of  their  saddles.  Thesn 
were  now  the  fortunate  ones. 

The  norther  had  roused  all  of  them  from  their  slumbers — had 
awaked  them  as  suddenly  as  douches  of  cold  water  would  have 
have  done  ;  and  one  and  all  were  groping  about  in  the  darkness 
— some  seeking  for  their  blankets — some  for  such  shelter  as  was 
afforded  by  the  lee  side  of  the  bushes. 

Fortunately,  there  were  saddle  blankets,  and  these  were 
soon  dragged  from  the  backs  of  the  horses.  The  poor  brutes 
themselves  suffered  equally  with  their  owners.  They  stood 
cowering  under  the  cold,  with  their  hips  to  the  cutting  blast, 
their  limbs  drawn  close  together,  and  their  flanks  shaggy  and 
shining.  Some  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  bushes,  scarce 
caring  to  touch  the  grass  at  their  feet 

It  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  make  a  fire—  '>hert 
was  dry  wood  in  plenty  near  the  spot,  and  of  the  besV  kind 
for  burning — the  large  species  of  mezquite.  Some  of  th<s  raeu 
were  for  kindling  fires  at  once,  regardless  of  consequences, 
but  this  design  was  overruled  by  the  more  prudent  of  the  party. 
The  trappers  were  strongly  against  it.  Cold  as  was  the  night 
and  dark,  they  knew  that  neither  the  norther  nor  the  darkness 
would  deter  Indians  from  being  abroad.  A  party  might  be  out 
upon  the  prowl — the  very  buffalo  skiu  we  had  picked  up  might 
bring  a  squad  of  them  back — for  it  was  the  gi-and  robe  of 
some  warrior,  whose  whole  life-history  was  delineated  in  hieri^ 
glyphical  painting  upon  its  inner  surface  To  have  mad^  a  firt 
might  have  cost  us  our  lives. 
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J9o  alleged  the  trappers  Rabe  and  Oarey.  It  would  bt 
better  to  endure  the  cold,  than  risk  oar  scalps — thus  counselled 
they. 

But  for  all  that,  Rabe  had  no  idea  of  being  starved  to  death 
He  coald  kindle  a  fire,  and  born  it  upon  an  open  prairie,  without 
the  least  fear  of  its  being  seen ;  and  in  a  few  minutes'  time  ho 
had  succeeded  in  making  one,  that  could  not  have  been  discerned 
by  the  most  sharp-sighted  Indian  in  creation. 

I  had  watched  the  operation  with  some  interest. 

He  first  collected  a  quantity  of  dead  leaves,  dry  grass,  and 
short  sticks  of  the  mezqnite  tree — all  of  which  he  placed  under 
his  saddle-blanket  to  prevent  the  rain  and  sleet  from  wetting 
them.  This  done,  he  drew  out  his  bowie  knife,  and,  with  the 
blade,  "croned"  a  hole  into  the  tarf  about  a  foot  deep,  and 
ten  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter.  In  the  bottom  of  this  hole  he 
placed  the  grass  and  leaves,  having  first  ignited  them  by  means 
of  his  flint,  steel  and  "punk"  tinder — all  of  which  implements 
formed  part  of  the  contents  of  Rube's  pouch  and  possible  sack 
MtprisenL  On  the  top  of  the  now  biasing  leaves  and  grass^ 
he  placed  the  dry  sticks,  first  the  smaller  ones  and  then  those 
of  larger  dimensions,  until  the  hole  was  filled  up  to  the  brim,  and 
over  all  he  laid  the  piece  of  turf  originally  cut  from  the  surface, 
and  which  fitted  as  neatly  as  a  lid. 

His  furnace  being  now  finished,  the  trapper  "hunkered'* 
down  close  to  its  edge  in  such  a  position  as  to  embrace  thi 
fire  between  his  thighs,  and  have  it  nearly  under  him.  Ha 
then  drew  his  old  blanket  over  his  shoulders,  allowing  it  Ui 
droop  behind  until  he  had  secured  it  under  the  salient  points 
of  his  lank,  angular  hips.  In  front  he  passed  the  blanket  over 
his  knees,  and  both  ends,  reaching  the  ground,  were  griped 
tightly  between  his  toes. 

The  contrivance  was  complete,  and  there  sat  the  old  trapper 
like  a  hand-glass  over  a  plant  of  spring  rhubarb,  a  slight  smoke 
ooting  through  the  apertures  of  his  scant  blanket,  and  curling 
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1^  around  his  "  ears,''  as  thoagh  h»  was  hatching  a^ii  «  IkKt 
bed.  Bot  DO  fir«  could  be  seen,  thoogh  Kab»  ahi^ared  M 
lougcr. 

He  800»  foand  imitaton.  The  joong  trapper  had  already 
scttstmcted  a  Bimilar  fnmaoe,  aod  the  othera  were  soofi  wAimiiig 
IheraaelTes  by  this  simple  bot  iDgenioos  derice. 

I  did  not  disdain  to  arail  myself  of  the  extra  '' shaft '^  which 
»he  kind-hearted  Qarey  had  sank  for  ray  accommodation,  and 
jaaving  placed  myself  by  its  side,  and  drawn  the  ample  robe 
orer  my  shoulders,  I  felt  as  warm  as  if  seated  in  front  of  a  iea> 
coal  fire. 

Under  other  ctt<*timstances,  I  might  hare  joined  in  the  merrb 
ment  produced  in  mj  companions  by  the  Indicrons  spectaijle 
which  we  presented.  A  comic  spectacle  indeed — nine  of  us 
squatted  at  interrals  ovei  xhe  ground — the  bine  smoke  escaping 
through  the  interstices  or  oar  robes  and  blankets,  and  rising 
around  our  heads,  as  though  ont5  and  all  of  us  were  on  fire  I 

Wind,  sleet  and  darkness  coDiiuued  throughout  the  whole 
night — cold  wind,  sharp  icy  sleet  and  black  darkneaa,  that 
seemed  palpable  to  the  touch.  Erei  «o  eager,  ever  so  fresh,  we 
could  not  hare  advanced  along  the  tiail.  Grand  war-trail  as  it 
was,  it  could  not  haye  been  traced  ander  that  amorphous 
obscurity,  and  we  had  no  means  of  carrying  a  light,  eren  had  it 
been  safe  to  do  so.  We  had  no  lanterii,  and  the  norther, 
with  one  blasts  would  have  whisked  out  a  toreh  of  pitch-pioe. 

We  thought  no  more  of  going  forward,  uniil  either  the  day 
should  break,  or  the  fierce  storm  should  lull. 

^t  midnight  we  replenished  our  fires,  and  remained  on  the 
ground.  Hail,  rain,  wind  and  darkness.  My  companions  rested 
their  heads  npou  their  knees,  or  nodding,  slept.  No  sleep  for 
me — not  even  the  repose  of  thought.  Like  some  fevered  sufferer 
on  his  wakeful  couch,  I  counted  the  hours — the  minutes.  The 
minutes  seemed  hours. 

ilain,  hail,  sleo t  and  wind  seemed  like  darkness  itself  to  belocf 
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lo  the  night.  As  long  as  Dight  lasted,  so  long  continned  tfaej 
When  it  came  to  an  end,  all  vanished  together — the  norther  bad 
exiiaasted  its  strength. 

A  wild  turkej,  killed  before  nightfall,  with  some  steaks  of  thr 
peccary- pork,  furnished  as  with  an  ample  breakfast.  It  wa« 
hastily  cooki  d,  and  hastily  eaten ;  and  as  the  first  streaks  af 
dawn  appeared  along  the  horizon,  we  were  in  oor  saddles,  Mi 
adrancing  upon  the  trail. 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

A  RED   KPI8TLK. 

Thb  trail  led  northwest,  as  written  npon  the  magney.  No 
doabt  she  had  heard  her  captors  forespeak  their  plans.  I  knew 
that  she  herself  understood  something  of  the  Comanche  lan- 
guage. The  accomplishment  may  appear  strange,  and  not 
strange  either  when  it  is  known  that  with  her  it  was  a  native 
tongne.     Her  mother  conld  have  spoken  it  well. 

But,  even  without  this  knowledge  she  might  still  have  learnt 
the  designs  of  the  savages — for  these  southern  Comauches  are 
accomplished  linguists — many  of  them  can  speak  the  beautiful 
language  of  Andalusia.  There  was  a  time  when  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  submitted  to  the  teaching  of  the  mission  padres  ;  a 
few  among  tb&m  might  even  boast — which  they  do  not — of 
Iberian  blood  I 

No  doubt,  Isoltua  in  their  midst  had  overheard  them  discua* 
ing  their  projects. 

We  had  ridden  about  two  hours,  when  we  came  npon  tht 
ground  where  the  Indians  had  made  their  night  camp. 

We  approached  it  warily  and  with  stealth,  for  we  were  now 
travelling  with  grcot  caution.  We  had  need.  Should  a  single 
lavage,  straying  behind,  set  eyes  upon  us  we  might  as  well  b« 
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■een  by  the  whole  band.  If  discoYcrcd  apoD  the  war-trail,  oat 
lives  would  not  be  worth  mnch.  Some  of  as  might  escape  \  bat 
at  least  our  piau  would  be  completely  frustrated. 

I  say  plan,  for  I  had  formed  one.  During  the  long  yigil  of 
the  night  my  thoughts  bad  not  been  idle,  and  a  coarse  of  actij9 
1  had  traced  out,  though  it  was  not  yet  fully  developed  in  my 
mind.    Circumstances  might  alter  it  or  aid  me  in  its  execution. 

We  approached  their  night  encampment  then,  warily  and  with 
■tealth.  The  smoke  of  its  smouldering  fires  pointed  out  the 
places,  and  warned  us  from  afar.  We  found  it  quite  deserted^ 
the  gaunt  wolf  and  coyote  slone  occupying  the  ground,  disput- 
ing with  each  other  possession  of  the  hide  and  bones  of  a  horse, 
the  debris  of  the  Indian  breakfast. 

Had  we  not  known  already,  the  trappers  could  hare  told  b> 
the  sign  of  the  camp  to  what  tribe  the  Indians  belonged. 

There  were  still  standing  the  poles  of  a  tent — oniy  one — doubt* 
less  the  lodge  of  the  head  chief.  The  poles  were  temporary 
ones — saplings,  cut  from  the  adjacent  thicket.  They  were  placed 
in  a  circle,  and  meeting  at  the  top,  were  tied  together  with  a 
piece  of  thong,  so  that  when  covered,  the  lodge  would  have 
exhibited  the  form  of  a  perfect  cone.  This  we  knew  was  the 
fashion  of  the  Comanche  tent. 

*'  Eft  hed  a  been  Kickapoo,"  said  Rube,  who  took  the  oppor 
tunity  of  displaying  his  knowledge,  '*  thu'd  a  bent  thur  poles 
inward,  so's  to  make  a  sort  o'  a  roun  top  d'ee  see,  an'  ef  H  hed  a 
been  Wacoes  or  Witcheetees  they'd  a  left  a  hole  at  the  top  to 
let  out  thur  smoke.  Dclawurs  and  Shawnee  wud  a  hed  tenta 
icst  like  whites,  but  thet  ar  ain't  thur  way  o'  makin'  a  fire.     lo 

Shawnee  fire  the  logs  wud  a  been  laid  in,  one  end  turned  in, 
and  the  tother  turned  out,  jest  like  the  star  on  a  Texan  flag,  or 
the  spokes  o'  a  wheel.  Likeways  Cherokee  an^  Choctaw  wud  ^ 
hed  regUr  tents,  but  thur  fire  wud  a  been  alser  difPrunt 
They'd  a  sot  the  logs  purallel,  side  by  side,  an'  lit  em  only  al 
OUQ  end,  an'  then  pushed  cm  up  as  fast  as  they  bum'd.    Tbat'r 
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thnr  way.  Ee  sec  these  byar  logs  is  sot  diflTriDl,  thor  lit  in  the 
middle,  an'  thet's  Kimauch  for  sartint  it  ar." 

Rabe's  knowledge  extended  farther.  The  savages  had  been 
astart  as  early  as  ourselves.  They  had  decamped  about  day- 
hght,  and  were  now  exactly  two  hours  ahead  of  us  on  the  trail 
Why  were  they  travelling  so  rapidly  f  Not  from  fear  of  pursuil 
by  an  enemy.  The  soldiers  of  Mexico — had  they  regarded  these 
— were  too  busy  with  the  Saxon  foe,  and  vice  versa.  They  could 
hardly  be  expecting  us  to  make  an  expedition  to  rob  them  of 
their  captives.  Perhaps  they  were  driving  forward  to  be  in  time 
for  the  great  herds  of  buffalo  that,  along  with  the  cold  weather, 
might  now  be  looked  for  in  the  north  of  the  Comanche  range. 
This  was  the  explanation  of  the  trappers — most  probably  the 
true  one. 

Under  the  influence  of  singular  emotions  I  rode  over  the 
ground.  There  were  other  signs  beside  those  of  the  savage  ; 
iigns  of  the  plunder  with  which  they  were  laden.  Signs  of  civili- 
zation. There  were  fragments  of  broken  cups,  and  musical 
instruments  ;  torn  leaves  of  books  ;  remnants  of  dresses,  silks 
and  velvets  ;  a  small  satin  slipper  (the  peculiar  chaussure  of  the 
Mexican  manola — upon  whoso  foot  worn?)  side  by  side  with 
a  worn-out,  mud-stained  moccasin — fit  emblems  of  savage  and 
civilized  live.  There  was  no  time  for  speculating  on  such  a 
curious  confusion.  I  was  looking  for  signs  of  her — for  traces  of 
my  betrothed.     I  cast  around  me  iuquirmg  glances. 

Where  was  it  probable  she  had  passed  the  night  ?    Where  \ 

Involuntarily  my  eyes  rested  upon  the  naked  poles — the  tent 
of  the  chief.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Who  among  all  the 
captives  like  her  ?  grandly  beautiful,  to  satisfy  the  eye  even  of  a 
savage  chieftain — grandly,  magnificently  beautiful,  how  could  she 
escape  his  notice?  There  in  his  lodge,  shrouded  under  the 
brown  skin  of  buffaloes,  under  hideous  devices — in  the  arms  of  a 
painted,  red-bedaubed  savage — his  arms,  brown  and  greasy--* 
embraced  ^-oh  I — 
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'*  Toitnj^  fellar  I  I  arn't  moeli  o'  a  «koller,  bat  Td  fitake  f 
pack  o*  beaver  plew  agia  a  plug  o'  Jeemes'  River  that  thu  hjvi 
manerscrip  war  eutended  for  yurself,  and  nobMy  else.  Tbar^i 
wriiia'  upon  it,  thet's  ciur,  an'  mightj  keu'rons  ink,  I  rcck'n,  tbet 
or.  Oncest  on  a  time  I  kud  a  read,  write  or  print  eyethur,  as 
easy  as  fallin'  off^  a  log — for  tliur  wur  a  Yankee  fellur  on  Duck 
Crick  that  kep  a  pretty  cousid'ablc  school  thur,  and  the  ole 
^>nian,  that  ur  Mrs.  Rawlins,  hed  this  child  put  thro'  a  reglar 
coorse  o*  the  Testymint.  I  remembers  readiii'  'bout  thet  ur 
cussed  nigger  as  toated  the  possible-sack — Judeas,  ef  i  recollex 
right,  wur  the  darned  raskul's  name — ef  I  kud  a  laid  claws  on 
him,  I'd  a  raised  his  har  in  the  shakin'  o'  a  goat's  tail.  Wagh  I 
thet  I  wad." 

Rube's  indignation  against  the  betrayer  having  reached  its 
climax,  brought  his  speech  to  a  termination. 

I  had  not  waited  for  its  finale.  The  object  which  he  held 
between  his  fingers  had  more  interest  for  me  than  either  the 
history  of  his  own  early  days,  or  the  story  of  the  betrayer.  It 
was  a  paper — a  note — actually  folded,  and  addressed,  **  War- 
field  I"  He  had  found  it  upon  the  grass,  close  to  where  tho 
tent  had  stood,  and  held  in  the  crotch  of  a  split  stick,  the  other 
end  of  which  was  stuck  into  the  ground. 

No  wonder  the  trapper  had  remarked  upon  the  ink.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  character  of  that  lurid  red.  Th#  writing 
was  in  blood  ! 

Hastily  unfolding  the  paper,  1  read  : 

'*  Henri !  I  am  still  safe,  but  in  dread  of  a  sad  fate — the  fate 
Df  the  poor  white  captive,  among  these  hideous  men.  Last 
Jiight  I  feared  it,  but  the  Virgin  shielded  me.  It  has  not  come. 
Oh  I  I  .Rhall  not  submit.  I  shall  die  by  my  own  hand.  A 
Birauge  aljance  has  hitherto  saved  me  from  this  horrid  outrage. 
No  1  it  was  not  chance,  but  Heaven  that  interposed.  It  is  thus  t 
Two  of  my  captors  claim  me — one  the  son  of  the  chief — t:4e 
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MLer,  the  wretch  to  whom  yon  granted  life  und  freedoa. 
Would  to  Qod  it  had  been  otherwise  I  Of  the  two,  he  of  whit« 
blood  is  the  viler  savage — bad — brutal — a  very  denioa.  Both 
took  part  in  capture  of  the  steed — therefore  both  claim  me  ai 
their  '  property.'  The  claim  is  not  yet  adjinted,  hence  have  l 
been  spared  ;  but,  alas  1  I  fear  my  hoar  is  nigh.  A  council  ii 
to  be  heid  that  will  decide  to  which  of  these  monsters  I  am  to 
be  given.  If  to  either,  it  is  a  horrid  fate  ;  if  to  neither,  a  doom 
still  more  horrible— perchance  you  know  their  cnstom.  I 
should  be  common  property — the  victim  of  ail.  Dios  de  nd 
%lma !    Never — ^never  1    ]Death — wekome  death  ! 

*'  Fear  not,  Henri,  lord  of  my  heart  i  fear  not  that  I  shaH  d»- 
honor  your  love — ^no — sacred  in  my  breast  its  purity  shaH  be 
preserved — even  a%  the  sacriliee  of  taj  life.  I  shall  bathe  It  hi 
the  bloed  of  my  heart.  Ah  me  !  my  heart  is  bleeding  now  I 
They  eome  to  drag  me  away.    Farewell  1  farewell  T 

gudi  were  the  eontente  of  the  page — the  fly  leaf  of  a  tt;n; 
missal.  Upon  the  other  side  was  a  vignette — a  picture  of 
Dolores,  the  weeping  saint  lof  Mexico  1  Had  it  been  chosen,  th4 
emblem  oould  scaree  have  been  more  appropriate. 

I  thrasi  the  red  writing  into  my  bosom,  and  without  m  siting 
to  exchange  a  word  with  my  companions,  pressed  forwaid  upot 
IbelraiL 


CHAPTER  LXXXL 

XOBB     WRITINO     IN  BID. 

t'nt  teen  followed  as  before.  I  needed  no  trackers  to  Aom 
tti^  wmy.  The  path  was  plain  as  a  driver's  foad — a  thousand 
htH-srt  had  made  theit  mark  npon  the  grontid. 

We  rode  at  a  regular  pace-^not  rapidly.    I  w»b  in  no  hurry 
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to  come  up  with  the  sayages.  I  desired  not  ta  get  sight  of 
them  before  nightfall.  It  would  be  better  not — lest  they  might 
also  get  sight  of  us. 

The  plan  I  proposed  to  myself  for  the  rescoc  of  mj  be* 
trotbed  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  day.  Darkcesa 
alone  could'  avail  me  in  carrying  it  out,  and  for  nightfall  must 
I  wait. 

We  could  easily  hare  orertaken  the  savages  before  night 
They  were  but  two  short  hoars  in  advance,  and  wonld  be 
certain,  as  is  their  custom  on  the  war-trail,  to  make  a  nooo 
halt  of  several  hours'  duration.  Even  Indian  horses  require 
to  be  rested. 

We  calculated  the  rate  at  which  they  were  travelling — how 
many  ihiles  to  the  hour  ;  the  prairie  men  coald  tell  to  a  furlong 
both  the  gait  and  the  distance.  The  tracks  of  the  poor  cap 
tives  were  still  seen  along  the  trail.  This  showed  that  the  party 
could  not  have  been  going  faster  than  a  walk. 

The  prairie-men  alleged  there  were  many  horses  without  riden 
— led  or  driven — many  mules  too — the  product  of  the  foray. 
Why  were  the  poor  captives  not  permitted  to  ride  them  ? 

Was  it  sheer  cruelty,  or  brutal  indifference,  on  the  part  of 
their  captors  ?  Did  the  inhuman  monsters  gloat  over  the  suf« 
ferings  of  these  unfortunates,  and  deny  them  even  the  alleviatioa 
of  physical  pain  ?  The  affirmative  answer  to  all  these  question 
was  probably  the  true  one — since  hardly  better — no  better  in- 
deed— is  the  behavior  of  these  savages  towards  the  women  of 
their  own  blood  and  kind — the  squaws. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  the  noble  savage,  of  the  simplicity  and 
gentkuess  of  that  condition  falsely  termed  a  state  of  nature.  It 
is  not  nature.  God  meant  not  man  to  be  a  wild  Ishroaelite  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Man  was  made  for  civilization — ^for 
Bociety,  and  only  under  its  influence  does  he  assume  the  form 
and  grace  of  true  nobility.  Leave  him  to  himself — to  the  play 
3f  bis  instincts — to  the  indulgence  of  evil  impulses,  and 
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becomes  a  brute — a  beast  of  prej.  Even  worse,  for  wolf  aid 
tiger  geutly  consort  with  their  kind,  and  still  more  gently  with 
their  family.  They  feel  the  tenderness  of  a  family  tie.  Where 
is  the  lavage  upon  all  the  earth  who  does  not  osurp  dominion-^ 
who  does  not  practise  the  meanest  tyranny  on  his  weaker 
mate  7  Where  can  you  find  him  ?  Not  on  the  blood-stained 
Karroos  of  Africa — not  upon  the  forest  plains  of  the  Amazon — 
not  by  the  icy  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sear— certainly  not  on  the 
prairie  of  North  America. 

No  man  can  be  noble  who  would,  in  wrath,  lay  his  finger  upon 
Weaker  woman  ;  talk  not  then  of  the  noble  savage — fiuicj  of 
Ifoets — myth  of  romance  I 

The  tracks  of  riderless  horses,  the  footsteps  of  walking  women, 
tender  girls  and  children,  upon  that  tiresome  trail,  had  for  me  a 
cruel  significance — ^those  slende  tiny  tracks  of  pretty  feet — 
pobres  nihos  ! 

There  was  one  that  fixed  my  attention  more  than  the  rest 
Every  now  and  then  my  eyes  were  upon  it.  I  fancied  I  could 
dencify  it.  It  was  exactly  the  fdze.  I  thought.  The  perfect 
symmetry  and  configuration — ^the  ovai  curve  of  the  heel — high 
iostep— the  row  of  small  graduated  globes,  made  by  the  impres 
sion  of  the  toes — the  smooth  surface  left  by  the  imprint  of  the 
delicate  epidermis — all  these  points  seemed  to  characterize  the 
footprints  of  a  lady. 

Surely  it  could  not  be  hers  7  Surely  she  would  not  be  toiling 
along  that  weary  track  7  Cruel  as  were  the  hearts  of  her  cap- 
torn — ^brutal  as  were  their  natures,  surely  they  would  not  inflict 
this  unnecessery  pain.  Beauty  like  hers  should  command  kind 
treatment — should  inspire  compassion  even  in  the  breast  of  a 
lavage  I     Alas  I  I  deemed  it  doubtful. 

We  rode  slowly  on,  not  desirous  of  overtaking  the  foe,  we 
were  allowing  them  time  to  depart  from  their  noon  resting-place. 
We  might  as  well  have  stopped  for  a  while,  but  I  could  not 
inbmil  *o  the  repose  of  a  halt.     Motion,  however  slow,  a|^ 

18 
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peared  progress  ;  and  in  some  measare  hindered  me  from  direll* 
log  upon  thought,  that  only  prodaced  oseless  pain. 

Notwithstanding  the  incombrauce  of  their  spoils,  the  IndHiM 
mast  hare  been  trarelling  faster  than  we.  Thej  had  no  fear  of 
foes  to  retard  them,  nanght  to  require  either  spies  or  cantloi 
They  were  now  in  their  own  country,  in  the  very  heart  ot  the 
Comanche  range,  and  in  dread  of  no  enemy.  They  were  moTing 
fresher,  and  withont  fear.  We  on  the  contrary  had  to  keep  oar 
icouts  in  the  adyance.  E?ery  bend  of  the  road  had  to  be  re* 
conuoitred  by  them,  e?ery  bash  examined,  every  swell  of  th« 
ground  approached  with  extreme  care  and  watchfulness. 

These  manoeuvres  occupied  time,  and  we  moved  slowly 
enough. 

It  was  after  midday  when  we  arrived  at  the  noon  camp  of  tin 
savages.  They  had  kindled  fires  and  cooked  flesh.  The  smoke, 
as  before,  warned  us,  and  approaching  under  cover,  we  perceived 
that  they  were  gone.  The  bones,  clean-picked,  were  eaaly  iden 
tified,  and  told  that  the  midday  meal  had  made  no  change  in 
the  diet  of  these  hippophagists,  dinner  and  difebner  had  been 
alike  drawn  from  the  same  larder. 

Again  I  searched  the  ground  ;  but  as  before,  the  ey^  of  tiie 
trapper  proved  better  than  mine. 

"  Hyur's  a  other  billet  dux,  young  fellar/'  said  be,  handing 
me  the  paper. 

Another  leaf  from  the  missal ! 

I  seized  it  eagerly-  -eagerly  I  devoured  Its  contents.  Thif 
time  they  were  more  brief : 

"  Once  mare  I  open  my  veins.  TTie  council  meets  tonight,  A 
a  few  hours  it  will  be  decided  whose  property  1  am — whose  slaviB-^^ 

whose Sanlisima  Maria  !  1  cannot  write  the  word.  I  shall  at' 

tempt  to  escape.  They  leave  my  hands  free^  but  my  limbs  are  tight 
hound  with  thongs.  I  hare  tried  to  n/ndo  my  fastefiiifig,  but  canmA. 
Oh,  if  I  had  but  a  knije     Ikfiow  where  one  is  kept — a  keen  Uadt 
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/  may  contrive  to  seize  ii,  but  it  mwst  he  in  the  last  moment"  -il 
wiU  not  do  to  faU.  Henriy  I  am  firm  and  r^^olule,  I  do  ro$ 
wield  to  despair,  one  way  or  other,     1  shall  free  myself  from  iki 

hideous  emhrace  of They  come — the  villain  'waUkes  me  !    / 

must " 

The  writing  ended  abruptlj.  Her  jailers  had  interruptdi 
her  The  paper  had  evidently  been  concealed  from  them  in 
haste.  It  had  been  gaddeulj  crompled  ap  and  flung  npon  the 
grass,  for  so  was  it  when  found.  *         *        *    .     *        * 

We  remained  for  a  while  npon  the  spot  to  rest  and  refresk 
our  horses.  The  poor  brutes  needed  both.  There  was  water 
at  the  place,  and  that  might  not  be  met  with  again. 

The  sun  was  far  down  when  we  resumed  our  march— oar  last 
march  along  the  war-trail. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

AN  INJUN  ON  THE  BACK  TRACK. 

Wk  had  adranced  about  a  mile  farther  when  our  scouts,  who, 
as  usnal,  had  gone  forward  to  reconnoitre,  having  ascended  a 
swell  of  the  prairie,  were  observed  crouching  behind  some  bushel 
that  grew  upon  its  crest.  We  all  drew  bridle  to  await  the 
result  of  their  reconnoissance.  The  peculiar  attitude  in  which 
they  had  placed  themselves,  the  apparent  earnestness  with 
which  they  glanced  over  the  bushes,  led  us  to  believe  that  some 
object  was  before  their  eyes  of  more  than  common  interest. 

So  it  proved.  We  had  scarcely  halted,  when  they  were  seen 
to  retire  suddenly  from  the  bushes,  and  rising  erect,  run  at  full 
speed  back  down  the  hill — at  the  same  time  making  signals  to 
«i  to  conceal  both  ourselves  and  our  horses. 

Fortunately,  there  was  timber  near,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  wt 
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bad  all  ridden  into  it,  taking  the  horses  of  the  trappers  alooi 
with  as. 

The  decli?ity  tf  the  hill  enabled  the  scouts  to  run  with  swift 
Qcss  ;  and  they  were  among  the  trees  almost  as  soon  as  we. 

"  What  is  it  V^  inquired  several  in  a  breath. 

"  lujun  on  the  back  track,"  replied  the  panting  trappers. 

''  Indians  ! — ^how  many  of  themf  naturally  asked  one  of  the 
rangers. 

"Who  sayed  Injuns?  I  sayed  a  Injun/'  sharply  retorted 
Rube.  '*  Dam  yur  palaver  1  thur's  no  time  fur  yur  waggon. 
Git  yur  rope  ready,  Bill — 'ee  durned  greenhorns,  keep  down 
yur  guns — shootin'  wont  do  hyur — ^yu'd  hev  the  hul  gang  badk 
in  the  flappin'  o'  a  beaver's  tail.  Let  Bill  rope  the  niggur  an' 
the  joung  fellur  hyur — he  knows  how — an'  ef  both  shed  miss 
'im,  I  aint  a  gwine.  'Ee  hear  me,  fellurs  ? — don't  ne'er  a  one  6* 
ve  fire— ^f  a  gun  ur  wanted,  Targuts  '11  be  surficient,  I  guess — 
but  for  yur  lives  don't  a  fire  them  ur  blunderbusses  o'  yourn  till 
I  miss — they'd  be  heerd  ten  mile  off.  Ready  ur  yur  rope,  Billee? 
you,  young  fellur  ?  All  right,  miud  your  eyes  both,  and  snare 
the  durned  niggur  like  a  swamp  rabbit.  Yanner  he  comes,  by 
thp  jumpin'  Geehosophat  I" 

The  pithy  chapter  of  instructions  above  detailed,  was  deliv* 
cred  in  far  less  time  than  it  may  take  to  read  it  The  speaker 
never  paused  till  he  had  uttered  the  final  emphatic  shibboleth, 
iv'hich  was  one  of  his  favorite  phrases  of  embellishment. 

At  the  same  instant,  I  saw  just  appearing  above  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  savage.  In  a  f^w 
lecoiids  more,  the  body  was  in  sight,  and  then  thighs  and  legs, 
with  a  large  piebald  mustang  between  them.  I  need  scarcely 
fidd,  that  the  horse  was  going  at  a  gallop.  It  is  a  rare  sight 
when  a  horse-Indian  rides  any  other  gait. 

There  was  only  one.  The  scouts  were  sure  of  this.  Beyond 
the  8wcll  stretched  an  open  prairie,  and  if  the  Indian  had  had  com 
pan  ions  or  followers,  they  would  have  been  seen.     He  was  alone 
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What  had  brought  him  back  apon  the  trail  7  Was  lie  apoD 
the  scout  ?  No — he  was  riding  without  thought,  and  without 
precaution.  A  scout  lYouId  have  acted  otherwise.  He  might 
have  been  a  messenger,  but  whither  bound  ?  Surely  the  Indiunt 
had  left  no  party  in  our  rear  I 

Quick  these  inquiries  passed  among  us,  from  month  to  mouthy 
and  quick  conjectures  were  offered  in  answer.  The  Yoyagear 
gave  the  most  probable  solution. 

**  Pe  gar  I  he  go  back  for  ze  sheel.'' 

"Shield  I  what  shield?" 

"Ah  1  you  no  see  'im.  I  see  'im  wis  me  eyes — he  vas  cachd 
dans  les  herbes — von  large  sheel — bouclier  tres  gros — ^fabriqud 
from  ze  peau  of  de  buffle,  ze  parfieche,  et  garni  avec  les  scalps, 
— frais  et  sanglants — scalps  Mexicains.     Mon  dieu  I" 

The  explanation  was  understood.  Le  Blanc  had  observed  a 
ehield  among  the  bushes  where  we  had  halted,  like  enough  left 
behind  by  some  of  the  braves.  It  was  garnished  with  scalps — 
fresh  Mexican  scalps — like  enough  the  Indian  had  forgotten 
both  his  armor  and  his  trophies.  He  was  on  his  way  to  recover 
them.    Like  enough. 

There  was  no  time  either  for  farther  talk  or  conjecture.  The 
red  horseman  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  in  ten  seconds 
more  he  would  be  lazoed  or  shot. 

Garey  and  I  placed  ourselves  on  opposite  sides  of  i\to  path — 
both  with  our  lazoes  coiled  and  ready.  The  trapper  was  an 
adept  in  the  use  of  this  singular  weapon,  and  I  too  understood 
Bomething  of  its  manige.  The  trees  were  somewhat  in  oar  way, 
•nd  would  have  prevented  the  proper  winding  of  it,  but  it  was 
Cur  intention  to  spur  clear  of  the  timber,  the  moment  the  Indian 
came  within  range,  and  "  rope  "  him  on  the  run. 

Rube  crouched  behind  Garey,  rifle  in  hand,  and  the  rangerg 
were  also  ready  in  case  both  the  lazoes  and  Rubers  rifle  should 
"liss. 

It  would  not  do  to  let  the  Indian  either  go  on  or  go  back 
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Ill  either  case  be  would  report  us.  Should  he  pass  the  tpot 
where  wo  were,  he  wcald  observe  oar  tracks  io  a  muute's  time^ 
evea  amidst  the  thousands  of  others,  aud  would  be  certain  to 
return  by  another  route.  Should  he  escape  from  us  and  galk^ 
back,  still  worse.  He  must  not  be  permitted  either  to  go  o» 
or  go  back.     He  must  be  captured  or  killed  I 

For  my  part,  I  desired  that  the  former  should  be  his  destinj. 
I  had  no  feeling  of  revenge  to  gratify  by  taking  the  life  of  tbia 
red  man,  and  had  his  capture  not  been  absolutely  necessary  to 
our  own  safety,  I  bhould  willingly  have  let  him  come  and  go  as 
he  listed. 

Some  of  my  comrades  were  actuated  by  different  motives ; 
killing  a  Comanche  Indian  was,  in  their  creed,  no  greater  crime 
than  killing  a  wolf,  a  panther,  or  a  grizzly  bear  ;  and  it  was  not 
from  any  motives  of  mercy  that  the  trapper  had  cautioned 
others  to  hold  their  fire.  Prudence  alone  directed  the  advice^ 
The  reports  of  the  guns  might  be  heard. 

Through  the  leaves  I  looked  npon  the  savage  as  he  ad* 
vanced.  A  fine  looking  fellow  he  was,  and  no  doubt  one  of  the 
first  warriors  of  his  tribe.  What  his  face  was  I  could  not  see, 
for  the  war  paint  disfigured  it  with  hideous  devices ;  but  bis 
body  was  large,  his  chest  broad  and  full,  his  limbs  symmetrical, 
and  well  turned  to  the  very  toes.  He  sat  his  horse  like  a  Ocn« 
taur. 

I  had  no  opportunity  for  prolonged  observation.  Without 
hesitating,  the  Indian  galloped  up. 

I  sprung  ray  horse  clear  of  the  timber.  I  wound  the  laao 
round  my  head,  and  hurled  it  towards  the  savage.  1  saw  the 
noose  settling  over  his  shoulders,  even  down  to  his  hips. 

I  spurred  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  felt  the  quick  jerk, 
and  the  taut  rope  told  me  I  had  secured  the  victim. 

I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  glanced  back.  I  saw  the  rope  of 
Oarey  around  the  neck  of  the  Indian's  mustang,  tightened  and 
holding  him  fast.     Horse  and  horseman — both  were  ours  I 
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OAPTVRINO     A     OOMAKOHB 

TtaE  sayage  did  not  yield  himself  up  without  resistauce.  R^ 
listaDce  with  an  Indian  is  instinctive,  as  with  a  wild  animal 
He  flung  himself  from  his  horse,  and  drawing  his  knife,  with  a 
lingle  cut  severed  the  thong  that  bound  him. 

In  another  instant  he  would  have  been  off  among  the  bushes, 
but  before  he  could  move  from  the  spot,  half  a  dozen  strong 
arms  were  around  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  and  the 
dangerous  thrusts  of  his  long  Spanish  knife,  he  was  "  choked  " 
down  and  held  fast. 

Mj  followers  were  for  making  short  work  with  him.  More 
than  one  had  bared  their  blades  to  finish  him  upon  the  spot — 
and  would  have  done  so  had  I  not  interfered.  I  was  averse  to 
spilling  his  blood,  and  at  mj  command^  or  entreaty,  his  life  was 
spared. 

To  prevent  him  from  giving  us  farther  trouble,  however,  we 
tied  him  to  a  tree,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  couJd  not  possibly 
free  himself. 

The  mode  of  securing  him  was  suggested  by  Stanfleld,  the 
backwoodsman  It  was  simple  and  safe.  A  tree  was  chosen 
whose  trunk  was  large  enough  to  fill  the  embrace  of  the  savage, 
80  that  the  ends  of  his  fingers  scarce  met  when  his  arms  were 
drawn  to  their  full  stretch  around  it ;  upon  his  wrists  thongs  of 
raw  hide  were  firmly  knotted,  and  then  tied  together  Hii 
ankles  were  also  bound  by  similar  cords,  the  ends  of  which  were 
Itakcd,  so  as  to  hinder  him  from  worming  around  the  tree,  and 
perchance  wearing  off  his  fastenings,  or  chafing  them  so  thai 
they  might  break. 
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The  ligature  was  perfect.  The  most  expert  jail-breaker  coald 
Dot  have  freed  himself  from  such  a  biuding. 

It  was  our  intention  to  leave  him  thus,  and  perhaps  set  hiia 
free  upon  our  retorn,  if  we  should  return  bj  that  way— ^  doubt 
ful  hypothesis. 

I  thought  not  at  the  time  of  the  cruelty  we  were  committing. 
We  had  spared  the  Indian's  life — a  mercy  at  the  moment,  and 
1  was  too  much  concerned  about  the  future  of  others  to  waitte 
reflection  on  his.  We  had  taken  the  precaution  to  place  him  at 
some  distance  from  the  trail.  Others  of  his  party  might  come 
after  and  discover  him  soon  enough  to  interfere  with  our  plans. 
His  prison  had  been  chosen  far  off  in  the  depth  of  the  woods. 
Even  his  shouts  could  not  have  been  heard  by  any  one  passing 
along  the  trail. 

He  was  not  to  be  left  entirely  alone.  A  horse  was  to  be  his 
companion — not  his  own,  for  one  of  the  rangers  had  fancied  an 
exchange.  Stanfield,  not  well  mounted,  proposed  a  **  swap,''  aa 
he  jocosely  termed  it,  to  which  the  savage  had  no  alternative 
but  consent;  and  the  Ken tuckian,  having  "hitched"  his  worn 
out  nag  to  a  tree,  led  off  the  skew-bald  mustang  in  triumph, 
declaring  that  he  was  now  "  squar  wi'  the  Indyens."  Stanfield 
would  have  liked  it  better  had  the  ''  swap  "  been  made  with  tha 
renegade  who  had  robbed  him. 

We  were  about  to  leave  the  place  and  move  on,  when  a  bright 
idea  suddenly  came  into  my  head.  It  occurred  to  me  that  1, 
too,  might  effect  a  profitable  exchange  with  our  new-made  cap 
tive — a  swap,  not  of  horses,  but  of  men — in  short,  an  exchange 
of  persons— of  identities  ! 

In  truth,  a  bright  idea  it  was,  and  one  that  promised  well. 

I  have  said  that  I  had  already  conceived  a  plan  for  the  ro» 
fcue  of  my  betrothed.  I  had  done  so  during  the  night,  and  aU 
along  the  route  in  my  mind  I  had  been  maturing  it. 

The  incident  that  had  just  transpired  had  given  rise  to  a  host 
of  new  ideas-  one  above  all  that  promised  to  aid  mo  in  faciiitat 
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iDg  the  cxecutioQ  of  my  design.  The  caplnre  of  the  savage, 
which  had  at  first  given  me  nneasiness,  I  now  regarded  in  a  very 
different  light — as  ^  fortunate  circumstance.  I  could  iiot  help 
thinking  that  I  recognized  in  it  the  finger  of  Providence,  and  tho 
thought  inspired  me  with  hope     I  felt  that  I  was  not  forsaken 

The  pian  I  had  proposed  to  myself  was  simple  enongh.  It  - 
would  require  more  of  courage  than  stratagem;  but  to  the  for- 
iner  I  was  snflRciently  nerved  by  the  desperate  circumstances  in 
which  we  had  become  involved.  I  proposed  to  enter  the  I&dian 
camp  in  the  night — of  course  by  stealth  and  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness— to  find  the  captive,  set  her  Innbs  free,  and  then  trust  to 
chance  for  the  after  escape  of  both  of  us. 

if  once  inside  the  encampment,  and  within  reach  of  herf  a 
sudden  oouf  might  accomplish  all  this.  Success  was  not  beyond 
possibility,  nor  probability  neither — and  the  circamstanees  ad- 
mitted of  no  plan  that  promised  so  fairly. 

To  have  attempted  fight  with  my  few  followers  against  such 
a  host— to  have  attacked  the  Indian  camp,  even  under  the  ad- 
vantage ti  an  alarm — -would  have  been  sheer  madness.  It  must 
have  resulted  not  only  in  my  own  immediate  defeat,  but  would 
have  destroyed  our  last  chance  of  rescuing  the  captive.  The 
aavages  once  alarmed  and  warned,  could  never  be  approached 
again.    Isolina  would  be  lost  for  ever. 

My  followers  agreed  with  me  upon  the  imprudence  of  an 
Attack.  Folly  they  termed  it;  not  from  any  motives  of  fear: 
they  were  willing  to  risk  all,  and  had  I  so  ordered,  would  have 
charged  with  me,  rifie  in  hand,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  ene- 
my's lines.  I  knew  they  would,  every  man  of  them  Even  the 
"voyageur,  the  least  brave  of  my  party,  would  not  have  fliached, 
for  in  the  midst  of  brave  men,  cowards  cease  to  be. 

But  such  a  course  would  indeed  have  been  folly — madness 
we  thought  not  of  adopting  it;  all  approved  of  the  plar  I  had 
formed,  and  what  1  had  already  sel  before  them  as  we  tarried 
b?  the  Qoon  halting-place. 

18* 
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Several  bad  TolaDteered  to  be  my  c<HBpQiii<m8-<  to  Tv&tan 
along  with  me  into  the  camp  of  the  sayages,  to  share  with  bm 
*.be  extreme  of  the  danger;  bat  for  seyeral  reasons  I  was  deter* 
mined  to  go  alone.  Sboald  ereo  one  of  them  be  along  with  me^ 
I  saw  it  would  double  the  risk  of  detection.  Stratagem,  not 
ftrength,  was  needed;  and  speed  in  the  laat  moments  woaki  b€ 
worth  both. 

Qf  course  I  did  not  expect  to  get  the  captive  dear  withoat 
being  observed  and  porsaed.  That  would  have  been  preposter- 
ous. She  would  be  too  weU  watched  by  savages — not  only  bf 
ber  jailers,  but  by  the  jealous  eyes  of  those  rival  daimauts  of 
ber  body. 

.  No,  on  the  contrary  I  anticipated  pursuit — close  and  eager; 
it  might  be  strife;  but  I  trusted'  to  my  own  swiftness  of  foot, 
nod  to  hers — for  well  knew  I  the  bold  heart  and  free  limb-— it 
was  no  helpless  burden  I  should  have  to  bring  away. 

I  trusted  to  my  being  able  to  baffle  their  pursuit — to  keep 
them  back  while  she  ran  forward.  For  that  purpose  I  should 
have  with  me  my  knife  and  revolvers.  I  trusted  to  these,  and 
much  to  chance,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say^  to  Qod.  Mj 
cause  was  good — my  heart  firm  and  hopeful. 

Other  precautions  I  intended  to  take.  Horses  ready,  as  near 
«is  they  might  be  brought — men  also  ready  seated  iu  their  Ba(^ 
dies,  rifle  in  hand,  ready  for  fight  or  flight 

Such  was  the  esterprise  upon  which  I  was  resolved.  Sbocm 
or  deftlh  the  isso*.    If  not  successful,  I  cared  not  to  sue vin  i|» 
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CHAPTER     LXXXIV 

**PAINnNa  INJUN." 

WiTBALy  I  wkB  not  reckless.  If  not  sanguine,  I  was  far  from 
descrandent ;  and  as  I  continued  to  dwell  upon  it,  the  prospect 
leemed  to  brighten,  and  success  became  less  problematical. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  I  would  ha?e  to  encounter,  would 
be  getting  into  the  camp.  Once  inside  the  lines — that  is,  among 
the  camp-fires  and  tents,  if  there  should  be  any — I  would  h$ 
comparatiTely  safe.  This  I  knew  from  experience;  for  it  would 
not  be  my  first  visit  to  an  encampment  of  prairie  Indians.  Even 
in  the  midst,  mingling  with  the  savages  themselves,  and  under 
the  light  of  their  glowing  fires,  I  should  be  less  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  detection  than  while  attempting  to  cross  their  lines. 
First,  there  might  be  out-lying  pickets;  then,  within  these,  the 
borse-guards;  and  within  these  again,  the  horses  themselves  ! 

You  may  smile,  when  I  assert  that  the  last  was  to  me  a  source 
of  apprehension  as  great  as'  either  of  the  others.  An  Indian 
horse  is  a  sentinel  not  to  be  despised.  He  is  as  much  the 
enemy  of  the  white  man  as  his  master ;  and,  partly  from  fear 
and  partly  from  actual  antipathy,  he  will  not  permit  the  former 
to  approach  him.  The  human  watcher  may  be  negligent — may 
sleep  upon  his  post — the  mustang  never^  The  smell  of  a  white 
man.  or  the  sight  of  a  skulking  form,  will  caase  him  to  snort  and 
aeigh — so  that  a  whole  camp  will  either  be  stampeded  or  put 
upon  the  alert  in  a  few  minutes.  Many  a  well^lanned  attack 
has  been  defeated  by  the  warning  snort  of  the  sentinel-horse. 

It  is  not  that  the  prairie-horse  feels  any  peculiar  attachmeul 
for  thf)  Indian.    Strange  if  he  did — since  tyrant  more  cruel  tfO 
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the  equine  race  does  not  exist — no  driyer  more  serere,  no  rider 
more  hard,  than  a  horse  Indian.  It  is  simply  the  faithful  nesi 
which  the  noble  animal  exhibits  for  his  companion  and  master, 
with  the  instinct  which  tells  him  when  that  master  is  menaced 
by  danger.  He  will  do  the  same  serrice  for  a  white  as  for  a  red 
man;  and  often  does  the  weary  trapper  take  his  lone  rest,  with 
full  confidence  that  the  yigil  will  be  faithfully  kept  by  his  horse 

Had  there  been  dogs  in  the  Indian  camp,  my  apprehensiona 
would  hare  been  still  more  acnte;  the  danger  would  have  beeo 
more  than  doubled.  Even  within  the  lines  these  cunning  brutes 
would  have  known  me  as  an  enemy.  The  disguise  of  garments 
would  not  avail.  By  the  scent,  an  Indian  dog  can  at  once  tell 
the  white  from  the  red  man,  and  they  appear  to  hold  a  real 
antipathy  against  the  race  of  the  Saxon.  Even  in  time  of 
truce,  a  white  man  entering  an  Indian  camp  can  scarce  be  pro- 
tected from  the  wolfish  pack. 

I  knew  there  were  no  dogs — we  saw  tracks  of  none.  The 
Indians  had  been  on  the  war-trail,  and  when  they  proceed  ob 
these  grand  expeditions,  their  dogs,  like  their  women,  are  left 
"  at  home.''  I  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  such  was  (heir 
custom. 

Of  course,  it  was  my  intertion  to  go  disguised.  It  would 
have  been  madness  to  have  gone  otherwise.  In  the  darkest 
night  my  uniform  would  have  betrayed  me;  necessarily,  in  my 
search  for  the  captive  I  should  be  led  within  the  light  of  the 
fires. 

It  was  my  design,  therefore,  to  counterfeit  the  Indian  costoine, 
and  how  to  do  this  had  been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  my 
eflections.  I  had  been  congratulating  myself  on  the  possessioc 
of  the  buffalo-robe.  That  would  go  far  towards  the  disguise; 
but  other  articles  were  wanting  to  complete  my  costume.  The 
leggings  and  moccassins ;  the  plumed  head-dress  and  neck  ornar 
ments;  the  long,  straggling  locks;  the  bronze  complexion  of 
arms  and  breast;  the  piebald  face  of  chalk,  "harcoal,  and  ver 
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milion — where  were  all  these  to  be  obtained  7    Thet  j  ^as  nt 
eostuwierie  in  the  desert. 

In  the  moment  of  excitement  that  succeeded  .he  capture  ol 
the  sayage,  I  had  been  thinking  of  other  things.  It  was  only 
when  we  were  about  to  part  from  him  that  the  idea  jumped  into 
xnj  mind — that  bright  idea  I — that  he  could  furnish  me — the 
rery  man. 

I  turned  bajk  to  reconnoitre  his  person.  Dismounting,  I 
scanned  him  from  head  to  foot.  With  delight  my  eyes  rested 
opoc  his  buckskin  leggings — bis  bead-embroidered  moccasins — 
his  pendent  collar  of  javali  tusks — his  eagle  plumes,  stained  red — 
and  the  ample  robe  of  jaguar-skins  that  draped  his  back — all 
pleased  me  much. 

But  that  we  were  bent  on  an  errand  of  peril,  the  last  would 
not  have  been  left  there.  My  followers  had  eyed  it  with  avidity, 
and  more  than  one  of  them  had  been  desirous  of  removing  it ; 
but  proximate  peril  had  damped  the  ardor  for  spoil,  and  the 
splendid  robe  had  been  permitted  to  remain,  where  so  gracefully 
it  hnng,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  savage.  It  soon  replaced 
the  buffalo-robe  upon  mine.  My  boots  were  cast  aside,  and 
my  legs  encased  in  the  scalp-fringed  leggings ;  my  hips  were 
swathed  in  the  leathern  *'  breech-clout,"  and  my  feet  thrust 
into  the  foot-gear  of  the  Comanche,  which,  by  good  fortune, 
Gited  to  a  hair. 

There  was  yet  much  required  to  make  mo  an  Indian.  Coman 
clitrs  upon  the  war-trail  go  naked  from  the  waist  upward.  Tb« 
tunic  shirt  is  only  worn  upon  the  hunt,  or  on  ordinary  occasions. 
I  i  »w  IK  as  I  to  counterfeit  the  copper  skin  ?  the  bronze^  armi 
^.11 1  shoulders — the  mottled  breast — the  face  of  red,  and  white, 
111  i  black  ?  Paint  only  could  aid  me,  and  where  was  paint  to 
b(  procured  ?  The  black  we  could  imitate  with  gunpowder, 
but 

**  Wagh  I"  ejaculated  Rube,  who  was  seen  holding  in  bii 
hands  a  wolfskin,  prettily  trimmed  and  garnished  with  quilli 
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and  l)ead8.  *   tt  was  the  medicine-bag  of  the  Indian.    "  Wagh 
1  tliort  we'd  find  the  meteerils  in  the  niggar's  possibie-sack  , 
hjnr  they  be." 

Kube  had  dived  his  hand  to  the  bottom  of  the  embroidered 
bag  ;  and,  while  speaking,  drew  it  trtumphantlj  forth.  Several 
little  leathern  packets  appeared  between  his  fingers,  which,  from 
their  stained  outsides,  evidently  contained  pigments  of  rarions 
colors,  while  a  small,  shining  object  in  their  midst  proved,  on 
closer  inspection,  to  be  a  looking-glass  I 

Neither  the  trapper  nor  myself  were  astonished  at  finding 
these  odd  "  notions"  in  such  a  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
natural  we  should  have  looked  for  them.  Seldom  in  peace,  bat 
sever  in  time  of  war,  does  the  ladian  ride  abroad  without  his 
rouge  and  his  mirror  I 

The  colors  were  of  the  right  sort,  and  corresponded  exactly 
with  those  that  glistened  upon  the  skin  of  the  captive  warrior. 

Under  the  keen  edge  of  a  bowie,  my  moustache  came  off  in  a 
twinkling.  A  little  grease  was  procured  ;  the  paints  were 
mixed  ;  and  placing  myself  side  by  side  with  the  Indian,  I  stood 
for  his  portrait.  Rube  was  the  painter  ;  a  piece  of  soft  buck- 
skin his  brush  ;  the  broad  palm  of  Garey  his  palette. 

The  operation  did  not  last  a  groat  while.  In  twenty  minntes 
it  was  all  over,  and  the  Indian  brave  and  I  appeared  the  exact 
counterpart  of  each  other.  Streak  by  streak,  and  spot  by  spot, 
had  the  old  trapper  imitated  those  hideous  hieroglyphics,  even  to 
the  red  hand  upon  the  breast,  and  the  cross  upon  the  brow.  In 
horrid  aspect,  the  copy  qnite  equalled  the  original. 

One  thing  was  still  lacking — an  important  element  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  disguise.  I  wanted  the  long,  snaky,  black 
tr'\<ses  that  adorned  the  head  of  the  Comanche. 

The  want  was  soon  supplied.  Again  the  bowie-blade  was 
called  upon  to  serve  as  scissors;  and  with  Garey  to  perform  the 
tousorial  feat,  the  ehevelure  of  the  Indian  was  shorn  of  Its  flow 
iug  glories. 
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The  savage  wiiiced  as  the  keen  blade  glistened  aroand  his 
brow.  He  had  no  other  thought  than  that  he  was  aboat  to  be 
scalped  alive  I 

"  Taint  the  way  Fd  raise  his  har,  the  iod  rotted  niggar ! 
Fetch  the  bide  along  wi'  i%,  Bill  I  itil  save  bother  ;  ee'U  he?  to 
make  a  wig  ef  'ee  don't    Skin  'im,  dnrn  'im  I'' 

Of  course,  Qarey  did  not  g^ve  heed  to  the  eroel  counsel,  which 
he  knew  was  not  meant  for  earnest. 

A  rude  '* scratch"  was  soon  constructed,  and,  being  placed 
upon  my  head,  was  attached  to  my  own  waving  locks.  Fortu- 
nately, these  were  of  a  dark  color,  and  the  hue  corresponded. 

I  fancied  I  saw  the  Indian  smile,  when  ^  perceived  the  use 
we  were  making  of  his  splendid  tresses.  It  was  a  grim  smile, 
however;  and  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last,  neither  word 
nor  ejaculation  escaped  from  his  lips. 

Even  I  was  forced  to  smile.  I  could  not  restrain  myself.  The 
ddd  travesty  in  which  we  were  engaged,  the  strange  commingling 
of  the  comic  and  serious  in  the  act,  and,  above  all,  the  ludicrous 
look  of  the  captive  Indian  after  they  had  close  cropped  him,  was 
enough  to  make  a  stone  smile.  My  comrades  could  not  restrain 
themselves,  but  laughed  outright. 

The  plume-bonnet  was  now  placed  on  my  head.  It  was  fortu^ 
late  the  brave  had  one — for  this  magnificent  headdress  is  rarely 
worn  on  a  war-expedition — fortunate,  for  it  aided  materially  iu 
ooncealing  the  counterfeit.  The  false  hair  could  hardly  have 
been  detected,  even  under  the  light  of  day. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  done.  The  painter,  hair-dresser, 
and  costumier  had  performed  their  several  offices.  I  was  read] 
frir  the  mvp^^erade. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXT. 

IHB    LiltT    H0UB8    ON     THI    7lli.1L. 

MoiiK  cftatioasly  than  eyer,  we  now  crept  altnig  the  trail-  ad* 
▼anctiig  odIj  after  the  grooad  had  beeo  thorooghlj  '^qttartered'' 
by  the  scoots.  Time  was  of  the  least  conseqaence.  The  firesh 
BigQ  of  the  Indians  told  as  they  were  bat  a  short  way  ahead  of 
us.     We  coald  haye  ridden  within  sight  of  them  at  any  moment. 

We  did  not  wish  to  set  eyes  npon  them  before  sunset.  It 
coald  be  no  advantage  to  overtake  them  on  the  march — but  the 
contrary.  8ome  lagging  Indian  might  be  found  in  the  rear  of 
the  band  ;  we  might  come  in  contact  with  him,  and  thas  defeat 
all  onr  designs. 

We  hung  back,  therefore,  allowing  time  for  the  savages  U 
pitch  their  camp,  and  for  the  stragglers  to  get  into  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  no  desire  to  ojrrive  late.  The  couu 
cil  was  to  be  held  that  night — so  she  had  learned — and  aftec 
the  conncil  must  come  the  crisis.     I  must  be  in  time  for  both. 

At  what  hour  would  the  council  take  place  ?  It  might  be 
just  after  they  had  halted. 

The  son  of  a  chief,  and  a  chief  himself — for  the  white  renegade 
was  a  leader  of  red  men — a  question  between  two  such  jnon 
would  not  remain  long  undecided.  And  a  question  of  so  much 
importance — involving  such  consequences — property  in  body  and 
Botil — possession  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  word  I 

Oh  !  I  wondered,  could  these  hideous  ochre-st.iined,  grease- 
bedaubed  brutes,  appreciate  that  peerless  beauty  ?  Impc^ible, 
I  thought.  The  delicate  lines  of  her  loveliness  wonld  be  lost 
ipou  their  gross  eyes  and  coarse  sensual  hearts.     That  pearl 
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beyood  price — paste  would  have  satisfied  them  as  well — thej 
coald  not  distinguish  the  diamond  from  common  glass. 

And  jet  the  Comanche  is  not  without  love-craft.     Ooarse  at 
might  be  the  passion,  thej  must  have  loved  her — both  must 
ave  loved  her — red  savage  and  white  savage. 

For  this  very  reason  the  "  trial"  would  not  be  delayed.  The 
question  would  be  speedily  decided,  so  that  the  quarrel  of  the 
chiefs  might  be  brought  to  an  end.  For  this  very  reason  the 
crisk  might  be  hastened,  the  council  take  place  at  an  early 
hour  ;  for  this  very  reason  I,  too,  must  needs  be  upon  the  spot 
at  an  early  hour. 

It  was  my  aim  to  arrive  within  sight  of  the  Indian  encamp- 
ment just  before  night — in  the  twilight,  if  possible — that  we 
might  be  able  to  make  recognizance  of  the  ground  before  dark 
ness  would  eover  it  from  our  view.  We  were  desirous  of  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  the  lay  of  the  surrounding  country  as 
well,  so  that  in  the  event  of  our  escape,  we  should  know  which 
was  the  best  direction  to  take. 

We  timed  our  advance  by  the  sign  upon  the  trail.  The  keen 
scouts  could  tell  almost  to  a  minute  when  the  latest  tracks  were 
made,  and  by  this  we  were  guided.  Both  glided  silently  along 
their  eyes  constantly  and  earnestly  turned  upon  the  ground. 

Mine  were  more  anxiously  bent  upon  the  sky.  From  that 
quarter  I  most  feared  an  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  my  pn^ 
pose. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  my  desires.  How  different  are 
Ihey  from  those  of  the  preceding  night  The  very  same  aspect 
of  the  heavens  that  had  hitherto  chagrined  and  baffled  me,  would 
low  have  been  welcome.  In  my  heart  I  had  lately  execrated 
the  clouds — in  that  same  heart  I  was  now  praying  for  cloud, 
and  storm,  and  darkness. 

Now  could  I  have  blessed  the  clouds,  there  were  none  to  bless 
— not  a  speck  appeared  over  the  whole  face  of  the  firmament— 
the  eye  behild  only  the  illimitable  ether.  .  ^^ 
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Il  another^  bour  tbat  boundless  blae  would  be  studded  orar 
with  millions  of  bright  stars,  and  silTered  bj  the  lij^ht  of  a  re- 
splendent moon — the  night  would  be  as  daj. 

I  was  dismayed  at  the  prospect.  I  prajed  for  cloud,  aod 
Btorm,  and  darkness.  Human  heart  I  unreasoning  and  anreft* 
fonable  when  blinded  bj  its  own  pettj  passion.  Mj  petition 
iras  opposed  to  the  unalterable  laws  of  Nature — it  could  not  be 
hca^d. 

I  can  scarce  describe  how  the  aspect  of  that  bright  fky 
troubled  and  pained  me.  The  night  bird,  who  joys  only  in 
deepest  darkness,  could  not  ha?e  liked  it  less. 

Should  there  be  moonlight,  the  enterprise  would  be  made 
more  perilous — doubly  more.  Doubly  more  should  there  be 
moonlight — why  need  I  form  an  hypothesis  ?  Moonlight  there 
watUd  be  to  a  certainty.  It  was  the  middle  term  of  the  lunar 
month,  and  the  moon  would  be  up  almost  as  the  sun  went  down 
— full,  round,  and  almost  as  bright  as  he,  with  no  cloud  to  co?ef 
ber  face — to  shroud  the  earth  from  her  white  diaphanous  tight. 
Certainly  there  would  be  moonlight  I 

Well  thought  of  ns  was  that  disguise  !  Well  spent  was  onr 
3abor  in  making  it  so  perfect !  Under  the  moonlight,  to  it  only 
could  I  trust.  By  it  only  might  I  expect  to  preserve  my  in* 
cognito. 

But  the  eye  of  the  Indian  savage  is  sharp,  and  bis  perception 
keen — almost  as  instinct  itself.  I  conld  not  rely  much  upon  my 
borrowed  plumes,  should  speech  be  required  from  me.  Just  on 
account  of  the  cunning  imitation,  the  perfectness  of  the  pattern, 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  original  model  might  have  business 
with  me— might  approach  and  address  me.  I  knew  not  a  word 
of  Comanche — bow  should  I  escape  ft-om  the  colloquy  1 

Such  thoughts  were  troubling  me  as  we  rode  along  the  traiL 

Night  was  near — ^the  sun's  lorn  rival  rested  on  the  far  ho 
rizon  of  the  west — the  hour  was  an  anxious  one  to  me. 

The  scouts  had  been  for  some  tim«  in  the  advance,  without 
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ratnraing  to  report ;  and  we  had  halted  in  a  copse  to  wait  for 
them,  A  high  hill  was  before  ns,  wooded  only  at  the  snmmit 
Over  this  hill  the  war  trail  led.  We  had  observed  the  scoutf 
to  go  into  the  timber,  and  we  kept  onr  eves  upon  the  spot, 
waiting  for  their  return. 

Presentlj,  one  of  them  appeared  jnst  outside  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  Oarey  we  saw  it  was.  He  made  signs  to  na  to  come 
on. 

We  rode  np  to  the  hill,  and  entered  among  the  trees.  Hera 
we  diverged  from  the  trail.  The  scout  guided  ns  througti  the 
trunks,  over  the  higV  summit.  On  the  other  side  the  wood  ex- 
tended only  a  little  below,  but  we  did  not  ride  beyond  it.  We 
halted  before  coming  to  its  edge,  and,  dismounting,  tied  our 
horses  to  the  trees. 

We  crept  forward  on  our  hands  and  knees,  till  we  had  reiached 
the  outmost  verge  of  the  timber.  Throngb  the  leaves  we  peered, 
looking  down  into  the  plain  beyond.  We  saw  smokes  and 
fires,  and  a  skin  lodge  in  their  midst.  We  saw  dark  forma 
around — men  moving  over  the  ground,  and  horses  with  their 
heads  to  the  grass  We  were  looking  upon  the  Comanche 
camp 


CHAPTER   LXXXVI. 

THE   GOMANCHB  (!AHP. 

Wr  bad  reached  onr  ground  just  at  the  moment  I  had 
desired.  I.»  was  twilight — dark  enough  to  render  ourselves 
Inconspicuous  under  the  additional  rhadow  of  the  trees,  yet 
sufficiently  clear  to  allow  a  full  reconnoissance  ot  tbe  enemy's 
position.  Our  point  of  view  was  a  good  one— under  a  single 
toup  d^nU  commanding  the  encampment,  and  a  vast  extent  of 
country  around  it.     The  hill  we  had  climbed — a  sort  of  isolated 
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botte— was  the  only  eminence  of  any  considerable  elcratioD  foi 
miles  aroand,  and  the  site  of  the  camp  was  upon  the  plain  thRt 
strttched  away  from  its  base,  apparently  beyond  limit 

Tiiis  plain  was  what  is  termed  a  ''pecan"  prairie — that  is  a 
prairie  half  coyered  with  groves,  ceases  and  lists  of  woodland, 
in  which  the  predominating  tree  is  the  pecan,  a  species  of 
hickory,  bearing  an  o?al  edible  nnt  of  commercial  valne  (Carjri 
(diviformis).  Between  the  pores  and  "  mottes"  of  timber  single 
trees  stood  apart,  their  heads  fally  developed  by  the  free 
play  given  to  their  branches.  These  park-looking  trees,  with 
the  coppice-like  groves  of  the  pecan,  lent  aiftir  of  high  civiliza- 
tion to  the  landscape,  and  the  winding  stream,  whose  water  under 
the  still  lingering  rays  glistened  with  the  sheen  of  silver,  added 
to  the  deception.  Withal,  it  was  a  wilderness — a  beaatifol 
wilderness.  Human  hands  had  never  planted  those  groves — 
human  agency  had  naught  to  do  with  the  formation  or  adorn- 
ment of  that  lovely  landscape. 

Upon  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  about  half  f  mile  from 
the  base  of  the  hill,  stood  the  Indian  camp.  A  glance  at  the 
position  showed  how  well  it  had  been  chosen — not  so  macl 
for  defence,  as  to  protect  it  against  a  surprise. 

Assuming  the  lodge — there  was  but  one — as  the  centre  of  tbe 
eainp,  it  was  placed  upon  the  edge  of  a  small  grove,  and  fronting 
Jie  stream.  From  the  tent  to  the  water's  edge,  the  plain 
sloped  gently  downward  like  the  glacis  of  a  fortification.  The 
smooth  sward  that  covered  the  space  between  the  trees  and  tlie 
water  was  the  ground  of  the  camp.  On  this  could  be  seen  the 
dusky  warriors,  some  afoot,  standing  in  various  attitudes  or 
moving  about,  others  reclining  upon  the  grass,  and  still  othen 
b(  nding  over  the  fires,  as  if  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fevening  meal 

A  line  of  spears,  regularly  placed,  marked  the  allotment 
of  each.  These  slender  shafts — nearly  five  yards  in  length — 
rose  tall  above  the  turf,  like  masts  of  distant  ships,  displaying 
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tbeir  profusion  of  pennons  and  bannerets  of  painted  plnme^  and 
hnman  hair.  At  the  base  of  each  could  be  seen  the  gand} 
shield,  the  bow  and  quiver,  the  embroidered  pouch,  and  th«» 
medicine-bag  of  the  owner  ;  and  grouped  around  manj  of  then 
appeared  objects  of  a  far  different  character — objects  that  wf 
could  not  contemplate  without  acute  emotion.  They  were 
women— enough  of  light  still  ruled  the  sky  to  show  us  their 
faces — they  were  white  women — the  captives.  Strange  were  my 
sensations  as  I  regarded  those  forms  and  faces,  but  they  were 
far  off.     Even  a  lover's  eye  was  unequal  to  the  distance. 

Flanking  the  camp,  on  right  and  left,  were  the  horses.  They 
occupied  a  broad  belt  of  ground,  for  they  were  staked  out  to 
feed,  and  each  was  allowed  the  length  of  his  lazo.  Their  line 
conveyed  to  the  rear,  and  met  behind  the  grove,  so  that  the 
camp  was  embraced  by  an  arc  of  browsing  animals,  the  river 
forming  its  chord.  Across  the  stream  the  encampment  did  not 
extend. 

I  hare  said  that  the  spot  was  well  selected  to  guard  against  a 
surprise.  Its  peculiar  adaptability  consisted  in  the  fact,  that 
the  little  grove  that  backed  the  camp,  was  the  only  timber 
within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  yards.  All  around,  and  even 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  the  plain  was  treeless  and 
free  from  cover  of  any  kind.  There  were  no  inequalities  of 
ground — neither  break,  bush,  nor  scaur — to  shelter  the  approach 
of  an  enemy. 

Had  the  position  been  chosen?  or  was  it  accidental?  In 
inch  a  place  and  at  such  a  time  it  was  not  likely  they  had 
any  fear  of  a  surprise — but  with  the  Indian,  caution  is  so 
liabitnally  exercised,  that  it  becomes  almost  an  instinct,  and 
doubtless  under  such  an  impulse,  and  without  any  pretbought 
whatever,  the  savages  had  aptly  fixed  upon  the  spot  where  they 
were  encamped.  The  grove  gave  them  wood,  the  stream  water, 
the  plain  pabulum  for  their  horses.  With  one  of  these  last  for 
their  own  food,  they  had  all  the  requisites  of  an  Indian  camp. 
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At  the  first  glance,  I  bbw  the  strcogtb  of  tUoir  positimi 
Not  80  mocb  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier  as  that  of  a  hontei 
and  bash  fighter  did  I  perceive  it.  In  a  military  sense,  it 
offered  no  point  of  defence  ;  bat  it  could  not  be  approached  Ij 
stratagem,  and  that  is  all  tite  horse-Indian  e^er  fei«rs.  Al&.*m 
tim,  not  too  suddenly  g\jt  him  five  minntes'  warning,  and  iic 
fannot  bo  attacked.  If  superior  in  strength,  you  may  chAse 
him,  bnc  you  must  be  better  mounted  than  he,  to  bring  him 
to  close  combat  Retreat,  not  defence,  is  generally  the  leading 
idea  of  Comanche  strategy,  unless  when  opposed  to  a  Mexican 
foa    Then  he  will  stand  fight,  with  the  courage  of  a  master. 

As  I  continued  to  gaze  at  the  Indian  encampment,  my  heart 
sank  within  me.  Except  under  cover  of  a  dark  night — a  very 
dark  night — it  could  not  be  entered.  The  keenest  spy  could  not 
have  approached  it — it  appeared  unapproachaUe. 

The  same  thought  must  at  that  moment  hare  occupied  the 
minds  of  my  companions.  I  saw  the  gloom  of  disappointment 
on  the  brows  of  all,  silent  and  sollefi.  None  oi  them  said  » 
word.    They  had  not  spoken  since  we  came  upon  the  ground. 

What  think  you,  reader,  were  the  emotions  that  thrilled 
my  soul  as  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me  that  she  I  sougbt 
was  thus  separated  from  me  by  an  impassable  barrier,  the 
attempting  to  penetrate  which  would  in  all  probability  result  in 
my  own  destruction  and  her  inevitable  captivity — the  more  pro* 
longed  and  the  more  severe  from  the  very  fact  that  she  had 
friends  among  the  pale-^ces — the  bitter  enemies  of  her  captors. 
Although  the  impulses  of  my  nature  prompted  me  individually  to 
dare  every  danger  in  the  mad  hope  of  rescuing  Isolina,  yet  a 
moment's  reflection  convinced  me  of  the  inutility  of  the  attempt^ 
and  I  chafed  like  an  untamed  mustang  which  *n  vain  draws  npoi 
the  lazo  which  checks  his  flight 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 

VO  GOTBB. 

In  6ilenc*e  I  continued  to  scratinize  the  camp,  bat  oooM  dis 
•over  no  mode  of  approaching  it  secretlj,  or  in  safety. 

As  I  have  said,  the  adjacent  plain,  for  nearly  a  thousand 
yards*  radius,  was  smooth  grass-corered  prairie.  Even  the  grasf 
was  short  It  would  scarcely  have  sheltered  the  smallest  game, 
much  less  afford  shelter  for  the  body  of  a  man — much  less  fpi 
that  of  a  horse. 

I  would  willingly  have  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  over  the 
half  mile  that  separated  us  from  the  encampment ;  but  thai 
would  have  been  of  no  service.  I  might  just  as  well  have  walk- 
ed erect.  Erect,  or  prostrate,  I  should  be  seen  all  the  same  bj 
the  occupants  of  the  camp,  or  the  guards  of  the  horses.  Even 
if  I  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance  within  the  lines,  what 
then  ?  Even  should  I  succeed  in  finding  Isolina,  what  hope  wan 
there  of  our  getting  off  f 

There  was  no  probability  of  our  being  able  to  leave  the  lines 
unseen — not  the  least.  We  should  certainly  be  pursued,  and 
what  chance  for  us  to  escape!  It  was  not  probable  we  could 
run  for  a  thousand  yards  with  the  hue  and  cry  after  oif 
No,  we  should  be  overtaken — re-captured — speared  or  toma 
hawked  upon  the  spot  I 

The  design  I  had  formed  was  to  have  brought  my  horse  as 
dose  as  possible  to  the  Indian  lines — to  have  left  him  under 
cover,  and  within  such  distance  as  would  make  it  possible  to  reach 
him  by  a  run,  then  mounting  with  my  betrothed  in  my  arms,  to 
allop  to  my  comrades.  These  I  had  intended  shouki  be  placed 
n  ambush,  as  near  to  the  camp  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
would  permit  But  ,my  preconceived  plan  was  entirely  frus 
trated  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Indian  encampment  I  had 
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anticipated  that  there  would  be  either  trees,  brushwood,  oi 
brokeu  ground  in  its  neighborhood,  onder  shelter  of  which  we 
might  approach.  To  mj  chagrin  there  was  none  of  the  three, 
there  was  no  timber  nearer  than  the  grove  in  which  we  were 
iying'-  the  copse  excepted,  and  to  have  reached  this  would  have 
been  to  enter  the  camp  itself. 

We  appeared  to  have  advanced  to  the  utmost  limit  possible 
that  afforded  cover.  A  few  feet  farther  would  have  carried  os 
Got  side  the  margin  of  the  timber ;  and  then  we  should  have 
been  as  conspicuous  to  the  denizens  of  the  camp,  as  they  now 
were  to  us.     Forward  we  dare  not  stir,  not  a  step  farther. 

I  was  puzzled,  perplexed,  chagrined. 

Once  more  1  turned  mj  eyes  upon  the  sky,  but  I  drew  noi 
thence  a  ray  of  hope.  The  heavens  were  too  bright.  The  son 
had  gone  down  in  the  west  ;  but  in  the  east  was  rising  foil, 
round,  and  red,  almost  his  counterpart.  How  I  should  have 
welcomed  an  eclipse.  I  thought  of  omnipotent  power.  1 
thought  of  the  command  of  the  Israelitish  captain.  I  should 
have  joyed  to  see  the  shadow  of  the  opaque  earth  pass  over  that 
shining  orb,  rob  it  of  its  borrowed  light,  if  only  for  a  single 
hour. 

Eclipse  or  cloud  there  was  none — no  prospect  of  either — nc 
hope  either  from  the  earth  or  the  sky. 

Yerily  then  must  I  abandon  ray  design,  and  adopt  soma 
other  for  the  rescue  of  my  betrothed  ?  What  other  f  I  could 
think  of  no  other  that  might  be  termed  a  plan.  We  might  gal 
lop  forward,  and  openly  attack  the  camp  ?  Sheer  desperation 
alone  could  impel  to  such  a  course,  and  the  result  would  be  rain 
to  all — to  her  among  the  rest.  We  could  not  hope  lo  rescue 
her — nine  to  a  hundred — for  we  saw  and  could  now  count  our 
dosky  foemen. 

They  would  see  us  afar  off — would  be  prepared  to  receive  m 

prepared  to  hurl  their  masses  upon  ue — to  destroy  us  altogether 
— sheer  desperation. 
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What  other  plan  ?  what 

SomethiDg  of  one  occurred  to  me  at  that  moment.  A  sfiglil 
shadow  of  it  had  crossed  my  mind  before.  It  seemed,  though 
fearfuHj  perilous,  practicable  ;  but  what  of  peril  f  It  was  oot 
the  tim«,  nor  was  I  in  th^  mood  to  regard  danger.  Any  thing 
short  of  the  prospect  of  certain  death  had  no  terror  for  mo 
teen  ;  and  even  thid  I  should  hare  preferred  to  failore 

Wo  had  along  with  us  the  horse  of  the  captive  Comanche. 
Stanlield  had  brought  the  animal,  haying  left  his  own  in  ei* 
change.  My  new  design  was  to  mount  the  Indian  horse,  and 
ride  him  boldly  into  the  camp.  In  this  consisted  the  whole  of 
my  newly  conceived  scheme.  Surely  the  idea  was  a  good  one— 
a  slight  alteration  of  my  original  plan.  I  had  already  utider- 
taken  to  play  the  rdU  of  an  Indian  warrior,  while  within  the 
camp  ;  it  would  only  require  rae  tobe^n  the  personation  outside 
the  lines,  and  make  my  tTitrie  along  with  d^hut.  There  would  be 
more  dramatic  appropriateness,  with  a  proportionate  increase  of 
danger.  But  I  did  not  jest  thus.  I  had  no  thought  of  merri- 
ment at  the  time.  The  travesty  I  had  undertaken  was  no  bur* 
lesque. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  new  scheme  was  the  increased  risk 
of  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  friends  of  the  warrior  of 
the  red-hand — of  being  accosted  by  them,  and  of  course  expected 
to  make  reply  How  could  I  avoid  meeting  tUem — one  or  more 
of  them  ?  If  interrogated,  how  shun  making  answer  ?  I  knew 
a  few  words  of  the  Comanche  tongue,  but  not  enough  to  hold  a 
conversation  in  it.  Either  my  false  accent  or  my  voice  would 
betray  me  1  True,  I  might  answer  in  Spanish.  Many  of  th^ 
Comanches  speak  this  language  ;  but  my  using  it  Would  appea 
a  suspicious  circumstance. 

There  was  another  source  of  apprehension.  I  conld  not  eon- 
tide  in  the  Indian  horse.  He  had  endeavored  to  fling  8tail» 
fio'd  all  along  the  way,  kicking  violently,  and  biting  at  his  ridor 
while  seated  upon  his  back.    Should  be  behave  in  a  similat 
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manner  with  me  while  entering  the  camp,  it  woakl  attract  the  al> 
tcntion  of  the  Indians.  It  wonld  lead  to  scrutiny  and  6i» 
picion. 

Still  ^toother  fear,  e?en  ahonld  I  sacceed  in  the  main  points,  h 
tntering  the  camp,  finding  the  captive,  and  wresting  her  froia 
tiie  hands  of  her  jailers — how  after  7  I  could  ne?er  depend 
Bpon  this  capricious  mustang  to  carry  ns  clear  of  the  pursuit — 
there  would  be  others  as  swift,  perhaps  swifter  than  he,  and  we 
should  only  be  carried  back  to  die.  Oh  1  that  I  could  have 
taken  my  own  steed  near  to  the  lines  of  yonder  guard — oh  I 
that  I  could  have  ridden  him  there. 

It  might  not  be  ;  I  saw  that  it  could  cot  be,  and  I  waf 
forced  to  abandon  all  thought  of  it. 

I  had  well-nigh  made  up  my  mind  to  risk  all  the  chances  of 
my  assnmed  character,  by  mounting  the  Indian  horse.  To  my 
comrades  I  imparted  the  idea,  and  asked  their  counsel. 

All  regarded  it  as  fraught  with  danger.  One  or  two  ad?ise<) 
me  against  it.  They  were  those  who  did  not  understand  mj 
motives — who  could  not  comprehend  the  sentiment  of  love — 
who  knew  not  the  courage  which  that  noble  passion  may  im 
part.  Little  understood  they  how  its  emotions  inspire  to  deeds 
of  daring — how  love  absorbs  all  selfishness,  even  life  becoming  a 
secondary  consideration,  when  weighed  against  the  happiness  or 
safety  of  its  object.  These  men  had  never  loved  as  I.  I  gave 
no  ear  to  their  too  prudent  counsels. 

Others  acknowledged  the  danger,  but  saw  not  how  I  could 
act  differently.  One  or  two  of  them  had,  in  their  lives'  course, 
experienced  a  touch  of  the  tender  feeling  akin  to  mine.  Thes« 
could  appreciate ;  and  counselled  me  in  consonance  with  my 
half-formed  resolution.     I  liked  their  counsel  best. 

One  had  not  yet  spoken — one  upon  whose  advice  I  placed  i 
higher  value  than  upon  the  combined  wisdom  of  all  the  others. 
[  bad  not  yet  had  the  opinion  of  the  earless  trapper. 

Ob,  how  I  longed  to  hear  him  speak — redective — uciMrQ-* 
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brave  and  sagacioos  Rnbc  I  I  felt  as  if  his  assent  or  disseni 
would  decide  mj  wavering — for  his  jadgment  was  ever  clear^ 
30ol,  and  calculating  all  the  chances  of  success,  k  danger  of 
defeat. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

BUBB  CONSULTING  HIS  OBAOLB. 

Hb  was  standing  apart  from  the  rest — leaning  I  should  rathei 
say,  for  his  body  was  not  erect,  but  diagonal.  In  this  attitude 
it  was  propped  by  his  rifle,  the  butt  of  which  was  steadied  againsi 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  while  the  muzzle  appeared  to  rest  upon  the 
bridge  of  Rube's  own  nose. 

As  the  man  and  the  piece  were  about  of  a  length,  the  two 
thus  placed  in  juxtaposition  presented  the  exact  figure  of  an 
inverted  Y,  and  the  small  close-capped  skull  of  the  trapper 
formed  a  sufficiently  tapering  apex  to  the  angle.  Both  hands 
were  clasped  round  the  barrel  near  its  muzzle,  his  fingers  inter- 
locking while  the  thumbs  lay  flat,  one  upon  each  side  of  his  n<se 

At  the  first  glance  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  was  gaz- 
ing into  the  barrel  of  the  piece,  or  beyond  it  upon  the  Indian 
camp. 

The  attitude  was  not  new  to  him,  nor  to  me.  It  was  no.  the 
first  time  I  had  observed  him  in  a  posture  precisely  similar.  I 
knew  it  was  his  favorite  j^se,  when  any  question  of  unusual 
difficulty  required  all  the  energy  of  his  "  instincts.*'  He  was 
now,  as  often  of  yore,  consulting  his  "divinity,"  presumed  t« 
•iwell  far  down  within  the  dark  tube  of  "  Targuts." 

After  a  time  all  the  others  ceased  to  speak,  and  stood  watch- 
ing him  They  knew  that  no  step  would  be  taken  Lefor« 
Rube's  advice  had  been  received,  and  they  waited  with  more  or 
less  patieace  for  him  to  speak. 
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So  true  18  it,  that  among  no  dasB  of  men  is  snch  deference 
paid  to  sagacity  and  courage  as  among  the  trappers  and  hanters^ 
who  are  compelled  to  rely  so  much  upon  their  "  gifts  ^  jf 
"  instincts,**  as  they  term  them — which  is  certainly  a  misnomer^ 
fts  they  are  not  attained  save  by  years  of  experience  and  study 
in  the  school  of  woodcraft. 

Full  ten  minutes  passed,,  and  still  the  old  trapper  neithei 
Uirred  nor  spoke.  Nor  lip  nor  muscle  of  him  was  seen  to  move. 
The  eyes  alone  could  be  detected  in  motion,  and  these  small 
orbs,  scintillating  in  their  deep  sockets,  were  the  only  signs  of 
life  which  he  showed.  Standing  rigid  and  still,  he  appeared'  not 
H  Htatue  but  a  scarecrow  propped  up  by  a  stick,  and  the  long, 
weather-washed  rifle  did  not  belie  the  resemblance.  Euli  ten  . 
minutes  passed,  and  still  he  spoke  not.  His  '* oracle"  had  not 
yet  yielded  its  response. 

I  have  said  that  at  the  first  glance  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  old  man  was  gazing  into  the  barrel  of  his  gun  o** 
beyond  it.  After  watching  him  closely,  I  saw  that  he  was  doing 
both.  Now  Jiis  eyes  were  a  little  raised,  as  if  he  Iboked  upon 
the  plain,  anon  they  were  lowered,  and  evidently  peering  into 
the  hollow  tube.  He  was  drawing  the  data  of  his  problem  firom 
facts — ^hc  waR  trusting  to  his  divinity  for  the  solution. 

For  a  long  time  he  kept  up  this  singular  process  of  conjura- 
tion, alternating  his  glances  in  equal  distribution  between  the 
hollow  cylinder  and  the  small  circle  of  visiou  that  covered  the 
Indian  camp. 

The  others  began  to  grow  impatient;  all  were  interested  in 
the  result,  and  not  without  reason.     Standing  upon  the  limits 
of  a  life^anger,  it  is  not  strange  they  should  feel  anxiety  abou 
the  issue. 

So  far,  however,  none  had  offered  to  interrupt  or  qnestiou 
the  queer  old  man.  None  dared.  One  or  two  of  the  party  had 
•Iready  had  a  *aste  of  his  quality  when  fretted  or  mterffered 
with,  and  no  one  desired  to  draw  upon  himself  the  sharp  **  talk  ' 
of  the  earless  trapper. 
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Oaro/  at  length  approached,  but  not  until  Rube,  with  a 
Irmmpbant  toss  of  his  head  and  a  scarcely  audible  ^'  whoop  * 
from  his  thin  lips,  showed  signs  that  the  consultation  had  ended, 
and  that  the  "joss ''  who  dwelt  at  the  bottom  of  his  rifle  jarrel^ 
had  Youchsafed  an  answer! 

I  had  watched  him  with  the  rest.  I  liked  that  expressire 
pitch  of  the  head;  I  liked  the  low  but  momentous  sibillaiion 
that  terminated  the  s4(Mce  between  him  and  his  familiar  spirit. 
They  were  signs  that  the  knot  was  nnravelled — that  the  old 
trapper  had  devised  some  possible  plan,  by  which  the  Indian 
camp  might  be  entered. 

Garey  and  I  drew  near,  but  not  to  question  him.  We  under* 
stood  him  too  well  for  that.  We  knew  that  he  roust  be  left  free 
to  develop  his  purpose  in  his  own  time;  «nd  we  left  him  free — 
lumply  placing  ourselves  by  his  side. 

"Wal,  Billeel"  he  said,  after  drawing  a  long  breotih,  "atf 
yerself,  young  fellur,  what  d'ee  both  think  o'  this  hynr  bizness — 
looks  ugly,  don't  it — eh,  boyees  ?" 

"  Taint  ugly,"  was  Garey's  laconic  answer. 

"  Tho't  so  meeself  at  first." 

''  Thar  aint  no  plan  o'  fightin'  into  thar  camp,"  said  the  young 
trapper,  in  a  desponding  tone. 

""The  h —  thur  aint!  What  grenLhora  put  thet  idee  intet 
yur  brain-pan,  Bill  ?" 

''  Wal,  thar  are  a  plan,  but  taint  q:uvh  o'  a  one.  We've  been 
talkin'  it  over  hyar." 

**  Le's  hear  it,"  responded  Rube,  witt  an  exulting  chuckle; 
"  le's  hcv  it,  boyee !  an'  quick  Bill,  fur  Umb*^  dodrotted  pr^ 
cious  'bout  now.     Wal  ?" 

"  Its  jest  this,  Rube,  nyther  less  nor  n^ore-  ibe  capt'in  pro> 
|)08es  to  take  the  Injun's  horse,  and  ride  straight  into  that  <>ianp.'' 

"  Strait  custrut  in  do'ee  ?" 

"In  course — it  ud  be  no  use  gwine  about  the  bocL  "SWf 
kin  see  him  a  cmuiu'  from  any  side." 
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"  I'll  be  dunied  ef  tbej  kin— thet  I'll  be  daroecL  Wafl;lil 
they  cadn't  a  Bee  me — thet  they  cndn^t,  ef  every  Digger  o*  'em 
bed  the  eyes  o'  ao  Argoose — thet  they  cadn't,  Billee." 

**  How  t"  I  inquired.  *'  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  it  is  possi* 
ble  for  any  one  to  appoach  yonder  camp  witbont  i^eing 
observed?    Is  that  what  yon  mean,  Rabe  f" 

''That  nr  preezactly  what  I  mean,  young  fellnr;  no,  not 
adsactly  thet,  eyther.  One  o'  fou  I  didn't  say.  What  I  saio 
war  thet  this  hyur  trapper,  Rube  Rawlins  o'  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, kud  slide  inter  yander  campmint  jest  like  greased  ligbtnin* 
through  a  gooseberry-bush,  'ithout  e'er  an  Injun  seein'  'im;  and 
thet  too  ef  the  red  skinned  varmints  bed  more  eyes  in  tbnr 
heads  than  they  hev  lice;  which,  accordin'  to  this  child's  recknin', 
nd  give  ivery  squaw's  son  o'  the  gang  as  miny  peepers  as  thur 
nr  spots  in  a  peacock's  tail,  an'  a  wheen  over  to  breed,  I  kalker^ 
late.  No  plan  to  git  inter  thur  camp  'ithout  bein'  seedl 
Wngh  I  yur  gettin'  green.  Bill  Garey." 

"  How  can  it  be  accomplished,  Rube  f  Pray  explain.  You 
know  how  impatient " 

"  Don't  git  impayshent,  young  fellur  1  thet  ur's  no  use  whet* 
Bomdever.  Tu'll  need  payshinse,  an'  a  good  grist  o'  thet  nr, 
afore  ye  kin  warm  yur  shins  at  yander  fires;  but  ee  kin  do  it« 
an'  in  the  nick  o'  time  too,  ef  yu'll  go  preezactly  accordin'  to 
what  ole  Rube  tells  ye,  an'  keep  yur  eye  well  skinned,  an'  yur 
teeth  from  chatterin' — I  knows  yu'll  do  all  thet.  I  knows  yut 
weasel  to  the  back  o'  yur  neck,  an' kin  whip  yur  weight  in  wildcat! 
any  day  i'  the  year.    Now,  d'ynr  agree  to  follur  my  dereckshuns  T' 

"  I  promise  faithfully  to  act  according  to  your  advice." 

'*  Thet  ur  sensible  sayed — dumation'd  sensible.  Wal,  then, 
i'll  gi'  ye  my  device." 

As  Rube  sai'i  this,  he  moved  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  tim- 
Der,  making  a  sign  for  Qarey  and  myself  to  follow. 

On  reaching  its  outer  edge,  but  still  within  cover,  he  dropped 
down  ^pook  his  knees,  behj*>^  ftome  evergreen  bushes. 
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I  imitated  hU  example,  and  kneeliog  opon  his  rigbt,  whik 
(iarej  crouched  down  on  the  left. 

Oar  eyes  were  directed  upon  the  Indian  camp,  of  which,  aod 
the  plain  aroond  it,  we  had  a  good  riew — as  good  as  eoald  foe 
obtained  under  the  light  of  a  too  brilliant  moon« 

After  we  had  survejed  the  scene  for  some  moments  in  sUeaoe^  * 
Jbe  oid  trapper  condescended  to  begin  the  conversatioii. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

THE     TBAPPES'S    C  O  U  K  8  B  L. 

**  Now  Bill  Qarej,  an'  you  joung  fellur,  jest  clap  yer  eyes  on 
thet  ere  campmiut,  au^  see  ef  thur  aint  a  road  leadin'  inter  the 
f ery  heart  o^  it,  strait  as  the  tail  o'  a  skeert  foz-^-'ee  see  it  f 
ehr' 

**  Not  atider  kiver?^  replied  Qarey,  interrogatiyely. 

'*  Under  kiver — every  step  o'  the  way — the  best  o'  kiver.** 

Qarey  and  I  once  more  scrutinized  the  whole  circumference 
ef  the  encampment,  and  the  ground  adjacent.  We  could  per- 
ceive no  cover  by  which  the  camp  could  be  approached.  Surely 
there  was  none. 

What  could  Rube  meanf  Were  there  c'ouds  in  the  sky? 
Had  he  perceived  some  portent  of  coming  darkness?  Had  his 
words  reference  to  this  f 

I  raised  my  eye's,  and  swept  the  whole  canopy  with  inquiring 
glances  Up  to  the  zenith,  around  the  horizon,  east,  wesi^ 
oorth,  and  south,  I  looked  for  clouds,  but  looked  in  vain.  A 
few  lijrht  cirri  floated  high  in  the  atmosphere,  but  these,  even 
when  crossing  the  moon's  disc,  cast  no  perceptible  shadow.  Oe 
the  contrary,  they  were  tokens  of  settled  weather,  and  moving 
flowly,  almost  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  heavens,  were  evideuot 
that  no  Buddei     ^ange  might  be  expected.    When  the  traf^M 
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talked  of  entering  the  camp  under  cover,  he  could  not  ha?t 
meant  onder  cover  of  darkness.     What  then  ? 

"  Don't  aee  any  kiver,  old  hoss  ?"  said  Oarej,  after  a  pause  | 
*  neythej"  bush  nor  weed." 

'*  Bush  1''  echoed  Bube,  "  who's  talking  about  weeds  and 
bushes  ?  There's  other  wajs  &  hidin'  jur  karkidge  'sides  stick* 
in'  it  in  a  bush  or  under  a  weed.  Your  a  gettiu'  durnation'd 
pumpkin-headed,  Bill  Garej.  I  'gin  to  think  yur  in  the  same 
perdicament  as  the  joang  fellur  hisself.  You've  been  a  humbug- 
i^in'  wi*  one  o'  them  ur  Mexican  Moochachers.'* 

"  No,  Rube,  no.'' 

*'  Durn  me  ef  I  don't  bleeve  yon  hev,  boy.  I  beern  ye  tell 
one  o'  'em  ^ 

"  What  ?" 

*'  Wagh  I  ye  know  well  enough.  Didn't  *ee  tell  one  o*  thor 
gnrls  at  the  rancherie  that  ye  loved  her  as  bard  as  a  mole  kud 
kick — sartintly  ye  did  ;  them  war  your  preezact  words,  Billie." 

**  I  was  only  jokin',  hoss." 

*- Pretty  jokin'  that  will  be,  when  I  gits  back  to 'Bent's  forV 
an'  tell  yur  Coco  squaw— he — he— he — ho — bo — hoi  Qe» 
hosophat  I  thur  will  be  a  rumpus." 

''  Nonsense,  Bube,  thar's  notheu  ov  it." 

**  Thar  must  a  be — yur  brain  pan's  out  o'  order — Bill,  ye  haini 
bed  a  clur  idee  for  nine  days  back.  Bushes  and  weeds  too. 
Wagh  !  Who  sayed  thur  wur  bushes.  Whar's  yur  eyes  ?  d'ye 
see  r»  bank  ?" 

'*  A  bank  ?"  echoed  Garey  and  J,  simultaneously. 

**  Ye-es,"  drawled  Rube,  "  a  bank.  I  guess  there's  a  bank 
right  afore  yur  aoses,  ef  both  o'  you  aiut  as  blind  as  the  kitteai 
y  a  possum.     Now,  do  'ee  see  it  ?" 

Neither  of  us  made  reply  to  the  final  interrogatory.     For  th^ 
irst  time,   we  i>egan  to  comprehend  Rube's  meaning,  and  oar 
eyes  as  well  as  thoughts  were  suddenly  directed  upon  the  object 
Indicated  by  his  words — the  bank  <rf  the  stream — for  to  this  h«  . 
referred. 
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I  have  stated  that  the  little  mer  ran  dose  to  t  Ae  lodiaL 
Hues,  aud  oo  oue  side  formed  the  boundary  of  the  camp. 

We  could  tell  that  the  current  was  towards  us  ;  for  the 
stream,  on  reaching  the  hill  upon  which  we  were,  turned  sharply 
,Dff  and  swept  round  its  base.  The  Indian  camp  was  on  the  left 
!)auk,  though  upon  its  right,  when  viewed  up  stream,  as  we  were 
regarding  it.  Any  oue  proceeding  up  the  left  bank  must,  there- 
fore, necessarily  pass  within  the  lines,  and  through  among  tht 
horses  that  were  staked  nearest  to  the  water. 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  under  our  new  scrutiny  the 
stream  had  hitherto  escaped  observation.  I  myself  had  long 
ago  thought  of  it,  as  a  means  of  covering  my  approach.  Time 
after  time  had  my  eyes  dwelt  upon  it,  but  without  result.  lu 
its  channel  1  could  perceive  no  shelter  from  observation.  Its 
banks  were  low,  and  without  either  rush  or  bush  upon  them 
The  green  turf  of  the  prairie  stretched  up  to  the  very  brink 
and  scarce  twelve  iuchcs  below  its  level  was  the  surface  of  the 
current.  This  was  especially  the  case  along  the  front  of  th9 
encampment,  and  for  some  distance  above  and  below 

Any  oue  endeavoring  to  enter  the  camp  by  stealing  up  the 
channel,  must  have  gone  completely  under  the  water — for  ever 
a  swimmer  could  have  been  observed  upon  its  surface.  Or  even 
if  a  man  could  have  approached  in  this  way,  there  was  no  hope 
that  a  horse  could  be  takeu  near,  and  without  the  horse,  what 
prospect  of  ultimate  escape  ? 

It  had  seemed  to  me  impossible.  More  than  once  had  I  takeo 
into  consideration,  and  as  often  rejected  the  idea.  Not  so 
llube.  It  was  the  very  scheme  he  had  conceived,  aud  he  now 
iroceeded  to  point  out  its  practicability. 

"  Now,  then,  'ee  see  a  bank,  do  'ce  ?" 

"  Taint  much  o*  a  bank,''  replied  Garey,  rather  discouragingly 

<*  Xo — t^iut  as  high  as  Missoora  Bluffs,  nor  the  blluffs  o 
Snake  River — that  uob'dy  durnies — but  ef  taint  as  high  as  if 
mout  be,  it  ur  ivery  minuit  a-gettin  liii^^her,  I  reck'u." 
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"  Getting  higher,  you  say  ?" 

"Ye-eSy  or  what  ar  patty  consid'able  tLo  same  thing,  ;ht 
tether  ur  a  gettm'  lower." 

**  TLe  water,  yoa  mean  T" 

"  The  water  ur  a  fallin' — gwine  down  by  inches  at  a  jump 
ft&  iQ,  a  hour  from  this,  thur'll  be  bluffs  in  front  o'  the  cam{\ 
helf  a  yard  high — thet's  what  thur'll  be." 

''And  you  think  I  could  get  into  the  camp  by  creeping 
under  there  V^ 

"  Sure  o't ;  whet's  to  hinner  ye  7 — it  ur  as  easy  as  fallin'  off  a 
log" 

**  But  the  horse — how  could  I  bring  him  near  ?" 

"  Jest  the  same  way  as  yurself.  I  tell  yur,  the  bed  o'  that 
river  ur  deep  enuf  to  hide  the  biggest  boss  in  creeashun.  T  or 
now  full  for  the  rcezun  there's  been  a  fresh  in  consyk wince  o' 
last  night's  rain  ;  'ee  needn't  mind  thet — the  boss  kin  wade  or 
swim  eyihur,  an'  the  bunk  '11  klver  'im  from  the  eyes  o'  the  Injuns. 
You  kin  leave  him  in  the  river." 

"  lu  the  water  ?" 

'*In  coorse — yur  boss  '11  stand  thur — an'  ef  he  don't,  you  kin 
tie  his  nose  to  the  bank.  You  kin  tuke  'im  as  near  as  you  please^ 
but  don't  go  too  far  to  wind'rd,  else  them  mustangs  '11  smell 
'ira,  and  then  it  ur  all  up  boch  wi'  yurself  an'  yur  boss.  About 
two  hundred  yurds  '11  be  yur  likliest  distance.  Ef  yur  git  the 
gurl  clur  ye  kin  easy  run  that,  I  reckin  ;  jest  start  for  the  hoas, 
an'  when  yur  mounted,  gallip  like  durnation  up  hyur  for  the 
timmer,  whur  we'll  be  cached,  an'  then,  durned  ef  the  red  skins 
l(jii't  git  goss  out  o'  our  rifles — wagh  I  thet's  the  way  tur  d^ 
the  thing — it  ur." 

Certainly  the  plan  appeared  practicable  enough.  The  sinking 
M  the  water  was  a  new  element.  It  had  escaped  my  observa- 
tion, though  Rube  had  noted  it.  It  was  this  that  hac'  delayed 
him  St)  long  in  givin^^  his  opinion.  He  had  been  watchiag  it 
whiiii  leaning  upou  his  rifle,  though  none  of  the  rest  of  as  had 
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iboiigbt  of  8och  a  thing.  He  remembered  the  heavy  rain  of  tb<i 
night  before.  He  saw  that  it  bad  caased  a  freshet  in  the  httle 
river,  that  its  subsidence  had  begun,  and  as  in  most  praina 
streams,  it  was  progressing  with  rapidity.  His  keen  eye 
had  detected  a  fall  of  several  inches  during  the  half  hour  w« 
lad  been  upou  the  ground.  I  could  myself  observe,  now  tha^ 
the  tiling  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  banks  were  hig/ttr 
♦han  before. 

Ccrt;;inly  the  plan  of  approaching  by  the  stream  had  assumed 
n  more  feAstble  aspect.  If  the  channel  should  prove  deep 
enough,  I  might  get  the  horse  sufficiently  near-:-the  rest  would 
have  to  be  left  lo  stratagem  and  chance. 

'  Yur  ridiu'  ic  vbe  Injuu  boss,"  said  Rube,  "  would  never  do 
— it  mout  on  the  "^a-bt  yinch,  an'  ef  ye  don't  git  in  the  tother 
way,  you  kin  &till  try  u  ,  but  you  cuM  niver  git  acrosst  through 
the  picket;  them  mustang.^  \d  be  sure  to  raise  sich  a  snortin'  and 
Btompin',  an'  whigerin'  as  'nd  bring  the  hul  campment  about 
fc,  and  some  o'  the  sharp  eyed  niggnrs  'ud  be  sartin  to  find  out 
^nr  hide  wur  white.     Tother  way  ur  fur  the  safest — it  ur.** 

I  was  not  long  in  making  up  my  mind.  Rube*8  counsel  at 
mce  decided  me,  and  I  resolved  to  act  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

TAKING    TO    THB    WATER. 

I  jpiNi  bnt  little  time  in  preparations.  These  had  been  mads 
^ loady. 

It  remained  only  to  tighten  my  saddle  girth,  look  to  the  capi 
of  my  icvolvers,  and  place  both  pistols  and  knife  in  the  belt 
behind  uy  back.  There  the  weapons  would  be  concealed  by  tlie 
pendent  robe  of  the  jaguar  skins.    In  a  few  minutes  I  was  ready 

I  still  loitered  awhile,  to  writ  for  the  falling  of  the  water 
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Not  long — I  was  too  anxious  to  tarry  long.  TIm>  hoar  of  tlit 
council  might  be  come — I  might  be  too  late  for  the  crisis.  No^ 
long  did  I  loiter. 

It  was  not  necessary*  Even  by  the  moonlight  we  jonld  dia* 
tinguish  the  dark  line  of  the  bank  separating  the  grassy  turf 
Vom  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  rippling  current  was  shining 
like  silver-lace,  and  by  contrast,  the  dark  earthy  stripe  that 
rose  vertically  above  it,  could  be  observed  more  distinctly.  It 
^as  sensibly  broader. 

I  could  wait  no  longer.  I  leaped  into  the  saddle.  My  com- 
rades crowded  around  me  to  say  a  parting  word.  With  a  wish 
or  a  prayer  upon  their  lips,  one  after  another  pressed  my  hand. 
Some  doubted  of  their  ever  seeing  me  again — I  could  tell  this 
from  ihe  toue  of  their  leave-taking  ;  others  were  more  confident. 
All  vowed  to  revenge  me  if  I  fell. 

Rube  and  Garey  went  with  me  down  the  hill.  At  tlie  point 
where  the  stream  infringed  upon  it  there  were  buslies.  These 
continued  up  tlie  declivity,  and  joined  the  timber  upon  the  sum- 
mil.  Under  their  cover  wc  had  descended,  reaching  the  bank 
just  at  the  salient  angle  of  the  bend.  A  thin  skirting  of  similai 
bushes  ran  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  following  the  path 
by  which  we  had  come,  the  ambuscade  might  have  been  moved 
a  little  nearer  to  the  camp.  But  tbe  cover  was  not  so  good  as 
the  grove  upon  the  summit,  and  in  case  of  a  retreat,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  gallop  up  the  naked  face  of  the  slope,  and  thus 
expose  our  numbers.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  leave  tht 
men  where  they  were. 

From  the  bend  to  the  Indian  camp  the  river  trended  almost  in 

straight  line,  and  its  long  reach  lay  before  my  eyes  like  a  band 
^f  shining  metal.  Along  its  bank  the  bush  extended  no  further. 
A  sinj^le  step  towards  the  camp  would  have  exposed  me  to  the 
view  of  its  occupants. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  rae  to  taketh* 
water,  and  dismountin<^,  I  made  ready  for  the  immersion. 
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The  trappers  hftd  spoken  their  last  words  of  iiiRtrnction  And 
eoansel.  They  had  both  grasped  my  hand,  giving  it  a  significa  it 
squeeze  that  promised  more  than  words :  but  to  these  too  had 
they  given  utterance. 

"  Don't  be  afeard,  capt'n  "^  said  the  younger  ;  "  Rube  and  1 
won't  be  far  off.  If  we  hear  your  pistols,  we'll  make  a  rush 
tor'at  you,  and  meet  you  half  waj*  anyhow ;  and  if  anything 
should  happen  amiss" — hero  Garey  spoke  with  emphasis— " yoc 
may  depend  on't,  we'll  take  a  bloody  revenge." 

"  Ye-es,"  echoed  Rube,  "  we'll  do  jest  thet — thur'll  be  many  a 
nick  in  Targutfr  afore  next  Krissmuss,  ef  you  ut*  rubbed  out, 
young  fellur — that  I  swear  to  ye — but  don't  be  skeeart  1  Keep 
yur  eyes  sharp  skinned,  an'  yonr  claws  steady,  an'  thur's  no  feer 
but  you'll  get  clur — oncest  yur  cinr  o'  the  camp,  'ee  may 
reckon  on  us — but  start  for  the  timraer,  an'  gallop  as  ef  ole 
scratch  wur  a  gruppin  at  the  tail  o'  yur  critter  " 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  leading  Moro  down  the  bank 
at  a  place  where  it  sloped,  I  stepped  gently  into  the  current. 
My  well-trained  steed  followed  without  hesitation,  and  in  another 
instant  we  were  both  breast  deep  in  the  flood.  The  water  was 
just  the  depth  I  desired.  There  was  a  half  yard  of  bank  that 
rose  Tertically  above  the  surface,  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
shelter  either  my  own  head  as  I  stood  erect,  or  the  frontlet  of 
my  horse.  Should  the  channel  continue  of  uniform  depth  as  far 
as  the  camp,  the  approach  would  be  easy  indeed,  and,  for  certain 
hydrographic  reasons,  I  was  in  hopes  it  would 

The  plumes  of  the  Indian  bonnet  rose  above  the  level  of 
the  meadow  turf;  and  as  these  feathers,  dyed  of  gay  colors, 
would  have  formed  a  conspicuous  object,  I  took  off  the  gaudy 
beadniress  and  carried  it  in  my  hand.  I  also  raised  the  robe  of 
jaguar  skin  over  my  shoulders,  in  order  to  keep  it  dry,  and  for  the 
tame  reason  I  temporarily  carried  my  pistols  above  the  water-line 

The  making  of  these  slight  alterations  occupied  only  a  minute 
or  so,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  completed,  I  moved  forward 
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tbroagh  tbe  water.  The  very  depth  of  the  ttream  proved  a  cb 
cumstance  io  my  favor.  In  wading,  both  horse  and  man  make 
less  noise  in  deep  than  in  shallow  water,  and  this  was  an 
important  consideration.  The  night  was  still — too  still  for  mj 
wishes — and  the  plunging  soond  would  have  been  heard  afar  off, 
Kat  fortunately,  there  were  rapids  below,  jast  where  the  stream 
forced  its  way  through  the  spur  of  the  hill,  and  the  hissing  sough 
there,  louder  in  the  still  night,  was  borne  upon  the  air  to  the 
distance  of  many  miles.  Their  noise  to  my  own  ears  almost 
drowned  the  plashing  made  by  Moro  and  myself.  I  had  noted 
this  point  d^avantagt  before  embarking  upon  the  enterprise. 

At  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  bushes,  I 
paused  to  look  back.  My  purpose  was  to  fix  in  my  memory  tbe 
direction  of  the  hill,  and  more  especially  the  point  where  my 
comrades  had  been  left  in  ambush.  In  the  event  of  a  close 
pursuit,  it  would  not  do  to  mistake  their  exact  situation. 

I  easily  made  out  the  place,  and  saw  that,  for  several  reasons, 
a  better  could  not  have  been  chosen.  The  trees  that  timbered 
the  crest  of  the  hill  were  of  a  peculiar  kind,  more  so  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  They  were  a  species  of  arborescent 
yucca,  then  unknown  to  botanists.  Many  of  them  were  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  their  thick  angular  branches  and  terminal 
fascicles  of  rigid  leaves,  outlined  against  the  sky,  formed  a  singu- 
lar, almost  an  nnearthly  spectacle.  It  was  unlike  any  other 
vegetation  upon  earth,  more  resembling  a  grove  of  caist  iron  than 
a  wood  of  exogenous  trees. 

Why  I  regarded  the  spot  as  favorable  for  an  ambush,  was 
rtiieQy  this  :  a  party  approaching  it  from  the  plain,  and  climb 
ing  the  hill,  might  fancy  a  host  of  enemies  in  their  front,  for  the 
trees  themselves,  with  their  heads  of  radiating  blades,  bore  a 
itriking  resemblance  to  an  array  of  plumed  gigantic  warriors. 
Many  of  the  yuccas  were  only  six  feet  in  height,  with  tufted 
heads  and  branchless  trunks  as  gross  as  the  body  of  a  man,  and 
thesd  mtght  readily  havt  been  mistaken  for  hnman  beings. 
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I  saw  at  a  glance  tho  advautage  of  the  position,  sboald  th« 
Indians  pnrsae  me,  and  I  could  succeed  in  reaching  the  timber 
before  them.  A  Yollej  from  my  comrades  would  check  the 
pursuers,  however  numerous.  The  nine  riiles  would  be  enough, 
frith  a  few  shots  from  the  revolvers.  The  laviages  woald  fancy 
nine  hundred  under  the  mystifying  shadows  of  that  spectral-liLa 
grove. 

With  confidence,  strengthened  by  these  considerations,  I  once 
more  turned  my  face  up  stream,  and  breasting  the  current^ 
kept  on 


CHAPTER     XCI, 

UP  STREAK. 

Mt  advance  was  far  from  being  rapid.  The  water  was  occa* 
tonally  deeper  or  shallower,  but  generally  rising  above  my  hips, 
ileep  enough  to  render  wading  a  task  of  time  and  strength.  The 
/current  was  of  course  against  me,  and  though  not  very  swift, 
seriously  impeded  my  progress.  I  could  have  advanced  more 
rapidly,  but  for  the  necessity  of  keeping  my  head  and  that  of  my 
horse  below  the  escarpment  of  the  bank.  At  times  it  was  a 
close  fit,  with  scarce  an  inch  to  spare,  and  in  several  places  1 
was  compelled  to  move  with  my  back  bent,  and  my  horse's 
oosc  was  held  down  to  the  surface  of  the  watct. 

At  intervals  I  paused  to  rest  myself,  for  the  exertion  of  wading 
against  the  current  wearied  me,  and  took  away  my  breath.   Thi 
was  particularly  the  case  when  I  was  required  to  crouch,  but  I 
chose  my  resting-place  where  the  channel  was  deepest,  and  where 
1  could  stand  erect. 

I  was  all  the  time  anxious  to  look  up  and  take  a  survey  of 
the  camp.  I  wished  to  ascertain  its  distance  and  position  ;  but 
I  dared  not  raise  my  head  above  the  level  of  the  bank.     The 
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sward  that  covered  it  was  smooth  asr  a  mo^  l  meadow,  and  tbi 
edge  line  of  the  tarf  even  and  unbroken.  Had  1  shown  but  m^ 
hand  above  it,  it  might  have  been  seen  in  the  ^lear  white  light 
J  dared  not  show  either  the  hand  or  head. 

I  had  advanced  I  know  not  how  far,  but  I  fancied  I  must  be 
ear  the  lines.  All  the  way  I  had  kept  close  nnder  the  left 
Dank,  which,  as  Rube  had  predicted,  now  rose  a  full  half  ^ard 
above  the  water*s  line.  This  was  a  favorable  circumstance,  and 
another  equally  so  was  the  fact  that  the  moon  on  that — the 
eastern  side — was  yet  low  in  the  sky,  and  consequently  the  bank 
flung  a  broad  black  shadow  that  extended  nearly  half  way  across 
the  stream.  In  this  shadow  I  walked  ;  and  its  friendly  darkuess 
sheltered  both  myself  and  ray  horse. 

I  fancied  I  must  be  near  the  lines,  and  longed  to  reconnoitre 
them,  but  for  the  reason  already  given,  dare  not. 

I  was  equally  afraid  to  make  any  further  advance  ;  for  that 
would  be  still  more  perilous.  I  had  already  noted  the  directior 
of  the  wind.  It  h\ew  from  the  river,  and  towards  the  camp; 
and  should  I  bring  my  horse  opposite  the  line  of  the  mustangi^ 
I  would  then  be  directly  to  windward  of  them,  and  in  dang^ 
from  their  keen  nostril.  They  would  be  almost  certain  to  take 
up  the  scent  of  my  steed,  and  utter  their  warning  snorts.  The 
breeze  was  light,  but  so  much  the  worse.  There  was  snflScient 
to  convey  the  smell,  and  not  enough  to  drown  the  plunging 
noise  necessarily  made  by  my  horse  moving  through  the  water, 
with  the  hollow  pounding  of  his  hoofs  upon  the  rocks  at  th9 
bottom. 

If  I  rpised  my  head  over  the  bank,  there  was  the  danger  of 
being  ubs.'i  vlU  ;  if  I  advanced,  the  prospect  was  one  of  stiU 
greater  peril. 

For  some  moments  I  stood  hesitating — uncertain  as  to  whe- 
ther I  should  leave  my  horse,  or  lead  him  a  little  further.  I 
heard  noises  from  the  camp,  but  they  were  net  distinct  MiOQ|fk 
to  guide. 
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I  looked  back  down  th«  mer  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
^eulate  the  distance  I  had  eomc,  and  bj  that  meaiu)  decide 
where  I  was.  Bat  my  observations  famished  no  data  by  whicb 
I  could  determine  my  position.  With  my  eyes  almost  on  a  lerV 
with  the  surface  of  the  water,  I  coold  not  judge  satisfactorily  Zx 
distance. 

I  turned  my  face  up-stream  and  again,  s^ruUni/ied  the  parapet 
line  of  the  bank.  Just  then  I  saw  an  object  07er  the  edge,  that 
answered  well  to  guide  me.  It  was  the  croup  and  hip  bones  of 
a  horse — one  of  the  mustangs  staked  near  the  bank.  I  saw 
neither  the  head  nor  shoulders  of  the  aaimai.  Its  hind  quarters 
were  towards  the  streanL  Its  head  was  to  the  grass — It  waa 
browsing 

The  sight  gratified  me :  the  mustang  was  full  two  hundred 
yards  above  the  point  I  had  reached.  I  knew  that  its  position 
marked  the  outer  liite  of  the  encampment  I  was  just  i«  the 
place  where  I  wanted  to  be — about  two  hundred  yards  from 
their  lines — just  at  the  distance  I  desired  to  leave  ray  horse. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  me  ray  picicet  pin — 
one  of  the  essentials  of  the  prairie  traveller.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  momeut  to  delve  it  into  tlie  bank.  I  needed  not  to  drive  it 
with  violence  :  my  well-trained  steed  never  broke  fastening,  bow 
ever  slight.  Wirh  him  the  stake  was  only  a  sign  that  he  wa& 
not  free  to  wander. 

In  a  moment  he  was  staked  ;  and  with  a  *^  whisper ''  1  parted 
from  him  ;  and  kept  on  up-stream. 

I  had  not  gone  a  dozen  yards  further,  when  I  perceived  a 
break  in  the  line  of  the  bank.  It  was  a  little  "guUey,"  that  led 
lauting  fiom  the  level  of  the  prairie  down  to  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  Its  counterpart  I  perceived  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
two  indicated  a  ford  or  crossing,  used  by  buffaloes,  wild  horsea, 
and  other  denizens  of  the  prairie. 

At  first  I  viewed  it  with  apprehension.  I  feared  it  might  un- 
«u>ver  niv  body  to  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  but  on  coming  opposite 
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my  (eara  were  aHajed.  The  slope  was  abrnpt,  and  tbe  bigb 
ground  screened  me  as  before.  There  would  be  no  danger  ia 
passing  the  place. 

As  I  wft9  aboat  ndoving  on,  an  idea  arrested  me  ;  and  I  paused 
to  regard  the  gallej  with  a  look  of  greater  interest.  It  offered 
ne  an  advantage. 

I  bad  been  troubled  about  the  position  in  which  I  had  left  mj 
korse.  Should  I  succeed  in  getting  bacic,  of  course  it  would  be 
Bnder  the  pressure  of  hot  pursuit,  and  my  steed  was  not  conve- 
nientlj  placed.  His  back  was  below  the  level  of  the  bank.  He 
Blight  easily  be  mounted,  but  how  got  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
streanx.  Only  by  a  desperate  leap  might  he  reach  th^  plaio 
*bove,  and  he  might  fail  in  the  effort — time  might  be  lost,  whe« 
time  and  speed  would  be  most  wanted. 

I  had  been  troubled  with  this  thought.  It  need  trouble  me 
no  longer.  The  *'  crossing "  afforded  easy  access  either  to  or 
from  tlie  efaannel  of  the  river — the  very  thing  I  wanted. 

I  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  discovery.  I  turned  back, 
and  having  released  the  rein,  led  my  horse  gently  up  to  the 
break. 

Choosing  a  ^>ot  under  the  highest  part  of  the  bank,  I  fasten- 
ed him  as  before,  and  there  left  him. 

I  now  moved  with  OAore  ease  and  coofidenee,  but  with  iu- 
creased  caution.  I  was  getting  too  near  to  risk  making  the 
slightest  noise  in  the  water.     A  single  plash  might  betray  ree. 

It  was  my  intention  to  keep  in  the  channel  until  I  had  passed 
the  point  where  the  horses  were  staked.  By  so  doing  I  should 
avoid  crossing  the  line  of  the  horse-guards,  and  what  was  quite 
"  as  important,  that  of  the  horses  themselves,  for  I  was  equally 
apprehensive  of  being  discovered  by  the  latter.  Once  inside 
Iheir  circle,  they  would  take  no  notice  of  me,  for,  d  >nbt]essy 
there  would  be  other  Indians  within  sight,  and  I  trusted  to  my 
well  counterfeited  semblance  of  savagery  to  deceive  tne  eyea  Oi 
iHe  equine  sentinels. 
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*  did  not  wish  to  go  far  beyond  their  line.  That  wonld  bring 
lb.  .*n  front  of  the  camp  itself,  too  Lear  its  fires  and  iU  idla 
groups. 

I  had  noticed  before  starting,  that  there  was  a  broad  belt  be- 
tween the  place  occupied  by  the  men,  and  that  where  their 
horses  were  staked.  This  **  neutral "  ground  was  little  used 
by  the  camp-loungers,  and  somewhere  on  the  edge  of  it  I  was 
desirous  of  making  my  entrie. 

I  succeeded  to  my  utmost  wishes.  Closely  hugging  the  bank, 
I  passed  the  browsing  mustangs  ;  under  their  very  noses  I 
glided  past,  for  I  could  hear  them  munching  the  herbage  right 
over  me,  but  so  silently  did  I  steal  along,  that  neither  snort  nor 
hoof-stroke  heralded  my  advance. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  sufficiently  beyond  them  to  make  a 
halt.  I. raised  my  head — slowly  and  gently  I  raised  it — till  my 
eyes  were  above  the  level  of  the  prairie  slope.  No  one  was 
near.  I  could  see  the  swarth  savages  grouped  around  their 
fires,  but  they  were  an  hundred  yards  oflEi  or  more.  They  were 
capering  and  talking  and  laughing  ;  but  no  ear  was  bent,  and 
no  eye  seemed  turned  towards  me.     No  one  was  near. 

I  grasped  the  bank  with  my  hands,  and  drew  myself  oat. 
Slowly  and  silently  I  ascended,  like  some  demon  from  the  dark 
trap-door  of  a  stage,  on  my  knees  I  reached  the  level  of  the 
turf,  and  then  gently  rising  to  my  feet,  I  stood  erect  within  the 
limits  of  the  Indian  camp,  to  all  appearance  as  complete  i 
iitkvage  as  any  upon  the  ground  I 
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CHAPTER    XCII. 
COUP    d'ceil    of    the    cahp. 

Fob  some  minutes  I  stood  motionless  as  a  statae.  I  stirrfd 
neither  hand  nor  foot,  lest  the  moveraeut  should  cat.  h  the  eye, 
either  of  the  horse-guards  or  those  moving  around  the  fires.  I 
had  already  donned  bj  plumed  head-dress  before  climbing  out  of 
the  channel.  My  first  thought  was  to  replace  my  pistols  in  the 
belt  behind  my  back.  The  moTeroent  was  stealthily  made;  and 
with  like  stealthy  action,  I  suffered  the  mantle  of  jaguar-skins 
to  drop  from  my  shoulders,  and  hang  to  its  full  length.  I  had 
sayed  the  robe  from  getting  wet,  and  its  ample  skirt  now  served 
me  in  concealing  my  soaked  breech-cloth,  as  well  as  the  upper 
half  of  ray  leggings.  These  and  the  moccasins  were,  of  course, 
laturated  with  water,  but  I  had  not  much  uneasiness  about  that. 
In  a  prairie  camp,  and  upon  the  banks  of  a  deep  stream,  ao 
Indian  with  wet  leggings  could  not  be  a  spectacle  to  excite  sus- 
picion. There  would  be  many  reasons  why  my  counterpart 
might  choose  to  immerse  his  copper-colored  extremities  in  the 
ri?er.  Moreover,  the  buckskin,  dressed  Indian-fashion,  was 
Bpeedily  casting  the  water;  it  would  soon  drip  dry,  or,  even  if 
wet,  would  scarce  be  observed  under  such  a  light. 

The  spot  where  I  had  *'  landed,"  chanced  to  be  one  of  the 
least  conspicuous  in  the  whole  area  of  the  camp.  I  was  jus' 
between  two  lights — the  red  glare  of  the  camp-fires  and  the 
mellower  beams  of  the  moon  ;  and  the  atmospheric  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  meeliug  of  the  distinct  kinds  of  light  favon-d 
me,  by  producing  a  species  of  optical  illusion.  It  was  but  slight, 
and  I  could  easily  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  camp,  but  not 
with  suflScient  distinctness  for  my  disguise  to  be  penetrated  by 
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any  one.  Therefore,  it  was  hardly  probabVs  t^at  any  of  tb« 
savages  woald  approach,  or  tronble  their  heads  about  me.  I 
might  pass  for  one  of  themselves  indulgiug  in  a  solitary  saunter 
yielding  himself  to  a  moment  of  abstraction  or  melancholy.  I 
vas  well  enough  acquainted  with  Indian  life  to  know  that  there 
was  nothing  outre  or  unlikely  in  this  behavior.  Such  conduct 
was  perfectly  en  rigle. 

1  did  not  remain  long  on  that  spot — only  long  enough  tc 
catch  the  salient  features  of  the  scene.  I  saw  there  were  many 
fires,  and  around  each  was  grouped  a  number  of  human  forms — 
some  squatted,  some  standing.  The  night  was  cold  enough  to 
make  them  draw  near  to  the  burning  logs,  and  for  this  reason 
but  few  were  wandering  about — a  fortunate  circumstance  for  me. 

There  was  one  fire  larger  than  the  rest.  From  its  dimensions 
it  might  be  termed  a  bonfire,  such  as  is  made  by  the  flattering 
and  flunkey  ish  peasanty  of  Old  World  lands  when  they  welcome 
home  the  squire  and  the  count.  It  was  placed  directly  in  front 
of  the  solitary  tent,  and  not  a  dozen  paces  from  its  entrance. 
Its  blazing  pile  gave  forth  a  flood  of  red  ligiit  that  reached  even 
to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  and  flickered  in  my  face.  I  even 
fancied  I  could  feel  its  warmth  upon  my  cheeks. 

Around  this  fioe  were  many  forms  of  men,  all  of  them  stand- 
ing up.  I  could  see  the  faces  of  those  who  were  upon  its  far- 
ther side,  but  only  the  figures  of  those  on  the  nearer.  The  for- 
mer I  could  see  with  almost  as  much  distinctness  as  if  I  had 
been  close  beside  them.  I  could  trace  the  lineaments  of  their 
features — the  painted  deuces  on  their  breasts  and  faces — the 
jl\  le  of  their  habiliments. 

The  sight  of  these  last  somewhat  astonished  me.  I  had 
-.  I  ported  to  see  red-skinned  warriors,  in  leggings,  moccasins 
hwn  hroech-cloth — with  heads  naked  or  plumed,  and  shoulders 
draped  under  brown  robes  of  buffalo-skin.  Some  such  there 
were,  but  not  all  of  them  were  so  costumed.  On  the  contrary, 
I  beheld  savages  shrouded  in  «erapes  and  cloaks  of  broadcloth, 
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irith  calzoneros  on  their  legs,  and  opou  their  heads  huge  latg  ol 
black  glaze — regular  Mexican  Rombreros  !  In  short,  I  beheld 
aambers  of  them  in  full  Mexican  costume  I 

Others  again  were  dressed  somewhat  in  a  military  fashion, 
with  helmets  or  stiff  shakos,  ill-fitting  uniform  coats  of  red  3i  * 
blue  cloth,  oddly  contrasting  with  the  brown  buckskin  tha< 
covered  their  legs  and  feet. 

With  some  astonishment  I  beheld  these  "  fancy  dresses,"  but 
my  surprise  passed  away  when  I  reflected  as  to  who  were  the 
men  before  me,  and  whence  they  had  lately  come — where  they 
had  been,  and  on  what  errand.  It  was  no  traresty,  but  a  scene 
of  actual  life.  The  savages  were  clad  in  the  spoils  they  had 
captured  from  civilization. 

I  need  not  have  been  at  such  pains  with  my  toilette.  Undef 
any  guise  I  could  scarce  have  looked  odd  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
motley  crew.  Even  my  own  uniform  might  have  passed  mustei^ 
— all  except  the  color  of  my  skin. 

Fortunately,  a  few  of  the  band  still  preserved  their  native 
costume — a  few  appeared  in  full  paiut  and  plumes,  else  I  should 
have  been  too  Indian  for  such  a  company  I 

It  cost  not  a  minute  to  uote  these  peculiarities,  nor  did  1 
stay  tc  observe  them  minutely.  My  eyes  were  in  search  of 
Isolina 

I  cast  inquiring  glances  on  all  sides.  I  scrutinized  the  groupi 
bround  the  different  fires.  I  saw  other  women,  whom  I  knew  to 
be  captives,  but  I  saw  not  her. 

I  scanned  their  forms,  and  the  faces  of  those  who  were  turned 
towards  me.  A  glance  would  have  been  enough.  I  oouH 
easily  have  recognized  her  face  utider  the  fire  light — under  auy 
light.     K  was  not  before  me. 

"  In  the  tent — in  the  tent.     She  must  be  there." 

I  hastened  to  move  away  from  the  spot  where  I  had  hitherto 
been  standing.  My  eye,  quickened  by  the  necessity  of  action, 
had  fallen  upon  the  copse  that  covered  the  entire  background  o/ 
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tne  cam|).  At  a  glaucc  1  detected  the  advaatage  offeied  bj  ita 
shadowy  corer. 

Tlio  tciit  was  placed  close  to  the  edge  of  the  timber  ;  aud  io 
front  of  the  tciit,  us  already  stated,  was  the  great  fire.  Plainly, 
this  wais  the  gravitating  point — the  centre  of  motive  and  motion. 

If  aught  of  interest  was  to  be  enacted,  there  would  lie  the 
Bcene.  In  the  lodge,  or  near  it,  would  she  be  found.  Certainly 
she  must  be  there  ;  and  there  I  resolved  to  seek  her. 


CHAPTER    XCIII. 

A     FRIEK9LT     BNGOUNTES. 

Just  then  the  shrill  voice  of  a  crier  pealed  through  the  camp, 
and  I  observed  an  unusual  movement.  I  cotild  not  make  out 
what  the  man  said,  but  the  peculiar  intonation  told  that  he  was 
uttering  some  signal  or  summons.  Something  of  internist  was 
about  to  transpire. 

The  Indians  now  commenced  circling  around  the  blazing  pile, 
meeting  and  passing  each  other,  as  if  threading  the  mazes  of 
some  silent,  and  solemn  dance.  Others  were  seen  hastening 
from  distant  parts  of  the  camp,  as  if  to  observe  the  actions  of 
those  around  the  fire  ;  or  join  with  them  in  the  movement. 

I  did  not  wait  to  watch  them.  Their  attention  thus  occu- 
pied gave  me  an  opportunity  of  reaching  the  copse  unobsirvcd, 
vud  without  further  ado,  I  started  towards  it. 

I  walked  slowly,  and  with  an  assumed  air  of  careless  indilTer- 
euce.  I  counterfeited  the  Comanche  walk — ^not  that  bold,  frefi 
port,  the  magnificent  and  inimitable  stride,  so  characteristic  of 
Cliippewa  and  Shawano,  Huron,  and  Iraquois — but  the  shuffling, 
gingtiry  step  of  an  English  jockey,  for  such  in  reality  is  the  g^< 
of  the  Comanche  Indian,  when  a-foot. 
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1  most  hft?e  pisyed  my  part  well.  A  sarage  ltos^tij^  from 
the  horse-goards  towards  the  great  fire  passed  near  me,  ami 
hailed  me  by  uame. 

•*  Wakono  f*  cried  be. 

'*Que  cota?  Well — what  matter?"  1  replied  io  Spanish, 
iisitating  as  well  as  I  eoald  the  Indian  Toiee  and  accent.  It 
was  a  Tenture,  but  I  was  taken  at  a  short,  and  coold  not  weH 
remain  silent. 

The  man  appeared  soote  little  surprised  at  being  addressed 
tn  the  langoage  of  Mexico.  Neyertheless,  be  understood  it,  and 
made  rejoinder. 

''You  hear  the  summons,  Wakono?  Why  do  you  not 
come  forward?  The  council  meets.  Hissooroyo  is  already 
there." 

1  understood  what  was  said,  more  from  the  Indian's  gestures 
thaa  his  speech,  though  the  words  "summons,"  "council,"  and 
the  name  *'  Hissooroyo  '^  helped  me  to  comprehend  his  meaning 
I  chanced  to  know  the  Comanche  epithet  for  the  two  first,  and 
also  that  Hissooroyo  (the  Spanish  wolf)  was  the  Indian  appella- 
tion of  the  Mexican  renegade. 

Though  I  understood  what  was  said)  I  was  not  prepared  Tith 
a  reply.  I  dared  not  risk  the  answer  in  Spanish,  for  I  knew  not 
the  extent  of  Wakouo's  proficiency  in  the  Andalusian  tongue. 

I  felt  myself  in  a  dilemma,  and  the  importunate  savage — ac 
doubt  some  friend  of  Wakono  himself — appeared  determined  io 
stick  to  me.     How  was  I  to  get  rid  of  him  ? 

A  happy  idea  came  to  my  relief.  Assuming  an  air  of  ex 
'j-eme  dignity,  and  as  though  I  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  vl 
jif  meditations,  I  raised  my  hand  and  waved  the  man  a  parting 
^ftlnte.  At  the  same  time,  I  turned  my  head  and  walked  slowly 
>way. 

The  Indian  accepted  the  coii^e,  and  moved  oflP,  but  evidently 
with  an  air  of  veluctance.  As  I  glanced  back  over  my  shoulder^ 
I  could  see  him  starting  from  the  spot  with  a  hesitating  step^ 
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no  doubt  somewhat  astonished  ai  the  »trauge  behav^ior  of  liis 
friend  Wakono. 

I  did  not  look  back  again,  nntil  I  had  placed  mjseii  under 
the  shadow  of  the  timber.  Then  I  tamed  to  reconnoitre.  My 
friend  had  continued  on  to  the  fire.  I  saw  him  just  enteriug 
among  the  crowd  that  circled  around  the  great  fire. 

Screened  from  observation  by  the  shadow,  i  could  now  pause 
and  refiect.  The  trifling  incident  that  had  caused  me  some 
apprehension,  bad  also  helped  me  to  some  useful  knowledge. 
First,  I  learned  my  own  name.  Second,  that  there  was  a  coun- 
cil about  to  take  place — and  thirdly,  that  the  renegade,  Hissoo- 
royo,  had  something  to  do  with  this  council. 

This  was  knowledge  of  importance ;  combined  with  my  pre- 
▼ions  informatioi),  everything  was  now  made  clear.  This  council 
could  be  no  other  than  the  jury- trial  between  the  renegade  and 
the  yet  nameless  chief ;  the  same  that  was  to  decide  to  which 
belonged  the  right  of  property  in  my  betrothed. 

It  was  about  to  meet — it  had  not  assembled  as  yet.  Then 
had  I  arrived  in  time  ;  neither  white  savage  or  red  savage  had 
yet  come  into  possession — neither  had  dared  to  lay  hands  oo 
the  coveted  and  priceless  gem. 

Isolina  was  still  safe — thus  singularly  preserved  from  brutal 
contact  These  dogs  in  the  manger,  their  mutual  jealousy,  had 
proved  her  protection  \  I  was  consoled  by  the  thought — strange 
source  of  consolation  I 

I  was  in  time,  but  where  was  she  ?  From  my  new  position, 
T  had  a  still  better  view  of  the  camp,  its  fires,  and  its  denizeof 
—  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ! 

In  the  lodge  then — she  must  certainly  be  there — or — a  new 
thought  occurred  to  me — she  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  other 
captives? — in  the  copse — she  may  be  concealed  in  the  copse 
nntil  the  sentence  be  pronounced  ? 

This  last  conjecture  brought  along  with  it  hopes  and  resolves. 
[  determined  to  search  the  copse.    If  I  should  find  her  therv 

90 
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mj  emprise  woold  be  easy  indeed  ;  at  all  events,  easier  thaD  1 
hud  anticipated.  Tbongh  gaarded  by  the  savages,  I  shoald 
rescue  her  from  their  grasp.  The  lives  of  six  men — perhapi 
twice  that  number — were  under  my  belt.  The  odds  of  unarmed 
Dimbers  would  be  nothing  against  the  deadly  bullets  of  my 
revolvers,  and  I  saw  that  most  of  the  savages  had  laid  aside 
their  weapons,  confident  in  the  security  of  their  camp. 

But  I  might  find  her  alone,  or  perhaps  with  a  single  jailor. 
The  meeting  of  the  council  favored  the  supposition.  The  men 
would  all  be  there — some  to  take  part,  others  interested  In 
the  result,  or  merely  from  curiosity  to  watch  the  proceedings 
Yes,  all  of  them  would  have  an  interest  in  the  issue — too  surely 
all.  The  barbarous  custom  of  these  savage  brutes  at  that  mo 
<i^nt  came  to  my  remembrance. 

I  stayed  no  longer  to  reflect,  but  gliding  into  the  grove,  com 
Minced  my  search  for  the  captive. 

The  ground  was  favorable  to  my  progress.  There  was  not 
iMUch  underwood,  and  the  trees  grew  thinly.  I  could  easily 
pass  amongst  them  without  the  necessity  of  crouching,  and 
without  making  noise.  The  silent  tread  of  the  moccasin  was  in 
my  favor,  as  also  the  dark  foliage  that  stretched  overhead,  hid- 
ing the  sky  from  my  view. 

The  chief  timber  of  the  copse  was  the  pecan-hickory — almost 
an  evergreen — and  the  trees  were  still  in  full  leaf,  only  here 
and  there,  where  the  trunks  stood  far  apart,  did  the  moonbeama 
strike  through  the  thick  foliage. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  was  shrouded  from  her  ligit,  and 
the  narrow  aisles  through  which  I  passed  were  as  dark  as  if  no 
moon  had  been  shining. 

There  was  still  light  enough  to  reveal  some  horrid  8cene& 
O  Heavens  I  my  heart  bleeds  at  the  remembrance. 

I  was  wrong  in  my  conjecture.  The  men  had  not  all  gone 
to  the  council ;  the  captive  women  were  not  all  by  the  camp- 
arcis.     I  beheld  passion  in  its  most  brutal  form — red  ruffians 
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lolling  in  the  bash  beside  their  helpless  Yictims — women — fair 
white  women,  with  drooping  heads  and  listless  air,  wounded,  dis- 
shevelled,  weeping  I  0  Heaven  I  My  heart  recoils  at  the 
remembrance  I 

It  recoiled  at  the  sight — it  horned  with  indignation.  At 
every  tarn  did  it  prompt  me  to  draw  knife  or  pistol.  At  erery 
step  my  fingers  itched  to  immolate  a  hideoas  palot*besmeared 
brute — to  slay  a  "  noble  "  savage. 

I  was  restrained  only  by  my  own  desperate  sitaation — by  my 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Isolina — now  more  acate  than 
ever.  What  horrid  imaginings  crowded  into  my  brain — ^begot  by 
the  barbarous  drama  that  was  being  enacted  arotfod  me,  shame 
lessly  before  my  face — under  my  very  eyes. 

The  monsters  too  earnestly  occupied  with  their  coarse 
caresses,  took  no  heed  of  me  ;  and  I  passed  on  without  remark 
or  interruption. 

I  threaded  the  pathways  of  the  grove  one  after  another, 
gliding  through  as  rapidly  as  the  path  would  permit.  I  entered 
every  aisle  and  glade.  I  searched  everywhere,  even  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  woods.  I  saw  more  men — more  weeping 
women — more  red  ruffianism.  I  saw  naught  of  her  for  whom 
I  searched. 

•*  In  the  tent,  then — she  must  be  there.'' 

I  turned  my  face  towards  the  lodge,  and  moving  with  stealthy 
ste]>,  soon  arrived  among  the  trees  that  stood  in  the  tear.  1 
halted  near  the  edge,  and  separating  the  leaves  with  my  hands 
peered  cautiously  through.  I  had  no  need  to  search  firther 
Isolina  was  before  my  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 


A    BPT    IN    THB    COUNCIL. 


Yes,  there  was  my  betrothed — within  sight,  within  hearing 
almost  within  reach  of  my  hands;  and  I  dared  not  touch,  I 
dared  not  speak,  I  scarce  dared  look  upon  her.  My  fingers  trem- 
bled among  the  leaves;  my  heart  rose  and  fell;  I  conld  feel 
within  my  breast  its  strokes  rapid  and  irregular;  I  conld  hear 
Its  sonorous  vibration. 

It  was  not  at  the  first  glance  I  saw  Isolina.  On  looking 
through  the  leaves  the  coup  d^ail  was  a  scene  that  quite  aston 
isbed  nte,  and  for  a  while  occupied  my  attention.  Since  I  had 
last  gazed  upon  the  great  fire,  the  grouping  around  it  had 
undergone  an  entire  change.  A  new  tableau-  was  presented, 
that  for  the  moment  held  me  under  a  spell  of  surprise. 

The  fire  no  longer  blazed,  or  only  slightly  and  when  stirred. 
The  logs  had  burned  into  coals,  and  now  yielded  a  fainter  light, 
biit  one  more  red  and  garish.  It  was  steady  nevertheless,  and 
i!ie  position  of  the  pile  rendered  it  strong  enough  to  iUumice 
the  camp  around  to  its  utmost  limits. 

Tlie  fire  was  still  encircled  by  savages,  but  no  longer  stand* 
ug  nor  grouped  irregularly,  as  I  had  before  observed  them 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  seated,  or  rather  squatted,  at  equal 
distances  &om  each  other,  and  forming  a  ring  that  gurdled  the 
huge  mound  of  embers. 

There  were  about  twenty  of  these  men — I  did  not  coaol 
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thorn — ^bat  I  obserYed  that  all  were  ia  their  native  costume-- 
leggings,  and  breech-cloth  t:  the  waist,  nothing  abo?e,  save  the 
armlets  and  shell  ornaments  of  the  nose,  ears  and  neck.  All 
were  profusely  painted  with  chalk,  ochre  and  Termilion.  He 
ond  doubt  I  was  looking  upon  the  "  council.'' 

The  other  Indians — they  in  "  fancy  dresses  " — were  still  upoc 
the  ground,  but  they  stood  behind,  retired  a  pace  or  two  from 
the  circle,  in  groups  of  two,  three  or  four,  talking  in  low  mutter- 
ings.  Others  were  moving  about,  still  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  fire. 

My  observation  of  all  these  features  of  the  scene,  did  not 
occupy  ten  seconds  of  time — just  so  long  as  my  eyes  were  get- 
ting accustomed  to  the  light.  A',  the  end  of  that  interval  my 
glance  rested  upon  Isollna,  and  there  became  fixed. 

In  the  chain  of  Indians  that  encircled  the  fire  there  was  a  break 
— an  interval  of  ten  or  a  dozen  feet.  It  was  directly  in  front  of  the 
lodge,  and  above  the  fire — for  the  ground  gently  sloped  from  the 
tent  towards  the  stream.  In  this  spot  the  captive  was  seated. 
Her  position  was  exactly  between  the  lodge  and  the  fire,  and  a 
little  retired  behind  the  circle  of  the  council.  The  tent  inter 
vening  between  her  and  my  position  had  prevented  me  f^om 
seeing  her  at  first. 

She  was  half-seated,  half-reclining  upon  a  robe  of  wolf  skins. 
I  saw  that  her  arms  were  free.  I  saw  that  her  limbs  were  bound. 
Her  "back  was  to  the  tent — her  face  turned  towards  the  council 
I  could  not  see  it. 

To  recognize  my  betrothed,  I  did  not  need  to  look  upon  her 
face.  Her  matchless  form,  outlined  against  the  red  embers,  wat 
easily  identified.  The  full  round  curve  of  the  neck;  the  ovi^ 
ines  of  the  head;  the  majestic  sweep  of  the  shoulders;  the  arir« 
smooth  aiid  symmetrical;  all  these  were  familiar  to  my  eyes,  foi 
oft  had  tney  dwelt  on  them  in  admiration.  I  couM  not  be  mis- 
taken. The  form  before  me  was  that  graven  upon  my  heart;  H 
was  Isolina*8. 
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There  was  another  salient  point  in  this  singular  tableau,  that 
would  not  escape  observation.  Beyond  the  fire,  acd  dirc^nW 
opposite  to  where  Isolina  was  placed,  I  saw  another  well- 
known  object — the  white  steed  I  ]Ie  was  not  staked  there,  but 
haltered  and  held  in  hand  by  one  of  the  Indians.  He  must  have 
been  lately  brought  upon  the  ground;  for,  from  neither  of  inj 
former  points  of  observation,  had  I  noted  him.  He,  like  his 
mistress,  was  to  be  put  on  trial — his  ownership  was  also  matter 
of  dispute. 

There  was  in  fight  one  more  object  that  interested  me.  Not 
with  friendly  interest  did  I  regard  it,  but  with  disgust  and 
indignation. 

Not  seated  in  the  council-ring,  not  standing  among  the  idle 
groups,  but  apart  from  all,  I  beheld  Hissoo*rozo,  the  renegade. 
Savage  as  were  the  red  warriors,  fiend-like  as  they  appeared 
with  their  paint-smeared  visages,  not  one  looked  so  savage  or 
fiend-like  as  he. 

The  features  of  this  man  were  naturally  bad;  but  the  paint — 
tor  he  had  adopted  this  with  every  other  vile  custom  of  barbar 
rian  life — rendered  their  expression  positively  ferocious.  The 
device  upon  his  forehead  was  a  death's  head  and  cross-bones, 
done  in  white  chalk,  and  upon  this  appeared  the  well  imitated 
semblance  of  a  bleedng  scalp — the  appropriate  symbols  of  a 
cruel  disposition. 

There  was  something  unnatural  in  a  white  skin  thus  disfi^red 
—-for  the  natural  complexion  was  not  hidden.  Here  and  there 
It  could  be  perceived  forming  the  ground  of  the  motley  elabortk- 
tion — its  pallid  hue  in  strange  contrast  with  the  deeper  colors 
(hat  daubed  it.     It  was  not  the  canvas  for  such  a  picture. 

Yet  there  the  picture  was  in  red  and  yellow,  black,  white  and 
bluf ;  there  stood  the  deep-dyed  villain. 

I  saw  not  his  rival.  I  looked  for  him,  but  saw  him  not. 
Perhaps  he  was  one  of  those  who  stood  around.  Perhaps  he 
bad  not  yet  come  up.    He  was  the  «on  of  the  great  chief — per* 
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naps  be  was  inside  the  lodge.    The  last  was  the  most  probable 
conjecture. 

The  great  calumet  was  brought  f;.rward,  and  lit  by  the  fire 
It  was  passed  around  the  circle,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  each 
savage  satisfying  himself  with  a  single  draw  from  the  tube.  1 
Knew  that  this  was  the  inauguration  of  the  council.  The  tria 
was  about  to  proceed. 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

THE     COUNCIL     IN     SESSION. 

The  situation  into  which  I  had  chanced,  could  not  have  been 
better  had  I  deliberately  chosen  it.  I  had  under  my  eyes  the 
oouncil-fire  and  council,  the  group  around — in  short,  the  whole 
area  of  the  camp. 

What  was  of  equal  importance,  ]  could  see  without  being 
seen.  Along  the  edge  of  the  copse  there  extended  a  narrow 
belt  of  the  shadow,  similar  to  that  which  had  farored  me  while 
in  the  channel,  and  produced  by  a  like  cause,  for  the  stream  and 
the  selvedge  of  the  grove  were  parallel  to  each  other.  The  moon- 
beams fell  obliquely  upon  the  grove,  and  under  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  pecans  I  was  well  screened  from  her  light  behind,  while 
the  lodge  covered  me  from  the  glare  of  the  fire  in  front 

I  could  not  have  been  better  plp/^ed  fo^  isy  nurno«e.  1  sap 
the  advantage  of  the  position,  and  resolved,  therefore,  to  abide 
ipon  it. 

The  observations  and  reflections  thus  given  in  detail  occupied 
me  but  a  few  minutes  of  time.  Thought  is  quick,  and  at  that 
crisis  mine  was  more  than  usually  on  the  alert.  Almost  instan- 
taneously did  I  perceive  the  points  that  mosi  interested  me, 
pr  hod  reference  to  my  plans — almost  instantaceoualj  I  had 
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mastered  the  sitaatioo,  and  I  next  bent  my  mind  npon  how  %o 
take  adraDtage  of  it. 

I  saw  there  was  but  one  way  to  proceed — my  original  Bchcme 
uost  be  carried  out ;  nnder  so  many  eyes,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  that  the  captive  could  be  stolen  away — sne 
must  be  taken  openly,  and  by  a  bold  stroke.  Of  this  was  1 
convinced. 

The  question  arose,  when  should  I  make  the  attempt  ?  At 
that  moment  ?  She  was  not  ten  paces  from  where  I  stood  1 
Could  I  rush  forward,  and  with  my  knife  set  free  her  limbs  ? 
Might  we  then  get  off  before  the  savages  conld  fling  themselves 
npon  us  ? 

Hopeless — impossible.  She  was  too  near  them — she  was  too 
near  the  renegade  who  claimed  her  as  his  property.  He  waF 
standing  almost  over  her — within  the  distance  of  a  single  leap 
In  his  belt  was  the  long  triangular  blade,  the  Spanish  knife 
He  could  cut  me  down  ere  I  could  have  severed  a  cord  of  hei 
fastenings.  The  attempt  would  fail.  Success  was  hopeless- 
impossible.    I  must  wait  for  a  better  opportunity,  and  I  waited. 

I  remembered  Rube's  last  word  of  counsel,  not  to  act  too 
hastily  ;  and  his  reasons,  that  if  I  must  make  a  "  desprit  strike 
fur  it,"  to  leave  the  grand  coup  to  the  last  moment.  The  circno^ 
stances  could  be  no  worse  then  than  now. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  idea  I  checked  my  impatience,  and 
waited. 

I  watched  Hissoo-rozo — I  watched  the  squatted  forms  around 
the  fire — I  watched  straggling  groups  behind  them — in  turns  my 
eyes  wandered  from  one  to  the  other. 

At  intervals  they  rested  upon  Isolina. 

Up  to  this  moment,  I  had  not  seen  her  countenance.  1  saw 
5uly  the  reverse  of  tliat  beautiful  image  so  deeply  graven  upon 
my  heart.  But  even  then,  under  that  suspeuce  of  peril,  strange 
thoughts  were  passing  within  me.  I  felt  a  singular  longing 
to  look  upon  her  face.     I  remembered  the  herredero. 
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It  pleased  fortane  to  smile  upon  me.  ^o  many  iklle  :Ox.idcnt€ 
l^ere  occurring  ia  my  favor,  that  I  began  to  believe  the  ftUci 
propitious,  and  my  hopes  of  success  y^ete  growing  stronger 
apace.  Just  then,  the  captive  turned  her  head,  and  her  face 
was  towards  me. 

There  was  do  mark  on  that  fair  brow — that  soft  cheek  was 
without  a  scar — the  delicate  skin  was  intact,  smooth  and 
diaphanous  as  ever.    The  herredero  had  been  merciful  1 

Perhaps  something  had  occurred  to  interrupt  or  hinder  him 
from  his  horrid  work  ?  tVould  that  the  matador  had  met  with 
a  similar  interruption  1  I  could  not  tell — those  profuse  dusters 
covered  all — neck,  bosom  and  shoulders  were  hidden  under  the 
dark  dishevelment. 

I  could  not  tell,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  hope.  Gyprio  had 
seen  the  blood  !  It  was  but  a  momentary  glance,  and  her  face 
was  again  turned  away.  At  intervals  she  repeated  it,  and  I  saw 
that  she  looked  in  other  directions.  I  could  note  the  uneasiness 
of  her  manner.  I  could  tell  why  those  glances  were  ^iveu.  I 
knew  her  design.    Oh,  for  one  word  in  her  hearing — onr  whisper  ( 

It  might  not  be — she  was  too  closely  watched.  J  aiXoua  eyei 
were  upon  her — savage  hearts  were  gloating  over  Ler  beauty 
Xo  word  could  have  reached  her  that  would  not  have  been 
heard  by  others — by  all  around  the  fire — for  the  silence  was 
profound.    The  "  council "  had  not  yet  essayed  to  speak. 

The  stillness  was  at  length  broken  by  the  voice  of  a  crier, 
who  in  a  shrill  tone  proclaimed  that  the  "council  was  in 
session." 

There  was  something  so  ceremonious  in  the  whole  proceedings, 
and  every  movement  was  made  with  such  regularity,  that  bat 
"or  the  open  air,  the  fire,  the  wild  savage  costumes  and  fierce 
painted  faces,  I  might  have  fancied  myself  in  the  pref>ence  of  a 
civilized  court,  and  witnessing  a  trial  by  jury.  It  waf:,  in  effect, 
just  such  a  trial,  though  judge  there  was  none.  The  members 
of  the  jury  were  themselves  the  judges,  for  in  the  binipUcity  of 

20* 
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Bucb  primitiTe  litigation,  each  was  presumed  to  nnderstand  the 
law  witbont  an  interpreter.  Pleaders,  too,  were  equally  absents 
Each  party — plaintiff  and  defendant — was  expected  to  plead  hit 
own  case.  Such  is  the  simple  fashion  in  the  high  eonrt  of 
the  prairies — a  fashion  which  might  elsewhere  be  adapted  with 
advantage. 

The  name  of  Hissoo-roso  pealed  lond  apon  the  air.  The  crier 
was  calling  him  into  conrt — another  parallel  with  the  cnstoms  of 
drilization. 

Three  times  the  name  was  pronounced,  at  each  repetition  in  a 
shriller  and  londer  tone  than  before. 

The  man  might  have  spared  his  voice.  He  who  was  emns- 
moned  was  npon  the  spot,  and  ready  to  answer.  Before  the 
echo  died  away,  the  renegade  uttered  a  lond  response,  and 
stepping  to  an  open  space  within  the  ring,  halted,  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  folded  his  arms,  and  in  this  attitude  stood 
waiting. 

At  this  crisis,  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  whether  1  should 
rush  forward,  and  at  once  decide  the  fate  of  myself  and  my 
betrothed.  The  seated  warriors  appeared  to  be  all  unarmed ; 
and  the  renegade,  whose  hand  I  most  regarded,  was  now  Jurther 
off,  having  gone  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire.  Th« 
situation  was  more  favorable,  and  for  the  moment  I  stood  bend- 
ing upon  the  spring.  But  my  eye  fell  upon  the  spectators  in  the 
back-ground.  Many  of  them  were  directly  in  the  way  I  should 
bare  to  take.  I  saw  that  many  of  them  carried  weapons,  either 
in  their  k&nds  or  upon  their  persona,  and  that  Hissoo-rozo  him- 
srir  was  still  too  near. 

I  could  never  fight  my  way  against  such  odds.  I  could  not 
break  such  a  line.  It  would  be  madness  to  attempt  it.  Rube'i 
rounsel  was  ringing  in  my  ears;  and  once  more  I  atuidoQed  thi 
fish  detigpn. 
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CHAPTER   XOVI. 

THE   RENEGADE   GLAIUS   HIS   GAFTiyES. 

There  was  an  iDterval  of  silence — a  dramatic  pause — that 
lasted  for  more  than  a  minate.  It  was  ended  by  one  of  the 
council  rising  to  his  feet,  and,  bj  a  gesture,  iuTiting  Hissoo-rozo 
to  speak. 

The  renegade  began  : 

"  Red  warriors  of  the  Hietan  I  Brothers  I  What  I  hfiTe  to 
say  before  the  council  will  not  require  many  words.  I  claioi 
yonder  Mexican  girl  as  my  captive,  and  therefore  as  my  own. 
Who  denies  my  right  ?  I  claim  the  white  horse  as  mine — my 
prize,  fairly  taken." 

The  speaker  paused,  as  if  to  wait  for  further  commands  from 
*be  council. 

*' Hissoo-rozo  has  spoken  his  claim  to  the  Mexican  maiden 
And  the  white  steed.  He  has  not  said  upon  what  right  he  rests 
It     Let  him  declare  his  right  in  presence  of  the  council  I" 

This  was  said  by  the  same  Indian  who  had  made  the  gesture, 
and  who  appeared  to  direct  the  proceedings.  He  was  not  act- 
ing by  any  superior  authority  which  he  may  have  possessed,  but 
merely  by  reasou  of  his  being  the  oldest  of  the  party.  Among 
the  Indians,  age  gives  precedence. 

**  Brothers  I''  said  Hissoo-rozo,  in  obedience  to  the  command, 
*'my  claim  is  just.  Of  that  you  are  to  be  the  judges.  I  know 
your  true  hearts — you  will  not  shut  them  against  justice.  1 
need  not  read  to  you  your  own  law,  that  he  who  makes  a  cap- 
tive has  the  right  to  keep  it — to  do  with  it  as  Le  will.  This  is 
the  law  of  your  tribe — of  my  tribe  as  well ;  for  fours  is  mine." 
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Gosts  of  approbation  caosed  a  momentary  interroption  *ti  th€ 
jipeech. 

'*  HietauB  V*  reromed  the  speaker,  *'  my  skin  is  while,  but  my 
bcArt  is  the  color  of  yonr  own.  You  did  me  the  honor  to  adopt 
me  into  yonr  nation.  Yon  honoriBd  iti6,  hy  making  me  first  a  war- 
rior, and  afterwards  a  war-chief.  Haye  I  ever  gi?en  yon  cause 
to  regret  what  you  hayc  done  ?    Hare  I  betrayed  your  trust  P' 

A  volley  of  exclamations  indicated  a  response  in  the  negatiTO 

"  I  have  conftdence,  then,  in  your  love  of  justice  and  truth.  I 
have  no  fear  that  the  color  of  my  skin  will  blind  yonr  eyes  ;  for 
you  nil  know  the  color  of  ray  heart." 

Fresh  gusts  of  approbation  followed  this  adroit  stroke. 

'*  Then,  brothers,  listen  to  my  cause !  I  claim  the  maiden 
and  the  horse.  I  need  not  tell  where  they  were  found  and  how. 
Your  own  eyes  were  witness  of  their  capture.  There  has  been 
talk  of  a  doubt  as  to  who  made  it ;  for  many  horsemen  were  in 
the  pursuit.  I  deny  that  there  is  any  doubt.  My  lazo  was  first 
over  the  head  of  the  horse — was  first  tightened  around  his 
throat — ^rst  brought  him  to  a  stand.  To  fake  the  horse  was 
to  take  the  rider.  It  was  my  deed — both  are  my  captives.  I 
claim  both  as  my  property.  "Who  is  he  that  disputed  my  claini  ? 
Tjet  him  stand  forth  I" 

Having  delivered  this  challenge  with  a  defiant  emphasis,  the 
speaker  fell  back  into  his  former  attitude  ;  and  once  more  fold* 
ing  his  arms,  remained  silent  and  immobile. 

Another  pause  followed,  which  was  i^in  termiLated  by  a 
fign  from  the  old  warrior  who  had  first  spoken.  His  gesture 
was  directed  to  the  crier,  who,  the  moment  after,  raising  hie 
oud,  shrill  voice,  called  out : 

The  name  caused  me  to  start  as  if  struck  by  an  ariro^ir.  It 
was  my  own  appellatiou.     I  was  Wakono  I 

It  was  pronounced  thrice — each  time  louder  than  tbe  pr» 
•eding— 
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*'Wakcnol   Wakono !   Wako^ol" 

A  light  flashed  u])oa  lue.  Wakono  was  the  ri?al  ckicaut. 
Jie  whose  breeeh-cloth  was  aroaod  my  hips,  whose  rohe  buDg 
from  my  shoulders,  whose  plumed  bonnet  adorned  mj  bead, 
whose  pigments  disfigured  my  face — he  of  the  red  baud  upon 
his  breast,  and  the  cross  npon  his  brow — was  no  other  than 
Wakono ! 

I  cannot  describe  tbo  ^iugnlar  sensation  I  felt  at  tbe  discovery^ 
I  was  in  a  perilous  position,  indeed.  Mj  fingers  trembled  among 
the  leaves.  I  released  the  branchlets,  and  let  them  close  up 
before  my  face.     I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  look  forth. 

For  some  moments  I  stood  still  and  silent,  but  not  without 
trembling.  I  could  not  steady  my  uerves  under  such  a  dread 
agitation. 

I  listened,  but  looked  noi.  There  was  an  interval  of  breath* 
less  silence.  Ho  one  seemed  to  stir  or  speak.  They  were 
waiting  the  effect  of  the  summons. 

Once  more  the  voice  of  the  crier  was  heard,  pronouncing  in 
triple  repetition — 

"Wakono!   Wakono  I   Wakono  P 

Again  followed  an  interval  of  silence  ;  but  I  could  hear  low 
mutterings  of  surprise  and  disappointment,  as  soon  as  it  was  pe^ 
ceived  that  the  Indian  did  not  answer  to  his  name. 

I  alone  knew  the  reason  of  his  demissness.  I  knew  that 
Wakono  could  not — the  true  Wakono ;  that  his  counterfeit 
would  not  come. 

Though  I  had  undertakon  to  personate  the  savage  chieftain, 
{or  this  act  in  tbe  drama  I  was  not  prepared.  The  stage  moat 
wait. 

Even  at  that  moment  I  was  sensible  of  the  ludicrousneas  of 
the  situation.  So  extreme  was  it,  that  even  at  that  moment  oi 
direst  peril  I  felt  a  half  inclination  for  laught^  1  But  the  feel- 
iRg  was  easily  checked  ;  and  once  more  parting  the  brauchei^  I 
ventured  to  look  forth. 
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I  saw  there  was  some  confusion.  Wakono  had  Jecn  reported 
•*  missing."  The  members  of  the  council  still  preserved  both 
their  seats  and  stoical  composure,  but  the  younger  warriors 
behind  were  ottering  harsh  ejaculations,  and  moving  about  from 
place  to  place,  with  that  restless  air  that  betokens  at  once  sur- 
prise and  disappointment. 

At  this  crisis,  an  Indian  was  seen  emerging  from  the  lent 
He  was  a  man  of  somewhat  venerable  aspect,  though  venerable 
more  from  age  than  any  positive  expression  of  virtne.'  His 
checks  were  furrowed  by  time,  and  his  hair  white  as  bleached 
flax — a  rare  sight  among  Indians. 

There  was  something  about  this  individual  that  bespoke  him 
a  person  of  authority.  Wakono  was  the  son  of  a  chief — the 
chief,  then,  should  be  an  old  man.     This  must  be  he  ? 

I  had  no  doubt  of  it,  and  my  conjecture  proved  to  be  correct 

The  white-haired  Indian  stepped  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
ring,  and  with  a  waive  of  his  hand  commanded  silence. 

He  was  instantly  obeyed.  Murmurings  ceased,  and  all  placed 
Uiemselves  in  fixed  attitudes  to  listen. 


CHAPTER    XCVIl. 

8PEEGHE8     IN     COUNCIL. 

^  H1BTAN8  !  began  the  chief,  for  such  in  reality  was  the  old 
Indian.  My  children,  and  brothers  in  council  I  I- appeal  to 
jron  to  stay  }a(k:ment  in  this  matter.  I  am  your  chief,  but 
daim  no  consideration  for  that.  Wakono  is  my  son,  but  fcr  him 
I  ask  no  favor.  I  but  demand  justice  and  right — such  as  would 
be  given  to  the  humblest  in  our  tribe.  I  ask  no  more  for  my 
■on  Wakono.  Wakono  is  a  brave  warrior — who  among  you 
do<^  n  ^t  know  it !    His  shield  is  garnished  with  many  trophief 
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taken  from  tbe  hated  pale  face — his  leggings  are  fringed  with 
scalps  of  the  Utah  aad  Cheyenne — at  his  heels  drag  the  long 
tocks  of  the  Pawnee  and  Arapaho.  Who  will  deny  that  Wa- 
koQO— -my  son  Wakono  is  a  bra^a  warrior  ? 

A  murmur  of  assent  was  t?.e  response  to  the  paternal  ap' 
|ieal. 

*'  The  Spanish  Wolf,  too,  is  a  warrior — a  brave  warrior.  1 
deny  it  not.  He  is  Atont  of  heart  and  strong  of  arm.  He  has 
taken  icany  scalps  from  the  enemy  of  the  Hietan.  I  honor  him 
for  his  achievements  ;  who  among  ns  does  not  T 

A  general  chorns  of  grunts  and  ether  ejaculations,  from  both 
council  and  spectators,  responded  to  this  interrogatory. 

The  response,  both  in  tone  and  manner,  was  strongly  in  the 
affirmative  ;  and  I  could  tell  by  this,  that  the  renegade  was  the 
favorite. 

The  old  chief  also  perceived  that  such  was  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent, and  despite  his  pretensions  to  fair  play,  he  was  evidently 
«  little  nettled  at  the  reply.  The  father  of  Wakono  was  on- 
doulnedly  no  Brutus. 

After  a  momentary  pause,  he  resumed  speech,  but  in  a  tone 
entirely  altered.  He  was  now  painting  the  reverse  side  of 
IlissoO'YOzo's  portrait,  and  as  he  threw  in  the  darker  touches,  it 
was  with  evident  pique  and  hostility. 

*^  I  honor  the  Spanish  Wolf/'  he  contiaaed«  **  I  honor  him  for 
bis  strong  arm  and  his  stont  heart.  I  have  said  so  ;  but  hear 
me,  nietans — hear  me  children  and  brothers  1  there  are  two  of 
every  kind — there  is  a  night  and  a  day — a  winter  and  a  sum- 
mer— a  green  prairie  and  a  desert  plain,  and  like  these  is  tbe 
tougne  of  Hissoorozo.  It  speaks  two  ways,  that  differ  as  light 
from  the  darkness — it  is  double — it  forks  like  the  tongue  of  the 
rattle  serjMint — it  is  not  to  be  believed.'' 

Tbe  chitf  ceased  speaking,  and  the  Spaiish  Wolf  was  per- 
mitted to  make  reply.  He  did  not  attempt  to  defend  himself 
Vom  tht  cuarge  of  th«  '^  double  tongue.*'    Perhaps  he  kuew 
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that  the  aerosatiou  was  jast  enoagb,  and  lie  Iia|  no  Tcas^o^  to 
tremble  for  h.s  popularity  on  that  score.  He  must  b^yc  heep  a 
great  liar  indeed  to  have  excelled,  pr  even  eqaaQed  the  most 
ordinary  storj-teller  in  the  GomaQcbe  nation^  for  the  DQ0ii«3a-* 
city  of  these  Indians  would  bare  been  a  mate^  for  Sparta 
herselfl 

The  renegade  did  not  even  deny  the  assertion.  Ho  seemed 
to  be  confident  in  his  case.     He  simply  replied. 

"  If  the  tongue  of  Hissoo-rozo  is  double,  let  not  the  council 
rely  upon  his  ^prd.  Let  witnesses  be  called — there  are  msny 
who  are  ready  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  HissQ(>-i:oj50  ha9 
spoken." 

*'  First  hear  Wakono  f — ^let  Wakono  be  heard  I — wjierc  is 
\yakono  T 

These  demands  were  made  by  warriors,  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  spoke  almost  simultaneously. 

"  Once  more  the  crier's  voice  was  beard  caUiug  "  W^^PO-O  I" 

** Brothers !"  again  spoke  the  chief,  "it  is  for  this  that  I 
would  stay  your  judgment.  My  son  is  not  hjere — he  ^ent  back 
upon  the  trail  *  and  has  pot  returned,  I  know  npt  his  purpose. 
My  heart  is  in  doubt,  but  not  ip  fear.  Wakonp  is  a  strong 
warrior,  and  can  take  care  of  himself.  He  inrill  pot  be  long  ab> 
sent.  He  must  soon  return.  For  this  I  as|L  yon  to  delay  the 
judgment." 

A  murmur  of  disapprobation  followed  th^  ayowal.  Tbe  Ml&B 
of  the  Spanish  Wolf  evidently  mustered  stronger  than  the  fhepds 
of  the  young  chief  The  renegade  once  more  addressed  the 
council. 

"  What  trifling  would  this  be,  warriors  of  the  Hietau  ?  Two 
nns  have  gone  down,  and  this  question  is  not  decided  i  I  ask 
only  justice.  By  our  laws  the  judgment  cannot  stand  over. 
The  captives  most  belong  to  some  one.  I  claim  them  as  mine, 
and  I  offer  witnesses  to  prove  my  right.  Wakono  has  no  claim, 
•Ise  why  is  he  not  here  to  a¥ow  it.    He  has  no  proofs  bot  Hif 
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owD  word — he  is  ashamed  to  stand  before  yoa  without  proof— 
that  is  why  he  is  now  absent  from  the  camp." 

This  annoQUcemcut  prodaced  a  sensation,  and  I  coald  per 
ceive  that  the  old  chief  partppk  equally  with  the  others  of  the 
Mspicion  thus  created. 

**  Who  says  Wakono  is  in  the  camp  ?"  inquired  he,  in  a  loud 
voice. 

An  Indian  stepped  forth  from  the  crowd  of  spectators.  I  re- 
cognized the  iuan  whom  I  had  met  crossing  from  the  horse 
guard. 

**  Wakono  is  in  the  camp,"  repeated  he,  as  he  paused  outside 
the  circle.     "  I  saw  the  young  chief.     I  spake  with  him  " 

"  Where  ?" 

*'  Only  now." 

*•  Where  ?" 

The  man  pointed  to  the  scene  of  our  accidental  rencontre. 

"  Ue  was  going  yonder,"  said  he,  "  he  went  among  the  trees 
— I  saw  him  no  more." 

Tiiis  intelligence  evidently  increased  the  astonishment  of  all. 
They  could  not  comprehend  why  Wakono  should  be  upon  the 
ground,  and  yet  not  come  forward  to  assert  his  claim.  Had  he 
aJi>andoned  it  altogether  ? 

The  father  of  the  claimant  appeared  as  mucn  puzzled  as  any 
one.  He  made  no  attempt  to  explain  the  absence  of  his  son. 
He  could  not.  |Ie  stood  silent,  and  evidently  in  a  state  of  mys- 
tification 

Several  now  suggested  that  a  search  be  made  for  the  absent 
warrior.    It  was  proposed  to  send  messengers  throughout  the 
amp— -to  search  the  grove. 

My  blood  ran  cold  as  I  listened  to  the  proposal,  my  kneei 
trembled  beneath  me.  I  knew  that  if  the  grove  should  be 
searched,  1  would  have  no  chance  of  remaining  longer  concealed. 
The  iress  of  Wakono  was  conspicuous — I  saw  that  there  was 
none  other  'ike  it — no  other  wore  a  robe  of  jaguar  fkins,  and 
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th>«  would  betraj  me.  Even  the  paint  could  not  ayail,  I  shoiild 
be  led  into  the  firelight.  The  counterfeit  would  be  easily  de- 
tected«  I  should  be  butchered  upon  the  spot — perhaps  tortured 
for  my  treatment  of  the  true  WakOno,  which  would  soon  become 
known. 

My  apprehensions  had  reached  the  climax  of  acnteness,  when 
they  were  suddenly  relieved  by  some  words  from  the  Spanish 
Wolf. 

"  Why  search  for  Wakono  ?"  cried  he,  "  Wakono  knows  his 
own  name  f  it  has  been  called,  and  loud  enough.  Wakono  has 
ears — surely  he  can  hear  for  himself ;  if  he  is  in  the  camp.  Call 
him  again,  if  you  will  1'' 

This  proposition  appeared  reasonable.  It  was  adopted,  and 
the  crier  once  more  summoned  the  young  cliief  by  name. 

The  voice,  as  all  perceived,  could  have  been  heard  to  the  fa^ 
thest  bounds  of  the  camp,  and  far  beyond. 

An  interval  was  allowed,  during  which  there  reigned  perfect 
silence,  every  one  bending  his  ear  to  listen.  There  came  no 
answer — no  Wakono  appeared  to  the  summons, 

**  Now,"  triumphantly  exclaimed  the  ren^ade,  "  is  it  not  as  1 
said  ?    Warriors  1  I  demand  your  judgment." 

There  was  no  immediate  reply.  A  long  pause  followed,  dur- 
ing which  no  one  spoke — either  in  the  circle,  or  among  the 
spectators. 

At  length  the  oldest  of  the  council  rose — relit  the  calumet, 
and  after  taking  a  whiff  from  the  tube,  handed  it  to  the  Indiai: 
seated  on  his  lefti  This  one  in  like  manner  passed  it  to  the  next 
and  he  to  the  next,  until  the  pipe  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
fire,  and  was  returned  to  the  old  warrior  who  had  first  smoked 
from  it.  The  latter  now  laid  aside  the  pipe,  and  in  a  formal 
Uttiner,  but  \a  a  voice  inaudible  to  the  spectators,  proposed  the 
qnesljon.  The  vote  was  taken  in  rotation,  and  was  also  de- 
livered .mHo  voce.     The  judgment  only  was  pronouuccd  aloud. 

The  decinion  was  singular,  and  somewhat  unexpected.    The 
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Jary  had  been  moTod  bj  a  strong  bearing  towards  eqnity,  and 
an  amicable  adjustment,  that  might  prove  acceptahle  to  aQ 
parties. 

The  horse  was  adjadged  to  Wakono — the  maiden  was  deciarHl 
the  property  of  the  Spanish  Wolf  I 


CHAFIER  XCVIII. 

A  ROUGH   COURTSHIP. 

TnR  decisioL  appeared  to  give  satisfaction  to  all.  A  grim 
smile  upon  his  face  testified  that  the  renegade  himself  was 
pleased.  How  could  ho  be  otherwise  ?  He  had  certainly  the 
best  of  the  suit,  for  what  was  a  beautiful  horse  to  \  beautiful 
woman,  and  such  a  woman  ? 

Even  the  white  haired  chief  seemed  satisfied — perhaps,  of  the 
two  the  old  savage  jockey  preferred  the  horse  7  It  might  have 
been  different  had  Wakono  been  upon  the  ground.  I  was 
much  mistaken  if  he  would  so  tamely  have  acquiesced  in  the 
decision. 

Yes,  the  renegade  was  satisfied — more  than  that,  he  was 
rejoiced.  His  bearing  bespoke  his  consciousness  of  the  posses- 
sion of  a  rare  and  much  coveted  thing.  He  was  unable  to  con- 
ccal  the  gratification  he  felt,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  and 
exultation  he  approached  the  spot  where  the  captive  sat. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  was  pronounced  the  Indians,  who 
had  been  seated,  rose  to  their  feet.  The  council  was  dismissed. 
Some  of  the  members  strolled  off  on  their  own  business,  others 
remained  by  the  great  fire,  mixing  among  their  comrades,  nc 
longer  with  the  solemn  gravity  of  councillors,  but  chattiog, 
laughing,  shouting,  and  gesticulating  as  glibly  and  gaily  as  H 
thev  had  been  so  many  French  dancing  masters. 
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The  ttia)  ami  its  objects  appeared  to  be  At  ouoe  f^yr^tteB 
Neither  plaintiff,  defciHluiit,  nor  cause  seeuied  any  longer  tc 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  any  one.  The  horse  had  been  dcUvored 
to  a  friend  of  WakoQO ;  the  maideu  to  Hissoo-rosso^  aud  the 
thiuLC  was  settled  aud  over. 

Perhaps,  here  and  there  some  young  brave,  with  a  paia  iii 
his  heart,  may  have  bent  wistful  glances  upon  the  lofely  cap- 
tire.  No  doubt,  there  were  many  who  looked  with  enTious 
thoughts  upon  his  Hissoo-rozo  and  his  fortunes. 

After  the  council  was  over  no  cme  Interfered — no  one  s^^em- 
ingly  took  any  interest  either  in  the  renegade  or  his  pale-faced 
Bquaw.    They  were  left  to  themselves. 

And  to  me.  From  that  moment  my  eyes  and  thoughts 
rested  .only  on  them.  I  saw  uo  one  else.  I  thought  of  uotliing 
dse.    I  watched  but  the  "  wolf''  and  his  victim. 

The  old  chief  had  returned  ioto  the  tent.  Jsolina  had  becu 
left  alone. 

Ouly  a  moment  alone.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should  have 
sprang  forward.  My  finger  had  moved  mechanically  towards 
my  kaife  ;  bat  there  was  not  time.  In  the  next  in9ta«t  HissoO' 
rozo  stood  beside  her.  He  addressed  her  in  Spanish — he  did 
not  desire  the  others  to  understand  what  he  said.  SpeakiDi^  is 
this  language  there  would  be  less  danger. 

There  was  one  who  listened  to  every  word.  I  listened  ;  not 
a  syllable  escaped. 

.  *'  Now  I"  began  he,  in  an  exulting  tone.  *'  Now,  Dofia 
Ittoliiia  de  Vargas  1  You  have  heard  ?  I  know  you  understand 
the  tongue  in  which  the  council  has  spoken — your  nalivt  tonguv 
^-ba  1  ha  1  ha  1" 

The  brute  was  jeering  her. 

'*  You  are  mine — soul  and  body  mine — ^you  have  heard  7" 
I  have  heard,''  was  the  reply,  in  a  tone  of  resignation  I 

"  And  surely  yon  are  satisfied,  are  you  not  1  Yon  should 
(^ ;  I  am  white  as  yourself ;   I  have  saved  yon  from  th« 
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embi^e  of  a  f^d  Indiaa.  Sttelf  y^tl  ife  gaiistfecf  with  the 
jadgment  ?" 

"  I  am  gatisfied." 

This  was  uttered  in  the  sftime  tone  of  resignation.  The 
tosvrer  somevtrhat  surprised  me. 

**  Tis  a  Uo  !"  responded  the  brutal  monster.  "  You  arc  play- 
ing false  with  me,  sweet  sefiorita.  Bnt  yesterday  you  apoko 
words  of  scorn — you  would  scorn  me  still  T' 

"  I  have  no  power  to  scorn  you.    t  am  your  captive.'^ 

"  Carrambo  1  you  speak  truth.  You  hate  no  power  dthei 
to  seorn  or  refiise  m^— ^ha  I  ha  I  ha  I.  And  as  little  do  I  care 
if  yon  did.  You  may  like  me  or  not  at  your  pleasure.  Per- 
haps, you  will  take  to  me  in  time,  as  much  as  I  may  wish  it ; 
bat  that  Will  be  for  your  consideration,  sweet  sefiorita  !  Mean- 
while, yod  are  mine — body  and  soUl  you  are  mine — and  I  mean 
to  trfcat  yod  after  my  own  fashion." 

Tlie  coarse  raunt  CJiused  my  blood — already  hot  enough — to 
boil  within  my  riens.  I  grasped  the  haft  of  my  knife,  and,  like 
a  tiger,  stood  cowering  upon  the  spring.  My  intent  was  first  to 
cut  down  the  ruffian,  and  then  set  free  the  limbs  of  the  captive 
with  the  blood-stained  blade. 

The  chances  were  still  against  me.  A  score  of  savages  were 
yet  around  the  fire.  Even  should  ho  fall  at /he  first  blow,  I 
could  not  hope  to  get  clear. 

But  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  would  have  Hsked  the 
ehances  at  that  moment  had  not  my  foot  been  stayed  by  some 
words  that  followed. 

"  Come  1"  exclaimed  the  renegade,  speaking  to  his  victira^ 
and  making  sign  for  her  to  follow  hiin.  **  Come,  sweet  sc5o- 
rJta !  This  place  is  too  public  for  man  add  wife.  I  would 
talk  with  you  elsewhere — I  kncV  where  there  are  softer  spots 
for  that  fair  form  to  recline  upon — pretty  glailes,  and  arbors 
choice  retreats  within  the  shadow  of  the  grove.  There,  dear 
est,  8ha]l  we  retire.     Vamos  ^ 
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Thoogb  hideoas  the  signification  of  the  mock  poetic  speech,  I 
joyed  at  hearing  it.  It  arrested  my  hand  and  limb,  both  oi 
which  were  ready  for  action.  It  promised  a  better  opportanitj. 
With  an  effort,  therefore,  I  restrained  myself,  and  resoWed  to 
wait.  I  listened  for  the  reply  of  Isolina.  I  watched  her  as 
well.  I  noted  her  every  moyement.  I  saw  that  she  pointed  to 
her  limbs — to  the  thong  fastenings  aronnd  her  ankles. 

"  How  can  I  follow  you  ?"  she  inquired,  in  a  calm  ?oice,  and 
in  a  tone  of  surprise.  Surely  that  tone  was  feigned  ?  Surely 
•he  meditated  some  design  f 

**  True,"  said  the  man,  turning  back  and  drawing  the  knife 
from  his  belt.  "  Carrambo  1 1  had  not  thought  of  that,  but  we 
shall  soon  " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  He  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  in  an  attitude  that  betokened  hesitation.  In  this  atti- 
tude he  remained  awhile,  gazing  into  the  eyes  of  his  victim 
Then,  as  if  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  he  stuck  the  knife  back 
into  its  sheath,  and  at  the  same  time  cried  out ; 

"  By  the  Virgin  I  I  will  not  trust  you.  You  are  too  free  <rf 
limb,  sweet  MargarUi !  You  might  try  to  give  me  the  slip. 
This  is  a  better  plan.  Come  1  raise  yourself  up  I  a  little 
higher — so — now  we  go  1     Now  for  the  grove — vamos  P 

While  delivering  the  last  words,  the  rnffian  bent  himseU 
over  the  half-prostrate  captive,  and  placing  his  arm  underneath, 
wound  it  around  her  waist  He  then  raised  her  upward  until 
her  bosom  rested  upon  his — the  bosom  of  my  betrothed  ia 
juxtaposition  with  the  painted  breast  of  this  worse  than 
savage  I 

I  saw  it,  and  slew  him  not.  I  saw  it,  and  kept  cooL  I  can 
scarce  tell  why,  for  it  is  not  a  characteristic  of  my  nature.  My 
nerves,  from  being  so  much  played  upon  during  the  preceding 
hours,  had  acquired  the  firmness  of  steel,  perhaps,  enabled  mo 
to  endure  the  sight — this  combined  with  the  almost  certaio 
prospect  of  an  improved  opportunity. 
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A\  fM  eveDts,  I  kept  cool,  and  remaiaed  in  my  place,  tnongh 
ODly  for  a  moment  longer. 


CHAPTER   XOIX. 

THE   CRISIS. 

Trb  KXiqgade  having  raised  the  unresisting  captive  in  his  arm6, 
proeoodMl  to  carry  her  away  from  the  spot.  He  scarce  carried 
bev.  Her  feet,  naked  and  bound,  were  trailing  upon  the  grass, 
both  together. 

He  p^assed  the  lodge,  and  was  going  toward  the  copse,  in  an 
oblique  direction.  The  savages  who  saw  him  only  shouted,  and 
laughed. 

I  waited  neither  to  see  or  hear  more.  Still  keeping  within 
the  timber,  I  glided  along  its  edge.  With  quick  but  noiseless 
step  I  went,  making  for  the  same  point  towards  which  the  ruf- 
flau  ravisher  was  tending. 

I  arrived  first,  and  stooping  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
waited  with  knife  in  hand,  firm  grasped  and  ready. 

His  burden  had  delayed  him.  He  had  stopped  midway  to 
rest,  and  was  now  standing  scarce  ten  paces  from  the  edge  of 
the  grove,  with  his  victim  still  in  his  arms,  and  apparently  lean- 
ing against  him. 

There  was  a  momentary  wavering  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
I  should  not  then  rush  forth,  and  strike  the  (xmf,  Tbe  chance 
seemed  as  good  as  I  might  have. 

I  was  about  deciding  in  the  affirmative,  when  I  saw  Hissoo- 
ozo  had  again  taken  up  his  burden,  and  was  moving  towards 
me.  He  was  making  directly  for  the  spot  where  I  stood  The 
erisis  was  near  1 

It  was  even  nearer  than  I  thought.    The  man  had  scarct 
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made  three  steps  from  the  point  of  rest,  when  I  saw  him  stam* 
ble  and  fall  to  the  earth,  carrjiog  the  captive  along  with 
him  I 

The  fall  appeared  accidental — ^I  might  have  deemed  it  so,  bet 
for  the  wild  shoat  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Something 
more  than  a  mere  stumble  elicited  that  fearful  cry  I 

There  was  a  short  struggle  upon  the  ground — the  bodies  be* 
came  separated — one  was  seen  to  s|)ring  suddenly  back.  I  saw 
it  was  Isolina  I  There  was  something  in  her  hand — both  moon- 
light and  firelight  gleamed  upon  a  crimsoned  blade  ;  she  u4io 
grasped  it  bent  for  an  instant  downward — the  keen  edge  serBred 
the  thongs  from  her  limbs,  and  the  moment  after  she  was  nm- 
aing  in  full  iiigbt  across  the  leyel  sward  of  the  camp-ground. 

Without  reflection  I  sprang  out  of  the  covert  and  rushed 
after.  I  passed  the  renegade  who  had  half  regained  his  feet, 
and  appeared  bnt  slightly  wounded.  Astonishment  as  much  as 
aught  else  seemed  to  hold  him  to  the  spot.  He  was  shouting 
and  swearing,  calling  for  help,  and  uttering  threats  of  ven- 
geance. 

I  could  have  slain  him,  and  was  half  inclined  to  the  act ;  but 
therie  was  no  time  to  stay.  I  only  thought  of  overtaking  the  fugi- 
tive, and  aiding  her  in  her  flight. 

The  alarm  was  given — the  camp  was  in  commotion — fifty 
savages  were  starting  upon  the  chase. 

As  we  ran,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  horse— a  white  horse.  It  was 
the  Rteed.  A  man  was  leading  him  by  a  lazo.  He  was  taking 
him  from  the  fires  towards  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  mustangs 
He  was  going  to  picket  him  upon  the  grass. 

Horse  and  man  were  directly  in  front  of  us,  as  we  ran — iu 
front  of  the  fugitive.  She  was  making  towards  them.  I  divined 
bet  intention. 

Ju  a  few  seconds  she  was  up  to  the  horse,  and  had  seized  thk 
rope.  The  Indian  struggled  and  tried  to  take  it  away  fronc 
bcr  ;  the  red  blade  gleamed  in  his  ejes^  and  he  gave  back. 
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He  still  clung  to  the  rope,  but  in  an  instant  it  was  cut  from 
his  hands,  and  quick  as  thought  the  heroie  woman  leaped  upon 
the  back  of  the  steed,  and  was  seen  galloping  away. 

The  Indian  was  one  of  the  horse-guards,  and  was  therefore 
armed.  He  carried  bow  and  quiver.  Before  the  horse  had 
galloped  bejond  reach,  he  had  bent  his  bow  and  sent  an  arrow 
from  the  string.  I  heard  the  ^*  whcep "  of  the  shaft,  and  fancied 
I  heard  it  strike,  but  the  steed  kept  on ! 

I  had  picked  up  one  of  the'  long  spears  as  I  ran  across  tha 
camp.  Before  the  Indian  could  adjust  another  arrow  to  the 
string,  I  had  pinnecf  him  to  the  grass. 

I  drew  back  the  spear,  and  keeping  the  white  horse  in  view, 
ran  on. 

I  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  mustangs.  Many  of  them  had 
already  stampeded,  and  were  galloping  to  and  fro  over  the 
ground.  The  guards  were  dismayed,  and  as  yet  knew  not  the 
cause  of  the  alarm.  The  steed,  with  his  rider,  had  passed  safety 
through  their  line. 

I  was  following  on  foot  Fifty  savages  were  after  me,  I 
could  hear  their  shouts,  I  could  hear  them  cry  **Wakono,**  but 
I  was  soon  far  in  the  advance  of  all.  The  horse-guards  as  I 
passed  them  were  shouting,  * '  "Wakono !"  As  soon  as  I  had 
cleai'ed  the  horse-drove,  I  again  perceived  the  steed;  but  he 
was  now  some  distance  off.  To  my  joy  he  was  going  in  the 
right  direction— straight  for  the  yuccas  upon  the  hill;  my  men 
would  see  and  intercept  him. 

I  ran  along  the  stream  with  all  speed.  I  reached  the  broken 
bank,  and  without  stopping  rushed  into  the  gulley,  for  my 
horse. 

What  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  he  was  gone!  my 
noble  steed  gone,  bnd  in  his  place  the  spotted  mustang  of  the 
Indian?  I  looked  up  and  down  the  channeL  I  looked  along 
ita  banks.     More  was  not  in  sight 

I  was  puzzled,  perplexed,  furious.  I  knew  no  explanation  of 
the  mystery,  I  could  think  of  none.    Who  could  have  done  itl 
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Rube  must  hmve  done  it;  but  why!    In  mj  hot  haste  I  eooM 
find  no  reason  for  this  singular  action. 

I  had  no  time  to  reflect — ^not  a  moment  I  dreir  the  aniroai 
from  the  water,  and  leaping  upon  his  back,  rode  out  of  the 
channel 

As  I  regained  the  level  of  the  plain,  I  saw  monnted  men — a 
crowd  of  them  coming — ^from  the  camp.  Thej  were  the  savages 
m  porsait.  One  was  &r  ahead  of  the  rest,  and  before  I  could 
Inm  my  horse  to  flee  he  was  close  up  to  me. 

In  the  moonlight  I  easily  recognized  him — ^it  was  Hissoo-rozo 
tte  renegade. 

^  Slave  l**  shonted  he,  speaking  in  the  Comanche  tongue,  and 
with  furious  emphasis,  ^  it  is  you  who  have  planned  this.  Sqnaw .' 
coward!  you  shall  die.  The  white  captive  is  mine — mine 
Wakono  I  and  you** 

Ue  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  I  still  carried  the  Comanche 
spear.  My  six  months'  service  in  a  lance  regiment  now  stood 
mo  in  good  stead — the  mustang  behaved  handsomely,  and  car- 
ried me  full  tilt  upon  my  foe. 

In  another  instant  the  renegade  and  his  horse  were  pari> 
ed,  the  former  lay  levelled  upon  the  grass,  transfixed  with  the 
long  spear,  while  the  latter  was  galloping  riderless  over  the 
plain  I 

At  this  crisis  I  perceived  the  crowd  con.ing  up,  and  close  te 
the  spot.  There  were  twenty  or  more,  and  I  saw  that  I  should 
soon  be  surrounded. 

A  happy  idea  came  opportunely  to  my  relief.  All  along  1 
perceived  that  I  was  mistaken  for  Wakono.  The  Indian  m  the 
camp  had  cried  "Wakono."  The  horse-guard  shouted  "Wa* 
kono''  as  I  passed;  the  pursuers  were  calling  ** Wakono"  aa 
they  rode  up ;  the  renegade  had  fallen  with  the  name  upon  hit 
lips — ^the  spotted  horse,  the  robe  of  Jaguar  skins,  the  plumed 
head-dress,  the  red  hand,  the  white  cross,  all  prochdmed  mt 
Wakono. 

I  itiged  my  horse  forward,  and  rchied  up  in  front  9f  the  pv 
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taors.  )  raised  my  arm,  and  abook  it  id  menace  before  theit 
(aces.     At  tbe  same  instant  I  cried  oat  in  a  loud  Toice : 

*'  I  am  Wakono  t  Deatb  to  bim  wbo  follows !"  I  spoke  a 
Comancbe.  I  was  not  so  sure  of  the  correctness  of  my  words^ 
eitbcr  of  the  orthography  or  syntax,  bnt  I  bod  tbe  gratification 
lo  perceive  that  I  was  understood.  Perhaps  my  gestures  helped 
Uie  savages  to  comprehend  me — the  meaning  of  them  was  not 
to  be  mistaken. 

From  whatever  cause,  tbe  pursuers  made  no  further  advance^ 
but  one  and  all,  drawing  in  their  horses,  halted  upon  tbt 
•pot 

I  stayed  not  for  further  parley,  but  wheeling  quickly  arouni, 
galloped  off  as  fast  as  the  mustang  could  carry  me. 


CHAPTER  C- 

THB   LAST     QALLOF. 

Ok  fJEicing  towards  the  hill,  I  perceived  tbe  steed  still  not 
so  distant.  His  white  body  gleaming  under  the  clear  moon- 
light^ could  have  been  easily  distinguished  at  a  far  greatet 
distance. 

I  had  expected  to  see  him  much  further  away ;  but  after  all, 
the  tilt  of  the  lances,  and  the  menace  delivered  to  tbe  pursuing 
horsemen,  bad  scarce  occupied  a  score  of  seconds,  and  be  could 
not  in  the  time  have  gone  out  of  sight 

He  was  still  running  between  myself  and  tbe  foot  of  tbe  bill, 
apparently  keeping  along  the  bank  of  tbe  stream. 

I  put  the  Indian  horse  to  bis  full  speed.  The  point  of  my 
knife  served  for  whip  and  spur.  I  was  no  longer  encumbered 
with  the  spear.     It  had  been  left  in  tbe  body  of  Hbsoo-rozo. 

I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  tbe  steed,  but  be  was  hsi  cloiinf 
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into  the  timber  that  shielded  the  ba^e  of  the  hilL  He  ^as  nea: 
jvg  the  bend  whore  I  had  taken  the  water,  and  would  soon  b« 
hidden  from  my  view. 

All  at  once  I  saw  him  behind  the  bushes,  swerve  and  strike  to 
the  left  across  the  oper  plain.  To  mj  surprise  I  saw  this,  for  I 
had  conjectured  that  his  rider  was  aiming  for  the  cover,  offered 
tj  the  thicket. 

Without  waiting  to  think  of  an  explanation,  I  headed  th« 
mnstang  into  the  diagonal  line,  and  galloped  forward. 

I  was  in  hopes  of  getting  nearer  bj  the  advantage  thus  given 
ne,  but  I  was  ill-satisfied  with  the  creeping  pace  of  the  Indian 
horse— lo  unlike  the  long  free  stretch  of  mj  noble  Moro. 
Where  was  he  f    Why  was  I  not  bestriding  him  ? 

The  white  steed  soon  shot  clear  of  the  hill,  aixd  was  running 

upon  the  pluin  that  stretched  beyond  it.     I  saw  that  I  was  not 

gaining  up<  i  him;    on   the   contrary,  he   was  every  moment 

'  widening  the  distance  between  us.     Where  was  Moro  f    Whv 

had  he  been  taken  away  f 

At  that  instant  I  perceived  a  horseman  making  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  as  if  to  intercept  me.  He  was  dashing  furiously 
through  the  thicket  that  skirted  the  base  of  the  acclivity.  I 
could  hear  the  bushes  rattling  against  the  flanks  of  his  horse. 
He  was  evidently  making  all  the  haste  in  his  power,  at  the  same 
time  aiming  to  keep  concealed  from  the  view  of  any  one  upon 
the  plain. 

I  recognized  my  horse,  and  upon  his  back  the  thin,  lank  foraa 
of  the  earless  trapper. 

We  met  the  moment  after  at  the  point  where  the  thicket 
ended.  Without  a  word  passing  between  us,  both  simultaneous. 
y  flung  ourselves  to  the  ground,  exchanged  horses,  and  remouut 
ed.     Thank  Heaven  I    Moro  was  at  last  between  my  knees. 

"Now,  young  fellur!"  cried  the  trapper,  as  I  parted  from 
him,  "  gallip  like  dumation,  an'  kitch  up  wi'  her  I — we'll  aooB 
be  arier  on  yur  trail — away  then — away !" 

I  needed  no  prompting  from  Rube.      Hit  speech  was  nol 
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finished  before  I  had  sprang  my  horse  forward,  tnd  was  ^oing 
like  the  wind. 

It  was  only  then  that  I  could  comprehend  why  the  horses  haa 
been  changed — ^a  ruse — it  was  an  afterthought  cf  the  cunning 
Irappers!  Had  I  mounted  my  own  conspicuous  steed  by  the 
eamp,  the  Indians  would  in  all  probability  have  suspected  somo- 
thing,  and  continued  the  pursuit  It  was  the  spotted  mustang 
that  had  enabled  me  to  carry  out  the  counterfeit  I 

I  had  now  beneath  me  a  horse  I  could  depend  upon ;  and 
with  renewed  vigor  I  bent  myself  to  the  chase.  For  the  third 
time  the  black  and  white  stallions  were  to  make  trial  of  their 
speed — ^for  the  third  time  was  it  to  be  a  straggle  between  these 
noble  creatures.  Would  the  struggle  be  hard  and  long  f  Would 
Moro  again  be  defeated  f  Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  swept 
onward  in  the  pursuit. 

I  rode  in  silence.  I  scarce  drew  breath,  so  keen  were  my 
apprehensions  about  the  result  A  long  start  had  the  prairie- 
horse  ;  my  delay  had  thrown  me  &r  behind  him — nearly  a  mile. 
But  for  the  friendly  light,  I  should  have  lost  sight  of  him 
altogether ;  but  the  plain  was  open,  the  moon  shining  brightly, 
and  the  snow-white  form,  like  a  meteor,  beckoned  me  onward. 

I  had  not  galloped  far  before  perceiving  that  I  rapidly  gained  _ 
upon  the  steed.      Surely  he  was  not  running  at  his  fleetest  f  I 
Surely  he  was  going  more  slowly  than  was  his  wont  f 

Oh,  could  his  rider  but  know  who  was  coming  after !  Gould 
the  but  hear  me  I  I  would  have  called,  but  the  distance  was 
itill  too  great — she  could  not  have  heard  even  my  shouts — ^how 
could  she  distinguish  my  voice  f 

I  galloped  on  in  silence.  I  was  gaining — constantly  and 
rapidly  gaining.  Sarely  I  was  drawing  nearer,  or  were  my  eyes 
f^lajring  fiilse  under  the  light  of  the  moon  f 

I  fancied  that  the  steed  was  running  heavily — alowly  and 
heavily — as  if  be  was  laboring  in  the  race.  I  &ncied — no,  it 
was  no  fancy — I  was  sure  of  it  1  Beyond  a  doubt,  he  was  not 
goiag  at  his  swiftest  speed  I 
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What  could  it  rocanf    Was  be  broken  by  fatigoef 

Still  ueai-cr  and  nearer  I  came^  notil  scarce  three  hundred 
jards  appeared  between  as.      I  &ncied  that  mj  shouts  might  be 

heard,  that  mj  voice ^I  called  i^oud — I  caJl^  the  name  o( 

mj  betrothed,  ooapling  it  with  mj  own ;  but  no  answer  cania 
hack — ^no  sign  of  recognition  to  cheer  me. 

llie  ground  that  now  lay  between  us  favored  a  race-course 
speed ;  and  I  was  about  putting  my  horse  to  his  fuE  stretch, 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  the  steed  stagger  forward,  and 
&11  headlong  to  the  earth  I 

It  did  not  check  my  career,  and  in  a  few  seconds  mora 
I  was  upon  the  spot,  and  halting  over  horse  and  rider,  stiU 
prostrate,  I  flung  myself  from  the  saddle  and  drew  nearer.  Iso* 
Una  had  now  disengaged  herself,  and  risen  to  her  feet.  With 
her  right  hand  clasping  the  red  knife,  she  stood  confronting 
me. 

^Savage I  approach  me  notf  she  cried,  in  the  ComaDch<> 
tongue,  and  with  a  gesture  that  told  me  her  determination. 

"  Isolina,  I  am  not — it  is" 

"  HenrL** 

No  words  inteiTupted  that  wild  embrace.  No  sound  could  be 
heard  save  that  made  by  our  hearts,  as  they  throbbed  closely 
together.  ♦••••• 

Silently  I  stood  upon  the  plain,  with  my  betrothed  in  my 
arms.  Moro  was  by  our  side,  proudly  curving  his  neck  and 
chafing  the  steel  between  his  foaming  lips.  At  our  feet  lay  the 
prairie-horse,  with  the  barb  in  his  heart  and  the  feathered  shaft 
pointing  from  his  side.  His  eyes  were  fixed  and  glassy.  Blood 
still  ran  from  his  spread  nostrils,  but  his  beautiful  limbs  were 
motionless  in  death  I 

Dark  horsemen  were  seen  approaching  the  spot  We  did  not 
attempt  to  flee  from  thenL    I  recognized  my  followers. 

We  looked  back  over  the  plain.  There  were  no  signs  of  pu^ 
suit,  bnt  for  all  that  we  did  not  tarry  there.  We  knew  not  how 
soon  the  Indians  might  be  after  us.    The  friends  of  Ilissoo  roic 
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Might  atari  forth  apon  the  trail  of  Wakono  1  It  was  near  day- 
break when  we  halted  to  rest,  and  then  only  after  the  prairie  had 
been  fired  behind  as. 

We  found  shdter  in  a  pretty  grove  of  acacias,  and  a  grassy 
tcrf  on  which  to  repose.    My  wearied  followers  soon  fell  asleep. 

I  slept  not  I  watched  over  the  slumbers  of  my  betrothed* 
Her  beautiful  head  rested  upon  my  knees — her  soft,  damask 
eheek  was  pillowed  upon  the  robe  of  jaguar  sldus,  and  my 
eyes  rested  upon  it ;  the  thick  tresses  had  fallen  aside,  and  J 
saw 

Hie  matador,  too,  had  been  merciful,  or  had  gold  bribed  him 
from  his  cruel  mtentf  No  matter  which,  he  had  fiuled  in  the 
fiendish  duty.  There,  in  full  entirety,  were  tiiose  delicate  organs 
perfect— complete.  I  saw  but  the  trifling  sear,  where  the  gold* 
circlet  had  been  rudely  plucked — the  source  of  that  red  hemor- 
rhage that  had  been  seen  by  Qrprio  t 

I  was  too  happy  to  sleep.  *  *  *  It  was  our  hut  niglil 
upon  the  prairies.  Before  the  setting  of  another  nun,  we 
had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  arrived  in  the  cabip  of  our 
army.  Under  the  broad,  protecting  wings  of  the  Araerieaa 
eagle,  my  betrothed  could  repose  b  safety  ontil  UM  bUvM 
hoofwhesi ♦    •    • 


y 
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CHAPTER  CL 


CONCLUSION. 


Of  the  Comancbes  we  never  heard  more.  The  story  of  one 
onljT  was  afterwards  told — a  fearful  tale.  Ill-fated  Wakono! 
A  horrid  end  was  his. 

An  oft-told  tale  by  the  prairie  camp-fire,  is  that  of  the  skele- 
ton of  an  Indian  warrior,  found  clasping  the  trunk  of  a  tree  I 
Wakono  had  horribly  perished. 

We  had  no  design  of  giving  him  to  such  a  fate;  Without 
thought  had  we  acted,  and  though  he  may  have  deserved  death, 
we  had  not  designed  for  him  such  terrible  retribution.  Perhaps 
I  was  the  onlj^one  who  had  any  remorseful  feeling — ^but  the 
remembrauce  of  that  scalp-bedecked  shield — the  scenes  in  that 
Cyprian  grove — those  weeping  captives,  wedded  to  a  woeful 
lot — the  remembrance  of  these  cruel  realities  ever  more  rose 
before  my  mind,  stifling  the  remorse.  I  should  otherwise  have 
felt  for  the  doom  of  the  ill-starred  savage. 

His  death,  though  terrible  in  kind,  was  merited  by  his  deeds, 
and  was,  perhaps,  as  just  as  punishments  usually  ara 

Dramatic  unity  demands  the  death  of  Ijurra,  and  by  the  hand 
oi  llollingsworth.    Truth  enables  me  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

On  my  return  to  the  camp,  I  learned  that  the  act  was  already 
consummated — the  brother's  blood  had  been  avenged ! 

It  was  a  tragic  tale,  and  would  take  many  chapters  in  the 
telling.  I  may  not  give  them  here.  Let  a  few  particulars 
suffice. 

From  that    dread    night    HoUingsworth    had    found  a  willing 
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hand  to  aid  him  in  his  purpose  of  retribution — one  who  yearned 
for  vengeance,  keenly  as  himself.     Whcatley  was  the  man. 

The  two  with  a  chosen  party  had  thrown  themselves  on  the 
trail  of  the  guerrilla;  and,  with  Iledro  as  their  guide,  had 
followed  it  far  within  the  hostile  lines.  Like  sleuth  hounds  had 
ihey  followed  it  night  and  day  until  they  succeeded  in  tracking 
the  guerrilleros  to  their  lair. 

It  was  a  desperate  conflict — hand  to  hand,  and  knife  to  knife; 
but  the  rnngers  at  length  triumphed.  Most  of  the  guenilleros 
were  slain,  and  the  band  nearly  annihilated.  Ijurra  fell  by 
Uollings worth's  own  hand;  while  the  death  of  the  red  ruffian, 
El  Zorro,  by  the  bowie  knife  of  the  Texan  Lieutenant  was  an 
appropriate  punishment  for  the  cruelty  inflicted  upon  Conchita. 

The  revenge  of  both  was  complete — though  their  sorrow  was 
still  borne  within  their  hearts. 

The  expedition  of  the  two  Lieutenants  was  productive  of 
other  fruits.  In  the  lair  of  the  guerrilla  they  found  many 
prisoners — Yankees  and  Ayankiedos,  and  among  others  that 
rare  diplomatist,  Don  Raman  de  Yargas.  Of  course  the  old 
gentleman  was  relieved  from  his  involuntary  service  with  the 
Guerrilleros,  and  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  xVmericftD 
Army,  just  in  time  to  welcome  his  fair  daughter  and  future  son- 
in-law  from  their  an^^-hymeneal  **  tour  upon  the  prairies." 
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Edna  Browning 1  30 

>V est  Lawn s  s« 

Mildred z  90 

Forrest  House i  90 

Madeline i  50 

Christmas  Stories i  5* 

Oretchen i  99 


Alone $1  so 

FliddenPath i  50 

*1oss  Sids 150 

Wamesis z  90 

Miriam i  5* 

SunnyBank. ...  150 

Ruby's  Husband i  fo 

At  Last s  50 


Tma  to  the  Lest $(~5o 

A  Long  Look  Ahead 150 

Tba  Star  and  the  Clo«4 190 

It*  Been  Thiaking 190 

How  Could  Ho  Help  It.  .        ..    i  9a 


A.  S.  Roe's  Novels. 


My  Little  Love Si  90 

Phemie's  Temptation i  90 

The  Empty  Heart i  90 

From  My  Youth  Up 190 

Helen  Gardner i  90 

Husbands  and  Horaas  t  90 

Josaamine 190 

Tma  as  Steel.... (New),.. 19* 


To  Love  and  To  Ba  £«aTcd. 
Time  and  Tide. 


Baalah 

Maearia 

Ines 1  79 

AtthaMareyofTlberioa.  (New)  a  •• 


Afliuta  J.  Eraas*  Novels. 

...   $175 

I  75 


.$»  5» 

.    I  50 

Woman  Our  Anrel «  9* 

Looking  Arouno. i  5* 

^*     " 1  J« 


St.  BlBia $s  oa 

Vashti s  •• 

Infeliaa 700 
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Owf  Bft.'toc«firt*aWiK.^T^%  50  Kir  of  Charlton ^ 

A  WoD4«ff«l  Woman 1  jo - 

A  TerribU  Secret 110 

A  Mad  liarria«e 150 

Norine*a  Rovawgo 1  30 

Ona  Nicht*s  My«t«ry >  5» 

Kate  Daatoo 1  ja 

Silent  and  Tnao 150 

Ifiude  Percy'aBotrot 1  50 

The  Midnight  Qtt«i«B....(Ne«).  t  5* 


Carried  by  Storm • 15* 

l«oat  for  a  Womaa..«., •«».....  s  50 

A  Wife'a  Tragedy 1  jo 

A  Changed  Heart, 150 

Pride  and  Paaaion \  50 

Sharing  Her  Crime 15c 

A  Wronged  Wife. 150 

The  Actreas  Daughter i  50 

The  Queen  of  the  lale t  5c 
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Bxpresamen  and  IK'teaives....$x  50 
MoUie  Maguirea  and  Deteciirefl.  t  so 
Somnambuliata  and  Duactires.  x  50 
Claude  Melnotte  and  Detecdrea.  1  50 
Criminal  ReminiacenceSv  etc...    1  50 

Kail-Road  Forger,  etc. 1  90 

B-ank  Robbers  and  Detectlvea. . .  1  50 
▲  Double  Ldfe i«o 


Thrown  00  the  World J^t  9a 

A  Bitter  Atonement 150 

Love  Worka  Wonders 150 

Bvelyn*o  Polly ..•«  t  50 

Under  a  Shadow.... 1  5« 

Beyond  Pardon.... I  50 

The  Earro  Atonement 1 
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Brownle'a  Trinmph- 
The  Forsaken  Bride.        do        •   t  50 
Barl  Wavne'a  Nobility,  do      ..   t  50 
Lost,  a  Pearle^  do      ..    1  50 

Young  Mrs.Charnleigh-Hcnsh«w  1  50 

Hia  Other  Wife—Ashleigh i  50 

A  Woman's  Wsb— Maitluid i  50 

^    .  ^                  Miriam  CoIm 
Kutledge %x  so 


Oypsies  and  Detectircs $t  5b 

Spiritnaliata  and  Detectira.  ...  x  so 

Model  Town  and  Detectirea.....  s  yi 

Strikera,  Communiats,  etc i  so 

Miasiaaippi  Outlawa,  etc.......  i  so 

BuchoU  and  Detectiveft 150 

Burglar's  Pate  and  DetectlTea..  i  fo 

Professional  Thievea,etc.(New>.  150 


oman*8  Temptation....  ....$!  50 

Reoented  at  Leisure 1  50 

A  struggle  for  a  Ring.. 150 

Lady  Darner 'a  Secret 130 

Between  Two  Lovea s  jo 

Pat  Aattnder....(Naw> 2  jo 


icnt.. I  50 

1— Sheldon... $x  30    Curse  of  Everleigh — 1 


Pierce 

Peerless  Cathleen— Afraew... 
Faithful  Margaret'Ashmora.. 

Niok  Whifflea— Robinsoa. 

Grinder  Papera— Dallas. . 


•«fo 
1  50 
I  so 
»  s» 
1  50 


Lady  Lenora— Conklin 1  30 

Stelia  RoaeTclt— Sheldon. (New),   i  30 
ElMrrls' NoTols. 

7he  Sutherlanda $1  fo 

Louie's  Last  Term,  St.  Marr'a.    130    Frank  Warrington.... ••••.•..!.    .50 
».     ...     --       Ermast  ReiUfcm's.Pr^noli  Works.    _ 
The  Life  of  Jesus.    'i'ran8Uted..$s  75    The  Life  of  St.  PauL  Tranalated^i  73 
Lives  of  the  Apostles,     do      ..    i  73  I  The  Bible  in  India— By  JaooUiou  s  «o 

J«]i«  P,  Smith's  FoTols. 
Widow  Qoldamith'a  Daughter.$i  50    The  Widower %x  ja 


ChriaandOtho 1  50 

TenOldMaids 130 

Lucy •••••••.•••  130 

His  Yeung  Wife 13* 


Pole  sn  Whist— The 


T1i9  fltiiiitt  9f  IXTlilst* 

English  Standard  Work.  With  the 


_  Vlotor  Hnco's  Ghreat  NotoL 

-Trsoalated  from  the  French. 


The  Married  Bells 150 

Courting  and  Farming t  3a 

Kiss  and  be  Friends 130 

Bloeaom  Bod  ...(New). if* 

*  Portland  Rules**  |o  73 


.•••o 


Lee  MIssrablee— Trsoalated  from  t^e  French.    The  only  oofflplece  edltloa.|i  fa 

*.      .  ^  ^.^  ^      !*»•'  Hm>«  Cook  Book.  .      ^ 

Mrs.  A*  F.  HUTp  M«w  Cithern  Cookery  Book,  and  doaestlo  rsestpts.. 

Oolia  £•  OavAbot's  VotoU. 

ttolea  Wntors.    (U  verse) $1  fs    ~ 

Broken  Dream*       do       1  30 

Compensation.         do       •••••.    t  30 


A  Twisted  Moli. 
Teeted 


I  S» 

1  SO 


RichMedway ft  f» 

A  Woman's  Wilea ..«.    x 

Terrace  Roses. t  ^. 

Seraph— or  Mortal  f   (New).*.,    t  fs 
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The  Sctlp  Hunter*.!^?. fx'^  ThVWhiU  ffitt*. .fi 


.      $o 

TbeTlc«r  HuDUr i  5c 

The  Huour's  Feast t  so 

WildLif*.  I  50 

OsoeoU,  the  8exninol« 150 


The  Kifle  Rancers 150 

TheWerTrair 150 

The  Wood  Rancers 150 

The  Wild  Haatreea 1  so 

Popvlar  Hjuid*Booksi 
The  Habita  of  Qoed  Society—The  nice  points  of  taatt  aad  rood  numneni.  .$1  00 

The  Art  of  Conversatioa— For  thOM  who  wish  to  be  ameeDlc  talkers 1  00 

The  Arts  of  Writiog,  Readinc  and  Speaking— For  Self- Improvement  ...    1  eo 
New  Diamond  Bdinoa — The  above  three  books  in  one  Tolume— email  typ^    1  50 

Carletoo's  Hand-Book  of  Popular  Quotationa 1  50 

Blunders  in  Educated  Circlee  Corrected— Bowden 75 

looe  Legal  Don*U— B    ' 
600  Medi     -  -      ■ 

Addresa  

The  P.  O.  OT  Perfect  Qentlemaa— By  IngersoU  Lockwood t  as 

Joah  BiUiBgs. 

Hit  Complete WritiOfa— With  Hioeraphy. Steel  Portrait  and  xoo  IUustratlons.|9  00 
Annie  Edwardea*  H  oTala. 

Stephen  Lawrence fx  50  I  A  Woman  of  Paahion %x  50 

Suaaa  Fieldinc x  so  |  Archie  Lovell 150 

AllMri  Roas*  Vot«1s. 

His  Private  Character ^  50 

In  Stella's  Shadow y> 


\rm  in  aaucaiea  v^irciee  v^orrecieo— Dowuen 75 

gal  Don'ta— By  Ingersoll  Lockwood 75 

dical  Don'ta— By  Ferd.  C.  Valentine,  M.D 75 

aof  the  Dead— By  Charles  C.  Marble .' 75 


Thou  Shalt  Not fo 

(New) 


Speaking  of  Ellen 50 

Her  Huaband*e  Frieud    '"' 


JLrtMBLfts  TPFnrd* 

Complete  Comic  Wrltir.f  a--\vith  Biography,  Portrait,  and  50  Illustrations. $z  jo 

M.  M.  Pomeroy  (Brick). 

Sense.     Aserioufthook |x  50     Nonsenie.    (A  comic  book) fi  50 

Gold  Dust.       Do X  50     Brick-dnst.  Do 150 

Our  Saturday  Nights z  so  |  Home  Harmonies. z  50 

*  -,     .  .  ^,  Jolin  Esten  C«4>k«'a  Novels. 

Surry  af  Eagles  Nest %i  od     Out  of  the  Foam %i  50 

Fairfax i  50     "      ^  -*    -  > 


Hilt  to  Hilt X  50 


Hammer  aad  Rapier..... x  50 

Mohun I  so 
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On  the  Chaflnc  Disn^Bf  Harriet  P.  Bailey fo  50 

Philoaophers  and  Actreeses — By  Houssaye.     Steel  Portraits,  9  vols. 4  00 

Men  and  Women  of  i8th  Century— By  Houssajre.    Steel  Portraits,  9  vols..  4  o 

Fifty  Yeara  among  Authors,  Books  and  Publishera—Bv  J.  C.  Derby....  2  00 

Children's  Fairy  Qeography— With  hundreds  of  beautiful  lUsstrations....  z  00 

An  Exile's  Romance-«-By  Arthur  Louis z  50 

Laus  Veneris,  and  other  Poems— By  Algernon  Ctiarles  Swinbame 1  50 

Sawed>off  Sketchea— Comic  t>ook  by  *'  Detroit  Free  Press  Maa."  Illustrated  z  50 

Hawk-eye  Sketches— Comic  book  oy  **  Burlington  Hawk-eye  Man."    De.  z  50 

The  Culprit  Fay— Joseph  Rodman  Drake's  Poem.    With  xoo  illustrations...  s  00 

Frankincense— By  Mrs.  Mclinda  Jennie  Porter i  eo 

Love  [L'AroourJ— English  Translation  from  Michelet's  famoos  French  vorlu  x  $0 

Woman  [La  Femmej— The  Sequel  to  "  L'Amonr."       Do.          De.  z  50 

Verdant  Qreea— A  racy  Knelish  college  story.    With  seo  comio  illustratlooa.  z  50 

Clear  Liaht  from  the  Spirft  World— By  Kate  Irving 1  «5 

For  the  81ns  of  bis  Youth— By  Mrs.  Jane  Kavanagh z  so 

Mai  MeuUe  -A  splendid  Novel,  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 1  00 

A  Northara  Qoverness  at  the  Sunny  South—By  Professor  J.  H.  Ingraham.  x  50 

Birds  of  a  Feather  Flock  Together— By  Edward  A.  Sothcm,  the  actor  ...  i  jo 

The  Myatery  of  Bar  Harbor— By  Alsop  Leffiogwell x  ee 

Loagfellow's  Hems  Life— By  Blanche  Roosevelt  Machetta.    Illustrated...  x  f» 
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Hoat^rons  W^rks  maA  Morals  in 

A  Naafhty  Qirl't  DU117 %    50 

A  Good  Boy*s  Diarjr •....       %9 

It't  a  Way  Love  Has 15 

Misora— 2aro«ritch ..••       9a 

Zarailla— By  B«ulah«. 9a 

The  Devil  and  I... 50 

Deborah  Death 50 

Smart  Sayinf  a  ofChildran— Paul  1  00 

Craay  History  of  the  U.  S 50 

Rocka  and  Shoala — Swisher sa 


=1 
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Dawn  to  Noon— By  Violet  Fane..f  i  50 
Cooatance's  Fate.  Do.  »  1  50 
Inaidc  the  Church  of  Roma 175 
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Two  Mao  of  thi  World— Batea  % 

The  Bvil  that  Woman  Do 50 

Mra.Sprigfina—WidawBedott....  I  50 
Phemie  Froat— Aon  S.  Stepheaa.  t  50 
A  Marriage  Below  Zaro^ADale  ^c 
An  Eerie  Ha  and  She.        Do.  so 

As  Old  Maid  Kindled.      Do.  50 

A  Society  Star — Chandot  Fulton.  50 
Our  Artiat  in  Spain, etc.—Car1etoo  t  00 
Draw  Poker  without  a  Maater.       as 


Dan,  The  Detective— Alter fs  95 

Death  Blow  to  Spiritualiam. . .  30 
TheSalaofMra.Adral— Coatellow  50 
The  New  Adam  and  Iva— Todd.     50 

Nearly  Loat— Hue kcr.. 50 

The  Adyatery  of  Central  Park— Bly  50 
Debatable  Land— R.  Dale  Owen,  t  oe 
Threadina  My  Way.     Do.  1  50 

Princeaa  Nourmahal — Geo.  Sand  50 
Galganoa  Wooing —Stebbios...  i  as 
Storiea  about  Doctora— Jeffreson  i  50 
Storiaa  about  Lawyers.      Do.       i  9a 


Lion  Jack— Ky  P.  T.  Barnum...«  x  50 

Jack  in  the  lungle.    Do £50 

Uick  BroaJbead.      Do 1*50 

How  to  Win  in  Wall  Street.. ..  50 

The  Life  of  SA'ah  Bernhardt...  as 

Arctic  Travels— By  Dr.  Hayes.,  i  50 

Flaahea  from  **  Ouida." 125 

The  Story  of  a  Day  in  London.  sf 

Lone  Ranch— By  liayne  Rcid.. .  1  50 

The  Train  Boy— Horatio  Al^er..  i  85 

MisoaUanooiis  NotoIs. 

Doc'ccr  Antonio— By  Roffioi %\  50    Waa  Ha  Spccssafbl  7— Kimball. 

Beatrice  Cenci— From  the  Italian.  1  50    Underaurreota  of  Wall  St.  Da. 

The  Story  of  Mary 150 

Madame— By  Frank  Lee  Benedict    1  50 
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«  50 
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50 


I  50 

X  50 

50 


A  Lata  Remorse.  Do. 

Hammer  and  Anvil.       Do. 
Her  Friend  Laureace.   Do. 

Mignonnettfr— By  Sangr^ 

Jessica— By  Mrs.  W.  H.  While... 
Women  of  To-day.  Do. 
The  Baroneaa— Joaquin  Miller.. 
One  Fair  Woman.  Do. 
TheBurnhama — Mrs.G. E.Stewart  s  00 
Eugene  Ridgewood— Paal  James  i  50 
Braxton'a  Bar— K.  M.  Daggett.,  x  50 
Mias  Beck— By  Tilbury  Holt..  .    1  50 

A  Way  ward  Life x  00 

Winnmg  Winda — Emerson x  50 

The  Fallen  Pillar  Saint— Best.,    x  25 

An   Errand  Girl— Johnson i  50 

Ask  Her.  Mas  I  Aak  Herl....     x  50 
Hidden  Power— T.  H.  Tibbies...    x  50 

Two  of  Us— Callsta  Ualaey 75 

Cupid  on  Crutches— A.  B.  Wood.       75 
ParaonThorne—E.M.  Buckingham  x  50 

Errors— By  R  uth  Carter. x  50 

Paddling  in  Flarida—Rathbaume  x  <o 

The  Strike  of  a  Sex 50 

The  Abbeaa  of  Jauarra— Renao..   x  00 
Bulwer'a  Letters  to  hia  Wife.. 
Doctor  Mortimer— Fannie  Bean. 
Two  Bridea— Bernard  O'Reilly.,    x 
Louise  and  I — By  Chas.  Dodge.,    x 

My  Queen— By  Sandette i 

Fallen  smosr  Thieves— 4Layne.    i 
Dsnleath  Abbey— Diltx i 
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50 
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Romanes  of  Student  Lifs.  Dt 
To-day.  Do. 

Saint  Leger.  Do. 

Henry  Powers,  Banker.       Do. 
Led  Astray— By  Octare  Feuillet. 

Lava  Fires— .Smith 

The  Darling  of  an  Empire. x  50 

ClipHer  Wing,  or  Let  Her  Soar  1  50 
Nina's  Peril— By  Mrs.  Miller....  1  50 
Marguerite'a  Journal — For  Girls  t  50 
Orpheus  C.Kerr— Four  volft.in  one.  s  00 
Spell-Bound — Alexandre  Dumas.  73 
Purple  snd  Pine  Linen — Fawcctc  i  50 
Pauline's  Trial — L.  D.  Courtney.    1  50 

Tancrcdi— Dr.  E.  /.  Wood 1  50 

Measure  for  Measure — Stanley^  x  50 
Surry  of  Eagle's  Neat— Cooke...  a  eo 
Fairfax.  Do.  x  «o 

Hilt  to  Hilt.  Do.  X  50 

Out  of  the  Foam.  Do.  1  50 

Hammer  snd  Rapisr,      Do.  150 

Mohun.  Do.  x  50 

Henrt  Hungry.Mrs. Westmoreland  x  5a 
Clifford  Troupe.  Do.  50 

Price  of  a  Lite — R.  F.  Sturgis...    i  s© 

Marston  Hall— L.  Ella  Byrd x  50 

Conquered- By  a  New  Author...  150 
Tales  from  the  Populsr  Operss.    t  5a 

The  Fall  of  Kilman  Kon x  50 

San  Miniato— Mrs.CV.HamiltOB.  50 
All  f^r  Her— A  Tale  of  New  York.  1  50 
L'Aasommoir— Zola's  great  aorel  1  00 
Vesta  Vans— By  L.  Ring,  R.  ...  x  50 
Wslworth's  Novels— Seven  vols.    1  fo 
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IN  STELLA'S  SHADOW. 

BY    ALBERT    ROSS. 
A  NoTOl  Uniform  with  ^^Her  Husband's  Friend/^ 


Mr.  Ross  is  one  of  the  best  novelists  of  the  day,  his 
popularity  being  attested  by  the  sale  of  oyer  three  hundred 
thousand  of  his  former  productions.  The  story  is  as  strong 
and  full  of  interest  as  any  he  has  written^  and  like  the  rest, 
it  has  an  object  or  moral  enyeloped  in  its  plot.  The  pub- 
lic taste  demands  a  moral  uowftdays,  provided  it  is  not  too 
conspicuous  and  is  dressed  in  a  fascinating  garb. — St,  Louis 
Republic 

The  ability  of  Albert  Ross  to  entertain  the  largest  of 
American  literary  constituencies  has  been  abundantly 
shown.  But  in  his  latest  work,  '*In  Stella's  Shadow/'  he 
has,  in  some  respects,  given  us  his  strongest  story. 
*'  Stella  "  is  said  to  be  drawn  from  real  life,  and  the  story 
of  her  relations  with  General  Yallalie  will  not  perhaps  bo 
mn  entirely  new  one  to  many  people  in  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont.— dhicago  Herald. 

Into  Stella's  life  has  been  woven  those  of  a  rich  old 
gentleman  and  an  impecunious  young  journalist.  The 
connection  leads  to  the  practical  ruin  of  both,  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  that  result  a  strongly  dramatic  story 
has  been  built  up. — San  Francisco  Post. 

One  may  recognize  the  evident  honesty  of  purpose  of 
Mr.  Albert  Ross  in  the  jjroduction  of  his  novels,  while 
deprecating  the  ultra-sensational  methods  whereby  he  seeks 
to  give  his  convictions  utterance.  His  study  of  Stella  is,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  forcible  and  impressive. — Boston  Beacon. 

Albert  Ross's  new  novel  enters  boldly  into  the  secret 
life  of  New  York  and  takes  for  delineation  one  of  its  excep- 
tional characters.  •  •  .  The  fascination  of  such  a  woman, 
when  beautiful  and  cultivated  and  professing  repentance,  is 
shown  with  the  power  of  *'  Thpu  Si^alt  Not,"  the  wonder- 
fully popular  first  novel  of  Mr.  Ross.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing.— Boston  Sunday  Olobe^ 
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HER  HUSBAND'S  FRIEND. 

BY    ALBERX    ROSS. 


A  ITavel    Uniform  with  *^Thou  Bhalt  JSfot.^ 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"  Tlioroughly  original."— 5/.  Paul- Dispatch, 

"  A  story  well  constructed." — New  Orleans  States, 

"The  situations  are  strong." — Cleveland  PlaindeaUr, 

"The  author  has  decided  talent." — Cambridge  Chronicle. 

"Many  dramatic  complications." — Philadelphia  Bulletin, 

"  His  large  circle  of  interested  readers." — Boston  Beacon, 

"  Bright  and  interesting  to  the  last  chapter." — Boston 
Courier, 

"  A  first  edition  of  forty  thousand  is  being  issued." — Nash- 
'dlle  Herald, 

"  Within  the  bounds  of  a  healthy  literary  taste." — New 
Orleans  Picayune, 

"  The  heroine,  Anna  Darrell,  is  a  very  beautiful  character.** 
—Boston  Nome  Journal, 

"  An  interesting  story.  The  tlireads  of  the  novel  are  inter- 
woven very  neatly." — N,  Y,  Telegram, 

"  The  book  teaches  the  wholesome  lesson  of  the  folly  of 
hasty  and  conventional  marriages." — Minneapolis  Journal.       ^ 

"  Mr.  Ross  has  kept  within  bounds  in  this  book,  and  givcifi 
us  a  story  that  a  person  of  sense  can  read  with  pleasure." — 
Buffalo  News. 

"  This  series  has  had  a  sale  of  400,000  in  two  years^ 
and  vet  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  demand." — Publishcr*s  » 
Weekly. 

**  This  novel  will  be  found  entertaining  from  beginning  to  1^ 
end.     It  is  the  best  that  this  author  has  given  to  the  public." 
-^ Sunday  Times, 

"  It  abounds  in  strong  situations,  thrilling  passages,  and 
that  brightness  of  dialogue  for  which  this  author  is  famous." 
— Charleston  Budget, 

"  The  author  has  had  a  larger  number  of  books  sold  in  the 
first  two  years  of  his  literary  life  than  any  other  American, 
living  or  dead." — Yatikee  Blade. 
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